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E King Wrtviam) to ftop him in hi: 

| . career. Notrichſtoding be leg all — 

! 3 in a continual ferment uri 


| uring his long and bl 

reign; oy Ps I K the 'co dt of Lan 

.watters ſo 7. that he A 
party within our own bowels, ready to eſpouſe his 
intereſt on all occaſions ; and laid the foundation 
of thoſe feuds and diviſſons among us, which have 
contributed in a great meaſure to raiſe France to 
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them be- 


E omit Y 
and Dutcheſs. tri W 46 
. 
of a military life, and was determined to 

E 'the firſt opportunity of entering into the fer- 
8 2 And this was not my caſe on- 
knew above thirty of theſe young 

men, who became Colonel, and G 


and Ene of them became Colonels, and d 
Officers. 


Ie now Appeared v plain, chat little was to 
from me 82 way of learning; the L. 
de rn buſineſs ; 
bats wy \, By Laff eag 8 
ome time after, having 
—. 4 to 2 Albig at ſome treatment I 
met with at home ; I immediately went off to town, 
2 my ſelf to Captain Frederick Hamilton. 
then commanded an independent 22 
3 
arms in y 
to me. at once, and inlifted me, though I was but a 
ſtripling, not above ſeventeen; and indeed he 
afterward- the beſt friend I ever met with. 
the month of OZeber 1683, I commenced fol- 
dier in his Company ; and thus did my inclinations 
lead me early into 1 N 
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roops mpanies to be incor 

hey made up three in- 

and eight of foot, _=_ 1 
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march to Charlemont in the North. 
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1684, In February following King Charles dyed, not 
Was without ſuſpicion of foul play. His brother the 
| Duke of York ſucceeded bim. and was no ſooner 
ſeated on the throne, than he profeſſed himſelf of 
the Romiſb religion. There had been a violent ſuſpi- 
cion before that he leaned that way, though it had 
been a crime to have ſaid ſo * 1 however, his 
daring to declare his religion, ſhewed him to be a 
man of more reſolution than his brother; for if 
Charles had any religion, he was a Papiſt, though 
he was always afraid or aſhamed to own it. | 
| Upon Monmouth's landing in the Weſt of Eng- 

"7 land, and Argyle in Scotland, ſome troops were 

4 ordered from Ireland to Cheſter, to keep matters 
quiet in thoſe parts: but on the defeat of theſe 
8 they returned again. 

16385. The King, having eaſily conquered theſe difficul- 
ties, thought there was not any thing now that 
could oppoſe him in his deſigns : however to make 
every thing ſure, he entered into an alliance of- 
fenſive and defenſive with the French King; and 
at the ſame time gave out Commiſſions for raiſin 
eleyen Regiments of foot, and four of horſe an 
dragoons. Among theſe great numbers of Papiſts 
were admitted, who were exempted from taking 
the oaths and teſt required by Act of Parliament. 
And when the houſe of Commons addreſſed the 

| King on that head, he was incenſed at it to that 
degree, that he ſoon prorogued them; and not 
long after he finally Yiſſolved the Parliament, 
with a reſolution never to call another. After this 
he taxed the nation, and levied money according 
to his own arbitrary will ; not conſidering that that 

| very thing had been the ruin of his father. 

1686. The King had now all power in his own hands. 
Wa JS He had alſo a good army to ſupport him, and the 
French King to aſſiſt him; 7! being reſolved to 
follow his example in bringing his whole domi- 


mons under the Romiſb yoke, he made his firſt - 
. Y 


\ 
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ſay in Ireland. In order to which, he ſent thither 1686, 


this year Colonel Talbot, an inveterate Papiſt, Wit 


Y a Commiſſion (independent of the Earl of Claren- 
don then Lord Lieutenant) for modelling the army 


as he ſhould fee fit. Soon after his arrival, he turn- 
ed out all the Officers and Soldiers that had ſerved 
under Cromwel, putting none but Iriſh Papiſts in 


the room of them; and then returned to give the 
® King an account of what he had done. 

What Talbot had done the laſt year in Ireland, 168 7. 
was only to pave the way for what followed; for 
this year the Lord Clarendon was recalled, and Tal- 
| bot, being created Earl, and ſoon after Duke of 
* Tvrconnel, was ſent over Lord Lieutenant. As he 
had now the ſole management of the kingdom in 
his own hands, and as there was no Parliament to 
controul him, he reſolved to do the buſineſs he 
was ſent upon with all poſſible diſpatch, Where- 
upon he ordered the army to aſſemble on the 

Curragh of Kildare; there he made a ſtrict review 
of every particular Troop and Company, and as 


ſoon as we had returned to quarters, the Proteſtant 
Officers and Soldiers were caſhiered, a few on- 


ly excepted, who were kept in for a while, to coun- 


tenance the matter. Captain Hamilton, his Lieu- 


* tenant, and Enſign were broke at this time; and 
** were ſucceeded by Captain Nugent, Lieutenant 


Wogan, and Enſign Geoghagan. Theſe ſoon came 
to the Company with a parcel of Raps at their 


. + heels, and immediately turned out all the Proteſ- 


tants, except two or three, whom they reſerved to. 


3 22 ir recruits. Soon after this, Tyrconnel 
- havi 
and 
-* ſhould 
work with the Ecclefiaſftical and Civil powers. He 


raiſed ſeveral Regiments of horſe, foot, 
ons, had ordered, that all Proteſtants 
ver up their arms ; and then he went to. 


ordered one Captain O' Neil with his Company of 
Grenadiers to march to the College of Dublin, and 
turn out the Provoſt, Fellows and Scholars; which 
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= 


6 
1687. 
| yd and Friars, In ſhort, he turned the Proteſtants 


1688. 
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being done, he made it a ſeminary of Priefts 


out of all employments, took from them moſt of 
their churches, and put the whole kingdom into 
the hands of Papifts. Theſe were now grown 
ſo intolerably inſolent, that we dreaded the fatal 
ſcene, of Forty-one, might be repeated; and this 
made great numbers fly the kingdom. Thus Tyr- 
connel effectually performed the King's pleaſure 
in Ireland: while his Majeſty was at the ſame work 
in England, but not with equal ſucceſs, 

Upon my being diſbanded, I returned home 
to my father, who a little before had been much 
abuſed and plundered by a parcel of dragoons, that 
were tolerated in maroading the Proteftants in the 
country. This diſtreſſed the old man and my 
mother to the laſt degree; inſomuch, that ſoon 
after they both died in one day, and were carried 
tothe grave together, leaving three ſons, of whom 
I was the ſecond. My brother gave me a ſum of 
money for my proportion of my father's ef- 


fects ; which I received with joy, as it gave me 


an opportunity of quitting the kingdom. Here- 


upon I reſolved to make the beſt of my way to 7 


Holland, and ſeek my fortune under the Prince of 
Orange; for at this time he was making prepara- 
tions for ſome grand expedition, the deſtination of 


* which was kept very ſecret. 


Accordingly in the month of September, I ſet 
out for Waterford, where 1 embarked. I landed 
at Briſtol, and from thence went directly to Lon- 
don, in my way to Holland. But by the time 1 
got thither, it was publickly known that the Prince 
of Orange's preparations were deſign'd for Eng- 
land; for by this time, the King had intirely over- 
turned the Conſtitution of the three kingdoms, and 
made his Will his Law. To this he was hurried 
on by his Tralian Queen, and the ſwarms of Prieſts 
and Jeſuits that crouded about him. 
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I forgot to touch on the birth of their pretended 1688. 
Printe of Wales; for fomething of that ſort, they wad 


ſaw was wanting to perfect their ſcheme. The Ki 
was well advanced in years, and hitherto had 
no children by his Queen, but ſuch as died ſoon af. 
ter they were born ; and all they had done would 
ſignify nothing, unleſs they had an heir to ſup 
their Babel. Whereupon a Prince was produced: 
But after ſuch a manner, and at fo critical a juhc- 
ture, as gave the Nation great reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that all was not fair. For they that ought to have 
been preſent at the Queen's delivery, were at that 
time ſent out of the way; The Biſhops were pri- 
ſoners in the Tower; Princeſs Ann had been or- 
dered to Bath for her health, contrary to the opi- 
nion of her Phyſicians ; the Proteſtant Lords were 
in a manner baniſhed the Court, except ſuch as went 
entirely into all his Majeſty's meaſures. In ſhort 
ww ex ph none but the —_— — - about 
3 is opportunity took for uſhe 
in their pretended Prince of Wales. mY 
Another thing which gave great offence to the 
Proteſtagts in general, but more eſpecially to thoſe 
of the Cburch of England, was the eſtabliſhing 4 
High Commiſſion Court, for inſpecting into Ecele> 
* flaſtical Affairs. Before this Court the Biſhops and 
' Clergy were ſummoned to anſwer for every tiling 
they ſaid againſt Popery, either in their Pulpits or 
elſewhere, Theſe were the meaſures King James 
took for eſtabliſhing Popery and Arbitrary Peter; 
nor were there wanting falſe Brethren among, the 
Proteſtants both in Church and State, that went into 
all his Majeſty's meaſures. Tis 
| Now the true Patriots of the Nation, ſeeing 
their Religion, their Laws, their Liberty, and evety 
thing that was dear to them brought to this paſs, 
were at a loſs for a time, what to do. To fit ſtill 
and ſuffer things to go on at the rate they had, was 
intailing Popery and Slavery on themielves and their 
B 4 Poſterity 


8 


1688. Poſterity: And to reſiſt, even as the caſe then, 
| kms ſtood, was damnation according to the doctrine of 


the late Reign. In the end they reſolved to ven- 
ture the one, rather than ſuffer the other to be in- 
tailed on them. Whereupon moſt of the Nobility, 
in behalf of the whole Nation, addreſſed them- 


ſelves to the Prince of Orange, praying him to 


come over to their aſſiſtance, and prevent not only 
Great Britain, but alſo all Europe, from being en- 
flaved by the joint Powers of England and France, 
who had entered into an alliance for that purpoſe. 
This put that brave Prince upon making the neceſ- 
ſary Preparations.; and the States-General, who 
plainly ſa that their turn was to be the next, 
aſſiſted him heartily in that great undertaking. 

Things being in this unſettled way, I thought it 


- beſt to continue in London, until I ſaw what turn 


our affairs ſhould take. 
For now the King, being throughly appriſed of 
the Prince of Orange's deſign, had taken all pro- 
per meaſures to oppoſe him. He ſent to Tyrconnel 
or five Regiments of Foot, and one of Dragoons ; 
and alſo to Scotland for as many troops as could be 
ſpared from thence. He ordered the Lord Dart- 


mouth to get the fleet in readineſs to put to ſea 


and as it was not known what part of the kingdom 
the Prince deſigned for, the fleet was ordered to 
rendezvous near the mouth of the Thames, there 
to be in readineſs to follow the Prince whatever way 
he took. But the wind which brought the Prince 


out, kept him in harbour, until he had paſſed 
the Downs ; at which time Lord Dartmouth got 


out with the fleet, and crowded all the fail he could 
after him: But the Prince had got ſo far a-head 
of him, that he landed at Torbay before the Lord 
Dartmouth could get ſight of him. It was very 
remarkable, that in leſs than two hours after the 
Troops and Stores were landed, the wind ſhifted to 
the Weſt, and blew a rank ſtorm, which 12 
19 00 r 
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ſaved the Nation at 


| MEMOIRS. 9 
Lord Dartmouth off the Iſle of Wight, and obliged 1688, 
him to put into Portſmouth, with his fleet, very 
much ſhattered. So viſible was the hand of Pro- 


4 vidence in this whole affair 


As ſoon as the King had an account that the 
Prince was landed in the Weſt, he ordered his 


4 Army, which was computed to be more than 


30,000, to draw together to Saliſbury plain; and 
*Z when it was aſſembled, his Majeſty came down to 
head them: But he had not been long there, when 
he found a great defection among them. Several 
leading men had gone over to the Prince; ſome 
had taken their whole ys with them, and the 
* Proteſtants had declared publickly, that they would 
not fight againſt the Prince. 

The King, who had placed his eſt con- 
7 fidence in his Army, was — down upon 
theic falling off from him. And being conſcious 
to himſelf of what he had done, he returned in 


4 haſte to London, leaving orders with the Earl of 


Feverſham, his Chief General, to diſband the Ar- 
my. Immediately on his arrival at London, he 
ſent away the Queen with her Sham Prince to Port/- 
mouth, from whence they failed to France; and 


ſoon after, he followed them with all his Popiſþ 


* 
F 

Y T . 

ä . rain. 
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Now this being a ſhort narrative of the conduct 
of King James the Second, during the four years 
be fat on the Britiſb Thone, I ſhall only obſerve 


upon it, that it is very ſurprizing to ſee ſome men, 
that call themſeves Provefents, ſo very earneſt to 
bring back his pretended Son; who they know 
- has — under the very eye of the Pope. 
Here it is to be obſerved to the honour of the 
Army, that it was — in a great meaſure, who 
this juncture. They ſeeing 
their Religion, Laws and Liberties at Stake, re- 
fuſed to fight for their King, becauſe he had over- 


turned the Conſtitution; and declared in favour ot 
| the 


throughout the kingdom, the greater part of them 


Siment of Foot, and if I would inliſt under him 
nen and readily accepted his offer in two 
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1688. the Prince, who came to reſtore it, elſe it had not we 
been poſſible for him, with the handful of men he 


brought over, (not full 14000) to have compleated 
our late glorious Revolution; the conſequences of 


which, not Great Britain uy in particular, but 
en 


alſo Europe in general is very ſenſible of at this day. 
Upon the King's leaving Saliſbury, the Prince ad- 
vanced; 


and — orders to all the Proteftant Com- 
manders, to the Proteſtants by their colours, + thro! 
and diſband the K Reman Catholicks, which was punc- © 
tually obſerved. Theſe laſt diſ perſed themſelves 


however were confined, until the Nation was a little 
When the Prince came to London, a Convention . 
of the Lords and Commons was fammoned, and 
met at Weſtminfttr ; where, after ſome warm de- 
bates, they voted that King James had abdicated the ©: 
Crown, that thereby the Throne was become vacant, 
and that the Prince and Princeſs of Orenge, ſhould * 
ſucceed to the Crown. Accordingly on the thir- 
teenth of February they were proclaimed King and 
Queen of England, Scotland, &c. 7 
During theſe tranſactions I continued in London, 
inquiſitive how matters went. Soon after 

the King and Queen were proclaimed, I found that 
eparations were making for the reduction of Jre- 
d; and I reſolved to puſh my ſelf into thar ſer- 
vice. With this view I often walked the Park, to 
try if I could meet any one from that kingdom. 
Here I had the good ortune to meet my old Cap- = 
tain Frederick Hamilton; he received me with great 
civility, aſked me whether I had diſpoſed of my ſelf, 
told. me that, two days before, he had received a 
Commiſſion to be Major to the Earl of Meath's Re- 


once more, I might de on his friendſhip, I 
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y, and arrived there in April. | 
Il was now juſt turned of twenty three, of a ſtrong 
heal conſtitution, and ſaw nothing before me but a 
ſcene of war, I then began to reflect on the cir- 
„ cumſtances of life I was in, and that ing a 
brown Muſket was but a melancholy vroſped, yet, 
however as there was no remedy, I reſolved to go 
olours, through what I had undertaken with chearfulneſs and 
punc- * patience. From my firſt ſetting out I had deter- 
© mined to be very circumſpect in my behaviour, 
7 which I gained the eſteem of my Major, and mo 
of the Officers of the Regiment. I applied myſelf 
* diligently to the uſe of Arms, and foon became 
"A in it; and as the War was likely to continue, 
and as there muſt be a great variety of action, I de- 
7 termined for my own amuſement to keep a Jour- 
nal, and make the beſt remarks I could on what 
might happen. What has been already mentioned, 
I Tentered down upon memory; the next thing I went 
upon, was to trace the Regiment from its original, 
which was as follows. | | 
This is one of the Regiments that had been formed 
out of the old independent Companies in Ireland, 
by order of Kin Charles the Second, The Earl 
of Granard was the firſt Colonel, and he reſigned 
it to his Son the Lord Forbes, upon TyrconnePs go- 
ing over to that Kingdom. Forbes being a young 
man of much heat and ſpirit, was continually jarring 
with the Popiſb Officers. This without doubt was by 
no means agreeable to Tyrconnel , and yet as little as 
de liked him, it was remarkable that he did not care 
to diſoblige him (perhaps on account of the prepa- 
rations which the Prince of Orange was ed ' > ) 
hence it was that Lord Forbes kept more Proteſtants 
in his Regiment, than were in the whole Ir; Ar- 
my beſide; and yet they were not quite 200, Offi- 
bers included. When King James ſent for the Irifþ 
Regiments, Tyrconnel ordered this over for one, — 
M ** 


days 1 ſet out for Chefter, where the Regiment then 1689, 
days Mer 
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10589. when the King left Saliſbury, all the Iriſh Regiments 
| | wayne diſbanded except this. Lord Forbes being the only 
| Colonel among them, that neglected Lord Fever- 
's orders; and at the ſame time punctually o- 
beyed thoſe of the Prince, by l the Papiſts, 
and keeping the Proteſtants by their Colours. This 
being done, he marched them to Brentford, where 
he left them in Quarters, and went next day to 
Windſor to wait on the Prince, who received him 
with great reſpect, and approved of what he had 
done. 

The very next day a moſt unaccountable rumour 
535 the whole kingdom, that all the 
Iriſb Soldiers had got together, burning and deſtroy- 
ing all before them; and this alarm had ſo wonderful 
an effect, that not a Town or Village but had an 
account, that the very next Town or Village was 
in flames. In ſhort, it had prevailed ſo far, that 
the Trained Bands of London were all under Arms, 
| guarding the Streets and Avenues leading to the 
Upon this alarm the country people came down 
in great numbers to be revenged on the Iriſh Re- 
giment at Brentford, for the depredations their 
countrymen were N over the Kingdom. 

Sir Jobn Edgworth, our Major, was commandin 
Officer, (for Lord Brittas, our Lieutenant Colonel, 
being a Papiſt, had fled,) he ordered the Regiment 
to their arms immediately, and drew them with all 
the diſpatch he could, within the Walls of Lord 
Qſinton's Court- yard. From thence he expoſtu- 
lated with the populace, but all to no purpoſe; 
they wauld have revenge. At laſt perceiving two 
Gentlemen among the crowd, he called them to 
him, and aſſured them his men were not Iriſh Pa- 
Piſts, as they imagined, but Proteſtants, and deſ- 
cended from Enpliſhmen, though born in Ireland; and 
to convince them that they were all true Church of 
England-men, he deſired they would fend * 
On 


9 Parſon of the Pariſh to read 
Z Parſon was ſent for, and to Prayers they went. The. 


Gentlemen. 
crowd, who gave us a Huzza; cried, the Prince 


, of Orange for ever, and away they went. 
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Soldiers had moſt of them their Common Prayer- 
books about them, and (whether it was out of fear 
or devotion) they anſwered the reſponſals of the 
Church ſo diſtinctly, and behaved with ſo much 
decency, that it ſurprized both the Parſon and the 
Whereupon they returned to the 


Soon after the regiment marched to Hatfeld, and 
had orders to recruit, Lord Forbes was believed at 
this time to be as zealous for the Revolution as any 
man : But falling into company with the Earl of 
Arran, (afterwards Duke Hamilton ) and others of 
the Jacobite Party; they perſwaded him King 
James would ſoon be reſtored ; whereupon he wait- 
ed upon the Prince, and threw up his Commiſſion, 
Upon this the Regiment was given to Sir Jobs 
Ewert. but he being in too much haſte to grow 
rich, had bought up the caſt Cloaths of the Soldi- 
ers that had been & 
to cloath his Regiment; theſe he ſent off to Cheſ- 
ter, where the Regiment was quartered, The mat- 
ter however, was not ſo ſecretly managed, but that 
the King came to the knowledge of it ; upon which 
he ſent two Gentlemen to examine the cloath- 
ing, and they found them to be as it had been re- 
preſented. Whereupon Sir John was broke, as he 
well deſerved; ſeveral other officers alſo ſhared the 
ſame fate; particularly his two ſons, one a Lieute- 
nant-colonel, the other a Captain. The Regiment 
was then given to the Earl of Meath, Mr. New- 
comen was made Lieutenant-colonel, and Frederick 
Hamilton Major. Thus far have I traced the Re- 

ment from the report of others : and from this 
time ſhall carry it on from my own knowledge. 

ings being in readineſs for the reduction 

of Ireland, the Troops deſigned for that ſervice 

| Grew 


to them. The 1689. 


ſbanded at Saliſbury, in order 
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3 1689. drew in and about Chefter. On the twelfth of u- 
e they embarked at Highlake, under the com. 


mand of old Duke Schomberg, and landed at Bangor 
near Carrickfergus, The whole kingdom at this 
time was in the hands of King Jams, except Lon- 
donderry and Inniſkilling. To theſe two places, tbe 
Proteſtants of theſe parts fled, and held them out 
I King James and his army, even to a mira- 
cle. This prevented him from paſſing over into Qu 
Scotland, as he intended with a y of between 
ſeven and eight thoufand foot, whom he brought 
with him from France; and upon our landing. 
theſe were obliged to draw off from thoſe places, in 
order to make head againſt us. | | 
The Duke laid ſiege to Carrickfergus, in which 
was a garriſon ofgo000 men, commanded by M*Car- 3 
More; but he ſoon ſurrendered the town - to 
us, with little loſs on either ſide, and had honour- # 
able terms granted him. The Duke having made 
. a place of Arms, advanced towards 
ery, where a party of the enemy had aſſembled : } 
but on our approach, they ſet fire to the town, and re- 
tired over the mountains to Dundalk; whereupon the 
Duke the next day paſſed the mountains, and advanced 
to Dundalk : but the enemy on our approach, quitted 
this place alſo, and retired to Atherdee, where by this _ 
time they had got together the greateſt part of their 
army. , | © 
| I: wa? on the gth of September we pitched our 
camp at Dundalk , and the Duke finding it to be a 
ſtrang fituation, with a commodious haven for ſhip- * 
ing, whereby he might be ſupplied with all neceſ- * 
faries from England ; and knowing that the enemy | 
were already mare than double bis number ; he re- | 
ſolved nat to advance farther, but to maintain this 
poſt the remaining part of the campaign. Where- 
upon he ſet all hands to work, firſt in fortifying 
that part of che. town, which was moſt expoſed to 
the enemy ; and next in throwing a ſtrong intrench- 
ment from the river up to the mountains, this be- 


ing 


NH 
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ing the only place the enemy could attack us in. This 168g. 
intrenchment ſecured our camp on the right; the. 
town and the river ſecured us in front: our left was 
ſecured by the ſea, and our rear by the Newry moun- 

tains. By theſe mountains alſo we had a commu- 

nication with the North, from whence we were ſup- 

plied with plenty of freſh proviſions; and by this 
means thoſe parts were ſecured for our Winter 
"2 Quarters. And now having ſecured his camp on 
all fides, he gave orders for the army to hut: on 
which the Dutch and French regiments ſoon built 
them good warm Barracks, which preſerved them 
from the wet weather that came on immediately : 
but the Engliſb being raw ſoldiers, neglected the 
Duke's orders, till it was too late to provide either 
Timber or Straw. This occaſioned the death of num- 
bers of our men, in the wet ſeaſon that ſoon came on. 

About eight days after we came to this ground, [ 
we were joined by My Gra Kirk, with two 1 
regiments of foot, w he had brought from 
England, for the relief of Lon and alſo 
by about 1000 horſe and foot from Juniſctilling. 
XZ Theſe compleated our army 15000. Here follows 


Devonſhire, * 

AJ. 

r 
c , (French » 


\ Britiſh Foot. 
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„ > Britiſh Foot. „ 


Herbert, | 
Deering, whit 
Inniſtilling, J 


Blew Guards, 
Carlſcron, Dutch Foot, 
Gor, 


Lamulanier, | . 
Cambroon, French Foot. 
Calimot, | 


By this time King gives had got all his army | 4 
together at Atherdee, eight miles from us, and it was 
computed to be near 35000. He finding the Duke 
had fixed himſelf at Dundalk, marched at the head | N 
of his army on the 26th of September, and drew - 
up in order of battle on a riſing ground, about a 
ſmall mile from the works of the town. Whether 
he deſigned to attack us in our works, or expected * 
the Duke would draw out to fight him, I can't 
ſay: but we kept cloſe within our works; and 

when he had ſtayed about an hour and half, he 
— back to his camp. 1 

Soon after this, a deſign was * to betray I 
our camp to the enemy. We had three regiments 
of foot and one of horſe compoſed of French Re- 

Fugees. Theſe were all ſuppoſed to be Proteftants: * 
ſeveral Papiſts however 5-3 oh, among _ 7 
and one in cular, who been a Captain in 
the French ſervice, but was obliged to fly on = % 
try, having killed an Officer in a duel. He being 

2a bold enterprizing man had fbrmed a ſcheme for 
an our camp, and found means to commu- 
nicate | 


would have 
affairs: But 
decamped, and ſent his troops into quarters. 
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ꝝnicate it to Count d' Avauz, the French Ambaſſa- 1689. 
dor who attended King James. We could not bee. 


attacked on any ſide (as has been already related) 
except on the intrenchment that extended from the 
river to the mountain. This intrenchment was 
mounted every evening with 500 men; in the 
morning they drew off, and this was done by bri- 

s. Now this man had brought all the con- 
cealed Papiſts in the three French regiments into his 


* ſcheme; and by changing their duty had contrived 
matters ſo, that when the French brigade was to 
mount guard, moſt if not all the Papiſts were to be 


on that duty. Of this he was to give timely notice 
to the enemy, that they might march up to the in- 
trenchment by break of day. The ſcheme appeared 
ſo feaſible to King James and his Generals, that they 
enc him to go on with it, and promiſed him a 


pardon, in caſe he ſucceeded: But ſome of the Pro- 


teftants having had a hint of the thing, diſcovered 
it inſtantly, So the Captain with four of the ring- 
leaders, were hanged at the head of the French regi- 
ments, and above 200 of them were ſent priſoners to 
England : Thus was our ſmall army providentially 
elerved, but a few days before the ſcheme was to 
ve been put in execution, Had it ſucceeded, it 
wen a turn to King James's 
ing diſappointed therein, he ſoon 


In two days after, being on the gth of Novem- 
ber, our army drew off from Dundalk, and marched 
back to the North: The Duke taking up his quar- 
ters at Liſburn, where our regiment (as being 
the ſtrongeſt of all the Engl) di duty on him. 

While we lay at Dundalk the weather proved 
very rainy, the ground we encamped on was alſo 
moiſt in itſelf, and through our own negle& we 
were ill hutted, By this means a violent lax broke 
in among us, which ſwept OP numbers, ef] * 
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: 1689. of the Engliſh : Inſomuch, that ſoon after we 


1690. 
— 


Q came to quarters, we computed we had loſt more 


than three fourths of them. Some regiments had 
not above ſixty men, Officers included; ſo theſe 
were broke, and incorporated into others. = 
Duke Schomberg was much cenſured by thoſe © 
that knew little of the matter, that he had not 
advanced and fought the enemy, while his men 
were in heart, and they in a conſternation ; Or, 
that he had not drawn off from Dundalk, and re- 
tired to the North, when he found bad weather 
coming on. But theſe Gentlemen knew not the 
difficulties the Duke had to contend with. TOO 
have given the enemy battle, before he had been 
Res by Kirk's two regiments and the Iniſtilliners, 
muſt in all probability have been of fatal conſe- * 
quence, as the enemy were near treble our number, 
and were alſo poſted to advantage ; nay, /this was 
what the enemy wanted, as appeared by their march- 
ing down to give us battle ; and was it not /in 
hopes of drawing us to a battle, they never had 
ſuffered us to paſs the mountains. Had he retired 
to the North, before the enemy had broke-up, he 
had run a riſque of having the rear of his army 
at leaſt, cut to pieces; and as to the reſt, he could 
not have choſe a more advantageous poſt, than the 
ground he encamped on. Upon the whole, it was 


not poſſible for that great General to have done 


more than he did. He obliged the enemy to quit 
all the Northern parts, and ſecured them for winter 


quarters for his own troops; and this was all that 


was expected from him when he left England. 

In the beginning of June King William landed 
near Belfaſt, accompanied by Prince George of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Ormond, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons of diſtinction; and ſoon after he ordered the 
army to aſſemble on the other fide of Dundalk, 
where he reviewed them, and found them ſomething 


more than 30,000, King James at the ſame time 
aſſembled 
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than ours. | | 
On the 29th of June we advanced to Atherdee, and 


on the thirtieth marched up to the enemy, and in- 
camped within cannon-ſhot of them. They were 
drawn up in good order, and to great advantage, on 
the other ſide the Boyne, and ſeemed A to 
düiſpute the paſſage of the river with us. ere 
was a —— on our ſide, which over- looked 
their whole ſituation; to this place they concluded 
the King would come to make his obſervations: 
Whereupon they planted four field-pieces in a place 
proper for their purpoſe, under covert of ſome 
* buſhes, which prevented them from being diſco- 
vered. The King came this evening to the very 
2 ſpot they expected, and had not been long there 
= when they fired their four — at him; one 
of the balls grazed on his ſhoulder, tore his clothes, 
and raiſed a contuſion in his ſkin : But he ſoon 
had it dreſſed, and ſhewed himſelf to the army. 
However the enemy obſerving ſome confuſion in 
> thoſe about the King, concluded he was killed; 
and this news ſoon flew to Dublin, and from 
1 —— to Paris, where they had publick rejoicings 
for it. 

Upon the King's taking a view of the enemy, 
lone be obſerved that they were ſtrongly poſted and 
quit drawn up to great advantage; and ſaw plainly it 
nter would be à difficult matter to force them from 
that their ground, unleſs ſome meaſures were taken 
before the battle began, which might oblige them 
to break the' order they were drawn up in. Upon 
this a council of war was held, in which it was re- 
per- ſolved that Lieutenant-General Douglas ſhould 
the march by break of day, with about 8000 men to 
alk, the ford of Slane, two miles up the river, in or- 
ig der to paſs there, and fall on the left flank of the 


x 


ime 2» C 2 enemy, 
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2 1 aſſembled his army on the banks of the Boyne, 1690. 
and it was computed to be ſome ſmall matter more & 


20 
1690. enemy, while the King with the main of the arm 
— nan thewr-in front: . 
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they were put into no ſmall confuſion, in drawin 


| ſome of ours in their turn obliged ſome of theirs to 


paſſed the ford, before the King began the battle. 
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Early next morning, being the firſt of July, both 
armies were drawn up in order of battle, and Ge- 
neral Douglas marched off with his detachment, 
The enemy percciving this, ordered off the 4 
part of their left wing to oppoſe Douglas, and 


troops from other parts, in order to make 
their left, which they had weakened. This — 
ed the King's expectation, who perceiving the diſ- 
order they were in, ordered the army to pals the 
river. The front line was over before the enemy 
had recovered their diſorder, and the King ſoon _ 

fed over and put himſelf at the head of them. 

he enemy being now prepared, charged our firſt 
line, and broke through ſome of them: And 


ſcamper off. By this time our whole having 
paſſed the river, we charged each Sh 1 
with various ſucceſs : But the engagement did not 
laſt long, for they ſoon took to their heels, even 
before Douglas could come up to engage thoſe that 
were ſent againſt him, notwithſtanding he had 


I have met with ſeveral accounts of this battle, 
ſome of them very particular in reciting all the 
charges and repulſes that had been made on both 
ſides, as if it had laſted the greateſt. of the 
day, and the field had been covered with the ſlain : 
But after all, the enemy made but a poor fight of 
it, as may appear by the loſs on both ſides. The 
enemy had not quite 800 killed, and about as 
many taken: And we not above 500 killed, and as 
many wounded. Our greateſt. loſs was the brave 
Duke Schomberg. He had been diſguſted, becauſe 
ſomething that he had propoſed, in the council of 
war, had been 5 and therefore did not paſs 


the river until he ſaw Colonel Calimot brought off ; 


deſperately 
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4 deſperately wounded, and the French foot whom he 1690. 
headed put into great diſorder ; upon this e 


rode over to rally them, as they were preſſed 


upon by King James's guards. In this hu was 
7 killed, — his own men, as they fired on 
X the enemy, and ſome ſaid otherwiſe : But that 
which paſſed current in the army that day, and in- 
= deed ſeems moſt probable was, that he was ſhot by 
” trooper, that had deſerted from his own regiment 
about a year before, and was then in King James's 
guards. He fell in the 84th year of ark un 

> King James being reſolved to fave one, had poſted 
5 himſelf on a riſing ground in the rear of his army; 
and upon ſeeing our troops paſs the river, was the 
# firſt man that fled. He arrived in Dublin that night, 


1 where he ſtayed but a few hours, and ſet out in 
> haſte for Duncannon fort. There he embarked on 
board a ſhip, that had been ordered to wait for that 


the Prince of Denmark 


* paper, and failed for France. This does not an- 
3 the character that was given of his behaviour, 
at the battle of the Downs, and near Dunkirk in Flan- 
> ders; where it was ſaid the Duke of York did 
* wonders. ' 

But the brave King William acted a quite dif- 
ferent He led on his army in perſon, and 
Was im all where his preſence was neceſſary; 
a d the Duke of Ormond 
Leeping cloſe by him, wherever he went. 

; army halted at Daleet, and marched the 
f _ gy towards Dublin. Drogheda ſurrendered the 


e diy. 

The' Iriſh marched after a ſcattering man- 
ner toward erives Shannon. Libiteviant General 
Sarsfield rallied a good many of them at Athlone ; 
the reſt haſtened to Limerick. Count Lauzun who 
commanded the French troops, retreated with them 
in a body, and paſſing the Shannon at Athlone, he 
continued his march to Galway. Here finding that 
King Fames had left the kingdom, and that the Fi 


C 3 troops 


1690. troops were in a poor condition, he ſent to France 
aan for ſhipping to carry him and his men home; 
and theſe were accordingly ſent him. The 1riþ 
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however though they were abandoned both by their 


King and the French troops, yet ſtill perſiſted in 
carrying on the war; depending to the laſt on the | 
promiſe of their King, that he would ſend them 
other troops, and all manner of neceſſaries very 


ſpeedily. 

Our army continued their march to Finglas near 
Dublin, where we halted ſome days, while the 
King was ſettling the affairs of government. This 


being done, he ſent part of the army under Lieu- 


tenant-General Douglas toward Athlone ; while he 


marched with the other part toward Limerick. In © 


his way thither he halted at Carrick on Sure, from 


whence he ſent Major-General Kirk to take in Wa- 
terford and Duncannon fort. Theſe ſurrendered on 
the firſt ſummons ; whereupon the King proceeded 
in his march to Limerick. General Douglas on his 
coming to Athlone, found that poſt taken up 


by Lieutenant-General Sarsfield ; upon which he 4 


turned off to the left, and joined the King the 


day before he reached Limerick. Sarsfield leaving 7 


a ſufficient gariſon at Athlone, marched with the 
remaining part of his forces, and joined thoſe in 
Limerick. 

It was the firſt of Auguſt, when the King ſat 
down before Limerick; and finding that the enemy 


had taken up the ground on the other fide the 


Shannon, and that it was a difficult matter to 
diſlodge them, he. reſolved to carry on the ſiege 
againſt that part of the town, which-lay on our 
fide of the river. We carried on our approaches 
to the foot of the glacis, and took an advanced 
fort in our way, and ſo proceeded to raiſe our 
batteries, and have them in readineſs, at ſuch 
time as our battering train ' ſhould arrive, which 
was then on the road from Kilkenny, But the ene- 
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my having had a particular account of their rout, 1690. 
detached Sor:field with a good body of Horſe and 
Dragoons to intercept it; and he paſſing the Shannon 
at Killaloe, came up with the train in the night be- 
tween the 11th and 12th of Auguſt, as they lay 
incamped at Cullen, about eleven miles from our 
camp; and falling ſuddenly on them when all were 
Z aſleep, they burned and deſtroyed every thing that 
could be of any uſe to us. They burſt the cannon 
by over-loading them, and putting their muzzles 
in ground, then _ fire to them, they went 
off without the loſs of a man. This was certain- 
ly a well- conducted affair, and much to Sargfela's 
honour, had there not been ſo much. cruelty in 
the execution of it; for they put man, woman, 
and child to the ſword, though there was not the 
leaſt oppoſition made. However, we cannot ſup- 
* poſe that ſo gallant a man as Sargfeld certainly was, 
could be guilty of giving ſuch orders; it is rather 
to be preſumed, that at ſuch a juncture it was not 
in his power to reſtrain the natural barbarity of his 


men. 
The King had ſome information of Sarsfeld's 
going — z and, ſuſpecting that his deſign was 
on the train, had ordered Count Solms to ſend away 
”* forthwith a good body of Horſe to join the train, by 
the time they ſhould reach Cullen. Upon which 
fat the Count, who commanded immediately under 
my the King, ordered Sir John Lanier to march with 


the a body of Horſe on that ſervice : But whether the 
to Count delivered his orders with that preſſing in- 
ege ſtance which the affair required, or whether Sir 
dur Fohn miſtook the Count, as he pretended ; ſo it 


hes Was that he did not ſet out till four hours after he 


ted had received his orders. And as it was, had he 
Our | purſued his march as expeditiouſly as he ought, he 
ch might have ſaved the train: But he ſpent his time 
ch > in making unneceſſary halts, till he ſaw the flaſh in 
e- >} the air, and heard the burſting 2 


ny : C 4 
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then indeed he haſtened his march ; but before he 
came up, Sarsfield had done the work, and was 
gone. Sir Jobn was ſhrewdly ſuſpected of trea- 
chery in this affair, and the more as he had been 
once a great favourite of King James's. 

Notwithſtanding this unfortunate accident, the 
King having ordered a few cannon from Waterford, 

ſhed on the ſiege with them, and the field train. 
Wich theſe we beat down one of the towers, and 
made a breach in the wall cloſe by it, large h 
to be ſtormed: And as we had carriedo ur approach- 
es to the foot of the glacis, the King ordered a 
general aſſault to be made on the 27th by half the 
bs of the army, and ſeven ions, our 
regiment being one. The Lord Cutts led on the 
Grenadiers, who inſtead of mounting the breach, 
purſued the enemy that were in the covert -way, 
and made towards St. John's gate, thinking to have 
entered with them: But the gate bein a 4 cloſe 
ſhut, they and the battalions that followed them, 
were 2 there; ſo the breach was neglected, 
and the affair miſcarried. It was thought we loſt 
more men in this attack, than we ſhould, had we 
mounted the breach, and taken that part of the 
town. 

Our regiment on this occaſion, had our Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, one Captain, and four Subalterns 
killed: One Captain, and ſeven Subalterns wounded ; 
and about 100 private men killed and wounded. 
Major Hamilton was made Lieutenant-Colonel on 
this occaſion, | 

His Majeſty meeting with. theſe dilappointments 
at Limerick, broke up the ſicge, and drew off the 


army on the goth, and the day after went to Ma- 


ter ford, where he embarked for England the day 
following. He left the command of the army to 
Count Selms, but he ſoon followed the King, on 
which Lieutenant-General Ginkle was appointed to 
command. Two days after the King parted _ 

| e 
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the army, the Duke of Wirtemberg and Major-Ge- 1690. 
— — were ordered to march to Cor-t . 


with the Daniſh and Dutch forces, where the Earl 
of Marlborough was arrived with ſome troops from 
England, for the reduction of that place and Kin- 
ſale. The remaining part of our army was diſpoſed 
ſo as to form a frontier _ the Shannon, that 
river being the frontier of the enemy. Our regi- 
ment, with ſix others and a detachment of Horſe, 
was poſted at Mullingar, under the command of 
Colonel Brewer. 


26 


About the middle of May, General Ginkle aſ- 1691. 
ſembled the army near Mullingar, which was com 


ted to be about 23000. The I1rifþ army was aſ- 
embling at the ſame time on the other ſide the Shan- 
non near Athlone, and was eſteemed to be much a- 
bout our number. Theſe were commanded by 
Lieutenant-General St. Ruth; who being an old 
experienced Officer, wag ſent over the laſt winter, 
by the approbation of King James. He brought 
with him a ſmall matter of money, 


King had faithfully promiſed them. . = 
From Mullingar we marched to Ballymore, a- 
bout midway to Athlone, it being ſituated on an 
iſland in a lough. This place the enemy had for- 
tified, and had poſted about 1000 men in it: But 
we took it in ſix days, and made them priſoners of 
war. Here the miſerable effects of war appeared 
in a very melancholy manner ; for the enemy to 
t a famine among themſelves, had drove all 
uſeleſs mouths from among them the laſt winter, to 
dur ſide of the Shannon: And we, for the ſame 
reaſon would not ſuffer them to come within our 
frontiers ; ſo between both, they lay in a miſerable 
ſtarving condition. Theſe wretches came flocki 
in great numbers about our camp, devouring al 
the filth they could meet with. Our dead horſes 
crawling with vermin, as the ſun had parched them, 


were 


and a great- 
many fine yon but no men, which yet them EE 
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1691, were delicious food to them; while their infants © 
Gnomes ſucked thoſe carcaſes, with as much eagerneſs, as 
if they were at their mothers breaſts. 2 
From hence we marched to Athlone, the Shannon | 
dividing this town as it does Limerick. We took | 
the hither town by ſtorm, the third day after we | 
came before it ; and the ſame night threw up an 
intrenchment along the river ſide, beginning above 
the bridge, and carrying it on, below the works of 
the other town. In this work I received a favour- 
able ſhot on the crown of my head ; the ball only 
' grazed on a good thick ſkull, and went off. 
Ihe enemy's whole dependence was on the other 
part of the town; as there was a deep and rapid 
river between them and us. They had alſo on their 
fide of the river, and about the middle of the town, 
a large ſtrong caſtle, or tower, which over- looked 
1 our works; and their whole army lay incamp- 
within a quarter of a mile on the back of 
the town. , 
_ Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, our Gene- 
rals ſeemed reſolved on paſſing the river at this 
place; for they judged from the extreme dryneſs 
of the ſeaſon that it might probably be fordable. | 
Yet however the undertaking ſeemed raſh, and al- 
moſt —_ to every one but themſelves, even 
though the river ſhould prove to be fordable. 
In order to carry on their deſign, they cauſed 
the intrenchment on the river ſide, to be raiſed ve- 
ry high, and made very ſtrong ; with embraſures | 
battering cannon, — platforms for eight 
mortars. With theſe we ſoon battered down that 
face of the caſtle which lay next us, and from which 
they had annoyed us with their ſmall arms, and a 
couple of Drakes. We had alſo beat down and le- 
velled their works on the river ſide, yet all this ſig- 
nified nothing, unleſs the river was fordable. We 
had at that time three Daniſh ſoldiers under ſen- 
tence of death in the Provoſt's ; theſe had a - 
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don offered them if they would undertake ford- 1691. 
ing the river. The men readily] agreed to it 


27 


and putting on armour, they entered the river at 
noon-day, at three ſeveral places, ſome diſtance 
from each other. Our men in the trenches were 
ordered to fire, ſeemingly at them, but yet over 
their heads ; from whence the enemy concluded 
them deſerters, and did not fire at them until they 
ſaw them returning: But our great and ſmall ſhot 
in the trenches being prepared at this inſtant, we 


fired inceſſantly over our men, which obliged the 


enemy to keep down their heads, this means 
the three men were preſerved, two of them only 
being ſlightly wounded. The deepeſt part of the 
river took them up to the navel : But it had not 
been known ſo low in the memory of any living. 
This experiment being made, every thing was pre- 

for paſſing the river, and attacking the town. 
orty Grenadiers, and eighty choice men out of 
every regiment of Foot, were appointed for this 
ſervice ; and the whole army to be in readineſs to 
ſuſtain, ſhould there be occaſion, 

Accordingly on the 20th of June, this detach- 
ment marched openly down into our works at mid- 
day ; all the hills on our fide being crowded with 

le to behold the action. This brought Sr. 

uth with his whole army down to the town to give 
us'a warm reception ; whereupon we thought that 
matters were not ſo prudently conducted, as they 
might have been; and indeed, as things then ap- 
peared, we had but a diſmal proſpect. The de- 
tachment lay in ſuſpence in our works above three 
hours, and at length were ordered back to camp 
ſo we concluded all our labour and pains were loſt. 
However, orders were given that neither Officer 
nor ſoldier of the detachment ſhould ſtir from their 
regiments, that they ſhould all be in readineſs at a 
minutes warning, and not be put on any other 


When 
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When St. Ruth ſaw our detachment drawing off, | 
he concluded that we ſhould not attempt paſſing the | 
Shannon at this place; and thereupon .— his 
army back to camp, leaving the uſual compliment 
of men to guard the town, and to let them all ſee | 
how ſatisfied he was as to the ſecurity of Athlone, 
he made an entertainment for all the Gentlemen and 
Ladies of his camp, 

Our army lay very quiet both in camp and 
trenches all that night the next day, without 
firing a ſhot great or ſmall ; inſomuch that it was 
generally believed on both ſides, we ſhauld make 
no further attempts here, but endeavour to pals at 
ſome. other place. And indeed it looked ſome- 
thing like it, for next day we were drawing off our | 
cannon and mortars, and all combuſtible matters 
out 1 our 0 2 that after ſuch a manner 
that the enemy might eaſily perceive it. This con- 
firmed Sz. Ruth in his 5 id 

Thus matters continued till the-22d, which hap- 

ned to be the day that St. Ruth: had appointed 
or his entertainment; but early this morning cen- 
tinels were poſted on all the hills that look toward 


the enemy, to prevent any one from appearing 
thereon; and about ten o'clock orders came along 


the lines, for the detachment of every regiment to 
draw out, and march down into the trenches by 
themſelves with all the privacy imaginable. - This 
was ſo exactly obſerved, that the enemy did not in 
the leaſt ſuſpect any thing of the matter. About 
three o Clock the ſignal was given, when on a ſud- 
den we bounced over our works into the river, 

and were a good way on before the enemy perceiv- | 
ed us, This rouzed them as it were out of ſleep, 
and they began to fire upon us after a canfuſed 
manner ; but the cannon from our batteries, and 
the ſmall arms from our trenches fired cantinually 
over our heads, until we had gained the oppoſite 
bank, fo that they did us very little hurt; = - 
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they were in ſuch conſternation that they made lit- 1 


is Wrle or no reſiſtance. In ſhort we were maſters of 
the town before St. Ruth knew any thing of the 
matter. As ſoon as he heard it, he marched down 
in great haſte to drive us back again; but here he 
found, when it was too late, that he had been guil- 
ty of a great miſtake, in leaving the works on 
back part of the town ſtanding and in good 
ir ; for theſe were now a defence for us agai 
imſelf, and indeed this was the only thing that 
induced our Generals to attempt paſſing the river; 
for had he deſtroyed theſe works, we ſhould never 
have been able to defend the town againſt his whole 
army, eſpecially as the caſtle which till held out, 
was crowded with men; for though we had bat- 
tered down that face of it which lay to the water, 
et the other parts remained intire, and had a num- 
— of men in them. 

St. Ruth finding there was no poſſibility of driv- 
ing us back again, returned his army to camp, and 
early next morning marched off in 17 — haſte, up- 
on which the caſtle ſurrendered at diſcretion. In it 
were Major-General . 
RO had near 2000 
killed and taken; ma ſtrange, 
we had but 29 men — aotic_as many 
wounded, and not an Officer of note hurt. 

Here I had a narrow eſcape of my life, a ſtone 


which had been thrown from the top of the caſtle 


as I paſſed under it, fell on my ſhoulder ; the ef- 
fects of which I feel to this day, on every change 
of weather. This indeed I deſerved for being ſo 
fool-hardy, as to put myſelf on this command * 
it was not my turn; but it was a warning to me 
ever after. It is an old maxim in war, that he who 
e man, but 

that farther is a fool. | 
The day after St. Ruth marched off, our army 
palſed the Shannen, and encamped —— 
S | | m 


Brigadier Maxwell, 
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lay until the works were 
repaired, and the town cleanſed from the dead bo- 
dies, and then we marched after the enemy. Our 
firſt day*s march was to Ballinaſioe; here the Gene- 
ral had an account that 87, Ruth had taken up the 
ſtrong, camp of Aghrim, within three miles of us, 
where he ſeemed reſolved to ſtand a battle. Early 
the next morning being the-42th of July, the Ge- 
neral ordered all the tents and baggage to go back 
to Athlone. At the ſame time he marched the 
army in four columns up to the enemy, and found 
them drawn up in two lines to very advan- 
e, their whole camp ang at a ſmall diſtance 
hind them; which looked as it they were reſolved 
to win the day or loſe all. 

Their right flank was covered by a large moraſs, 
which extended along their front till it paſſed their 
center. From thence to the caſtle of Agbrim, 
(which covered their left flank ) were a parcel of 
old garden ditches, within which was poſted their 
left wing of Foot; and they had a body of Horſe 
drawn up on a plain behind theſe ditches. St. Ruth 
had alſo poſted Lieutenant General Sarsfield with a 
reſerve. body of Horſe in the rear of their center, 
with poſitive directions not to ſtir from thence, un- 
til he received his orders. th! 524 

We began the battle about four in the afternoon, 
by firſt attacking them on the right, and ſo gradu- 
ally on, until we on the right came to engage their 
left, that had been poſted within the ditches. They 
maintained their ground on the right and in the cen- 
ter with great obſtinacy and reſolution, and repulſ- 

our men in thoſe places ſeveral times with conſi- 
loſs; but they that had been poſted within 

the ditches did not behave well; for upon our at- 
tacking them, they gave us one ſcattering fire, 
and away they ran to the next ditch; we ſcrambled 
over the firſt ditch, and pans them to the next, 
and fo from ditch to ditch until we drove them in- 

2 to 
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to the plain where their Horſe were drawn up. 1691. 
Theſe came down upon us, and obliged us to re- 
tire to the ditches, m whence we fired ſmartly 
upon them, and made them give back. By this 
time our Horſe having marched round between the 
moraſs and the ditches, engaged their Horſe, and 
ſoon obliged them to follow their Foot, who never 
attempted to rally. Much about this time St. Ruth 
was taken off by a cannon ball : It was at a very 
critical juncture, when his orders were much want- 
ed ; for their center and right wing ſtill maintained 
their ground; but ſeeing their left put to flight, 
and not having orders from their General, they 
ſoon ran into confuſion, and were put to a total 
rout. 
$arsfield was very punctual in obſerving St. Rutb's 
— orders; fbr though he had ſeveral opportunities of 
rim, doing great ſervice, yet he would not ſtir from his 
of — ſtill expecting his General's orders. At length 
ſaw all was loſt, and was then obliged to ſcam- 

orſe per off with the crowd, without ſtriking one ſtroke, 
th chough he had the greateſt and beſt part of their 
tha Cavalry with him. Our Horſe made a great ſlaugh- 
iter, ter of their Foot in the purſuit, which we continu- 
un- ed till night came on. The enemy had near 4000 

killed, and above 2000 taken, and we had above 
on, 300 killed and wounded. 
Never did the Iriſb fight ſo well in their own 
heir country, as they did this day, (the Foot only except- 
hey ed, which were poſted within the ditches) and had 
en- it not been that S. Ruth fell, it were hard to ſay 
ulſ- bow matters would have ended; for to do him 
nſi- I juſtice, notwithſtanding his overſight at Athlone, he 
hin was certainly a gallant brave man, and a good Of- 

ficer, as 8 by the diſpoſition he made of his 
army this day. Had he lived to order Sarseld 
down to ſuſtain his left wing, it would have given 
affairs a turn on that fide ; and as to that of leav- 
ing his camp ſtanding with all their baggage in it, 
7%; © not 
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not excepting his on; this was deſigned purely 


his reſolution to conquer or die. 

Our army halted here the day after the battle, 
until our tents and came up; and we ob- 
liged the priſoners to bury the dead. The day fol- 
lowing we marched towards Galway, which ſur- 
rendered the third day after we came before it. 
Here Baldarict O Donne! came with his clan, and 
made his ſubmiſſion to the Government. 

And now having taken Galway, we marched di- 
rectly to Limerick, where the enemy had rallied all 
their ſcattered forces. This gariſon, with part of 
the counties of Clane and Kerry, was all they had 
of the kingdom: Yer ſtill having hopes of ſuc- 
cours from France, they determined to hold Lime- 
rick to the laſt extremity ; and with this view had 
taken up the ſame ground they lay on the preced- 
ing year. Whereupon our General took up the 
fame ground, which the King then ſat down on. 
We might indeed have come at the ground that 
they were upon; but then they by marching 
through the town, would have taken up this 
ground, and cut off our communication with our 
gariſons, from whence we were to be ſupplied 
with neceſſaries. The General ſoon found that the 
fiege would ſpin out to a great length, unleſs ſome 
means were found for paſſing the river at this very 
place; whereby he might be able to drive the ene- 
my from the ground they were on, to inveſt the 
town on all ſides, and at the ſame time to keep our 
communication open. But it was very difficult to 
effe& this, as the enemy kept conſtant guards, 
and patrols going all hours of the night, on their 
fide of the river. He diſcovered, however, by 
means of a ſecret correſpondence he held with Co- 
lonel Lutterel, that to preſerve his eſtate, he was 
inclined to favour him in paſſing the river; and 
accordingly, when Lutterel had that guard, he 


gave 


it ſo ſtrongly guarded in all parts, that in a Coun- 
* D 
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gave the General notice of it. We had every 1697. 
thing in readineſs, the bridges laid at the place a- 
inted, and part of the army over before it was "7 
ay; and as the morning pou foggy, we 
marched up to their camp undiſcovered, and were 
the firſt that brought them the account of our paſ- 
ſing the river. Here we found moſt of them 
in their huts, and this ſudden unexpected atta 
put them into ſuch a conſternation, that they ran 
about in a diſtracted manner, ſome in their ſhirts, 
ſome quite naked, moſt of the foot making to- 
wards the town : But here the gates were ſhut a- 
ainſt them, leſt our men might enter with them, 
y which means the greater of them were 
killed under the walls. The few Horſe they had 
with them, fled to the farrheſt part of the county 
Clare, much in the ſame condition with their Foot. 
Our General having ſucceeded very fortunately in 
this important affair, ſoon inveſted the town on all 
ſides. This brought on the famous Capitulation 
of Limerick, by which the Jriſb ſurrendered both 
the town and kingdom. Tyrconnel died in Lime- 
rick during this ſiege ; and thus ended the war of 
Ireland. 
In the month of May the Earl of Galway im- 602 
barked at Waterford with 23 Regiments of foot , 29: 4 
(of which ours was one). We landed at Briſtol, 
m whence we marched to Southampton, and 
there imbarked, in order to make a deſcent into 
France, under the command of the Duke of Lin- 
fer, ſecond ſon to the old Duke Schomberg. We 
had the fleet of England and Holland to at- 
tend us; but as the famous ſea-fight of La Hogue 
(in which the naval force of France was in a great 
meaſure deſtroyed) had been fought but three 
weeks before, the French Court expected a deſcent, 
and had drawn a great number of their regular 
troops and militia to the ſea-coaſt ; and we found 


cil 


34 
. +3692. cil of war, which was held on that occaſion, nei- 
= cher Admirals nor Generals were for landing the 
troops. So when we had failed along the ſhore } 
as far as Uſhant, we returned and came to an an- 
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chor in the Downs. The wing was then with the 
army in Flanders ; here theretore we waited until 
the return of an Expreſs, which the _=_ had 
ſent, to know his Majeſty's pleaſure, with reſpect 
to the troops on board. 

About this time it was reported, that the Go- 
vernour of Dunkirk had conſented to deliver up 
that fortreſs to the Duke of Linſter, that the Earl 
of Marlborough, or his Counteſs, had diſcovered 
the ſecret, and betrayed it to the Freuch Court, and 
that his Lordſhip was put out of favour on that ac- 
count : But this was a groundleſs report, occaſion- 
ed by our lying ſo long oppolite Dunkirk. Beſides, 
the thing in itſelf was not practicable; for conſider- 
ing the ſituation of the place, it was not poſſible 
for the Governour to deliver it up to us, without 
the conſent of the whole gariſon, and that is not 
to be ſuppoſed. Governours indeed have betrayed 
their gariſons by land, where an army can come 
up to the very gates of them : But this caſe was ve- 
ry different; for we could not poſſibly land but in 
fair day-light, and that near a mile from the town, 
where we mult wait the opportunity of tides, and 
ſtand within reach of a number of cannon, The 
report therefore could be nothing more than meer 
chimera ; and beſides, it is a myſtery to this day, 
whether the Earl of Marlborough was in reality 
eyer out of favour with King William, though in 
appearance indeed he was in diſgrace. 

pon the return of the Expreſs, we failed to 
Oſtend, where the troops landed, and marched from 
thence to Furnes and Dixmude, the ent my having 
quitted them on our approach. We continued 
here until we had fortified them, and put them in 
a ſtate of defence. Then leaving gariſons in * 
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the reſt of the troops returned to Oſtend, where we 
imbarked and failed for England, Our Regiment 


quartered in Briſtol. | 
In the beginning of May our > gr" marched 


to Portſmouth, where we imbarked on board the 
d fleet, and ſerved as Marines this ſummer. 
The fleet was commanded by three joint- Admirals, 
viz. Sir Ralph Delaval, Sir Cloudſiey Shovel, and 
Admiral Killegrew, all on board the Britannia. To- 
ward the end of May the fleet ſailed from Spit- 
bead to Torbay, where in a few days we were join- 
ed by the Dutch ſquadron commanded by Admi- 
ral Callenberg. Here we waited the arrival of Sir 
George Rooke, who commanded a ſeparate ſqua- 
dron of twenty Men of War, for convoying the 
Turky Merchant-ſhips up the Mediterranean, A- 
bout the middle of June, Sir George with the Mer- 
chant-men joyned us, and next day the whole fleet 
ſet fail, «4, ſtood away to the Weſtward. This 
was eſteemed the fineſt fleet that had appeared on 
the Britiſh ſeas, in the memory of any man then 
living. Here were near one hundred line- of- battle 
ſhips, excluſive of the ſquadron under Sir George : 
There were alſo Fire-ſhips and Tenders, and Mer- 
chant-men of ſeveral nations beſides England and 
Holland. The whole was computed to be rather 
more than a thouſand ſhips. The grand fleet 
ſtretched in a line one after the other, cach Admi- 
ral with his ſquadron in its proper ſtation, They 
failed thus in line of battle between the coaſt of 
France and Sir George, with his Merchant-ſhips : 
Not one ſhip being to be ſeen without the line, or 
a-head of the Britannia. All the ſea, from the line 
of battle to our Engliſb coaſt, ſeemed as a floating 
wood covered with canvas ; and as the weather was 
very fair, the whole made a moſt glorious appear- 
ance, 
When we came the length of the Land's-end, 


our Admirals ſcnt off two light ſhips to look into 
D 2 the 
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woy—sd ſquadron had failed from thence, In the mean time 


— — Are? * 


the whole fleet continued ſailing with a fair eaſy | 
gale, until we had paſſed the Bay of Biſcay. Here | 


our Admirals were to open their orders, by which 


they found, that they were not to ſail farther with Sir 
George, but return home to guard their own coaſt. 
The two ſhips that had been ſent to look into Breſt, 
arrived at this time, and gave an account that the 
Breſt ſquadron had failed three days before they got 
thither. We had alſo an account from the coaſt 
of Spain, that the Breſt and Toulon ſquadrons were 


Joined, and at anchor in Lagos Bay, in order to 


intercept Sir George Rooke, with the Turky Mer- 
chant-ſhips ; ſo good was the French intelligence, 


that they knew — the time our fleet was to 
n 


fail, and that our grand fleet was to accompany Sir 


George to ſuch a latitude and not farther ; in conſe- 


quence of which their two fquadrons were then 
Joined, I» 
Our Admirals upon opening their orders, fent 
for Sir George, and told him they muſt conform to 
them. He inſiſted, that they very well knew, the 
French ſquadrons were joined, and lay in wait for 
him and his Merchant-men in Lagos Bay : That 
it was not more than twenty-four hours fail from 
thence, and therefore he hoped they would not 
think of quitting him, ſince that muſt infallibly ſa- 
crifice both him and ſo much treaſure to the ene- 
my. He deſired further, that they would keep 
him company, at leaſt till ſuch time as they found 
whether their intelligence was true or not. Sir 
Cloudfley on ſo great an emergency, was for break- 
ing through their orders : But the other two were 
abſolutely againſt it; and as there were two againſt 
one, our grand fleet tacked about and failed for 
England, leaving Sir George to ſhift for himſelf. 
By the time we had reached Torbay, an Expreſs 
arrived from Sir George, with an account that -r 
ſecor, 
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ſecond day after we had parted from him, early in 1693. 
the morning (as he expected) he eſpied the French. 


fleet at an anchor in Lagos Bay : That on the firſt 
ſight of him, ſeeing ſo great a fleet with him, 
they did believe the grand fleet had ſtill kept him 
company, and therefore ſlipt their cables, and ſtood 
away for the ſtreights. That he on the firſt ſight of 
them, made ſignals to the Merchant-ſhips to make 
the beſt of their way back again, while he kept in 
the rear, and made a running fight of it. Before 
the enemy diſcovered their miſtake, Sir George had 
got a great way a-head of them, inſomuch, that 
their largeſt ſhips could not come up with him, 
and the few light ones that did, dared not attack 
him, In the end he brought off the whole fleet, 
except a few heavy Merchant-men, that were taken. 
Here the nation was betrayed by a ſet of vile men, 
that had crept into the Miniſtry ; the moſt ſecret, 
tranſactions of our Cabinet were communicated to 
the Court of St. Germains, nay it was ſhrewdly ſuf- 
ed that two of our Admirals were not right, 
— neither of them was ever employed after. 
Upon the arrival of the expreſs from Sir George, 
our Admirals immediately put to ſea, and crowded 
all the fail they could towards a in order to in- 
tercept the French ſquadron on their return But 
they were too nimble for us, and had put into 
that port two days before we made the length of 


Upfant. Upon this we returned to Spithead, where 
we found Sir George with all his ſquadron, and 


moſt of the Merchant-men. 
About the middle of September, our regiment 


diſembarked at Portſmouth, from whence we 


marched to Norwich. Here we quartered about ſix 
weeks, then marched to London, were reviewed by 
the King at Hyde-Park, and in two days embarked 


at the Red-houſe for Flanders. We landed at Oftend 


in December, and quartered there the remaining 
part of the winter. 
D 3 Our 
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Our Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Hamilton, who 
wayne always attended at the head of the regiment, was 
now made Colonel in the room of the Earl of 
Meath, who choſe rather to ſtay in Ireland. , 
Our regiment was now to act under the King in 
Flanders. In the beginning of May he ordered the 


2 to rendezvous at Bethlem near Louvain, and 
on 


e review found them 90,000 compleat. The 
French army was commanded by the Duke of 
Luxemburgh. They were at the ſame time aſſem- 
bling on the plains of Mont St. Andre, and were 
computed to be near 100,000. 

| Soon after the review we marched to Roſebeck, 
where we lay near a month. In this time a diſpute 
aroſe about the ranks of ſome of our Britiſh regi- 
ments of foot, and in particular about that of ours; 
to rectify which, the King ordered a board of Ge- 
neral officers to meet. | 

Now as the General officers were moſt of them 
Colonels of regiments raiſed in England by King 
James the ſecond, they ſhewed great partiality on 


this occaſion ; for they would not allow the regi- | 


ments raiſed in Scotland or Ireland to have any 
rank in the army, but from the time of their com- 
ing into England, and entering upon Engliſh pay. 
By this regulation, ours that had been regimented 
in Jreland in the reign of King Charles the ſecond, 
had loſt rank of eleven regiments, that had after- 
wards been raifed by King James the ſecond. The 
King thought it very hard, but as he had left the 
matter to them, he confirmed their ſentence, From 
hence it is, that regiments raiſed in Ireland take 
rank only trom the time they come on the Britiſh 
eſtabliſnment: Scotland ſince the Union is out of 
the queſtion. However this affair has occaſioned 
ſome confuſion, and many complaints and diſputes, 
even to the time of my quitting the army, as ſhall 
be ſhewn in its proper place, _ 
is 
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His Majeſty having all things in readineſs for 1694. 
carrying on the campaign, was very intent on giv- yd 


ing 2 e. In order to which, he ad- 
vanced up to him in eight columns. Luxemburg 
however would not ſtand it, but retired behind the 
Mehaigne, where there was no coming at him. 
Our army thereupon encamped on thoſe plains, 
where we continued above a month, expecting that 
Luxemburg would draw out to fight us: But all to 
no purpoſe. The King then formed a ſcheme for 
ng the Schelde at Pont Eſpier, by which means 
e might get within the enemy's lines in French 
Flanders. If he could have effected this, it would 
give him an opportunity of raiſing large contribu- 
tions, and of levelling the lines they had in thoſe 
parts; and he could alſo have obliged Luxemburg 
to fight him on his own terms. 

To keep the thing as ſecret as poſſible, the Kin 
had concerted it with the Elector of Bavaria an 
the Field Deputies only. In order to execute this 
ſcheme the Elector marched off on a ſudden with 
20,000 men. He was to make all the expedition 
he could to gain the paſs, and early next morning 
the King marched the reſt of the army after the 
Elector, having firſt ſent all the heavy baggage to 
Bruſſels : But as ſecretly as this affair was carried 
on, Luxemburg had timely notice of it, and had 
ſent off the Marſhal Bouffliers with a ſtrong body 
of Horſe and Dragoons, each of them carrying 
foot behind them, who came up to the paſs — 
hours before the Elector. It was ſaid however, 
that had he puſhed his march as he might have 
done, he muſt have reached the paſs ſeveral hours 
before Bouffliers : But be that as it will, the E- 
lector was ſuſpected upon this occaſion. His Secre- 
tary had been hanged the laſt year at the head of 
the army, for holding a fecret correſpondence with 
the enemy, and his Highneſs had acquitted him- 
ſelf of that matter : But this new affair made 

—_—_ many 
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many people think he was not right at the 
bottom. 

The King being diſappointed here, marched the 
army on toward Oudenard, and paſſed the Schelda 
little above that town. We incamped on the plains 
about half a league from thence, where we lay 
until the heavy baggage came up, and then march- 
ed to Roſſelaar, where we ended the Campaign. 
Our Regiment quartered in Ghent, which place was 
our quarters every winter this war. 

The King had formed a deſign to open this 
Campaign with the ſiege of Namur, and to cover 
the matter, he incamped, in the beginning of May, 
with the groſs of his army at Beſſelaar near the 


enemy's lines, between Menin and Ipres, and 


made a ſhow as if he intended to beſiege Fort 
Knoque ; while the Elector of Bavaria and General 
Ginkle (now Earl of Athlone) formed a flying 
camp near Bruſſels, under pretence of covering 
that town, and the country about it. 
The French army was commanded by the Duke 
de Villeroy (for Luxemburg was now dead) both 
armies being in number much the ſame as the laſt 
year. Villeroy drew with the groſs of his army 
within his lines oppoſite the King; and Marſhal 
Bouffliers formed a flying camp near Mons, to ob- 
ſerve the motions of. the Elector and Athlone. 
The Mareſhal was very circumſpect, but could 
not prevent them from inveſting Namur He 
found means, however, to throw himſelf with a 
ood body of Foot and Dragoons into the town. 
t was inveſted on the 2oth of May, O. S. which 
was no {mall ſurprize both to Villeroy and the 
Court of France: But they were very eaſy about 
it, when they found that Bouffliers had thrown 
himſelf into it, with ſuch a powerful reinforce- 
ment; for Namur was eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortifications in Europe : The caſtle was of great 
8 | Extent, 
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extent, fituated on a rock, with prodigious works 169g. 
about it: They had in it a Mareſhal of France. 


together, with Count Guiſcard, the Governour, an 
old experienced Officer, and a gariſon of 14,000 
choice troops, well provided with all manner of 
neceſſaries for a long ſiege ; and to compleat the 
whole, they had a numerous army abroad in the 
field. All theſe things confidered, the undertak- 


ing was looked upon to be exceedingly hazardous, 


at leaſt, if not raſh. Notwithſtanding all this the 
King was determined to go through with the 
fiege of this important place ; for he had under- 
taken it by the advice of the famous ingineer 
Lieutenant-General Cohorn, who had been chief 
director of the fortifications of Namur, when it 
was in the hands of the States-General, and con- 
ſequently knew well all the ſtrong and weak parts 
of it. 

When his Majeſty received advice that the E- 
leftor had inveſted Namur, he conſidered that upon 
his marching = thither, Villeroy would take the 
opportunity of plundering all this part of the 
country, Whereupon he ordered Major-General 
Ellinberg with nine Regiments of Foot, and one of 
Dragoons to enter Dixmude, in order to cover the 
country thereabout. He alſo left with Prince Vaude- 
mont about 20,000 men to cover Ghent, Bruges, 
and the parts adjacent; and then marched with the 
main of the army to join the Elector at Namur. 
Here I ſhall leave him for a while; for as our Re- 
giment was left with Prince Vaudemont, I chuſe 
in this place to give an account of what paſſed be- 
tween him and Villeroy. 

When the King had marched off, the Prince 
took up the ſtrong camp of Ar/ſeil, three leagues 
from Ghent, as if he deſigned to maintain this poſt 
againſt the French army. Villeroy, who by this time 
had drawn his army without their lines, and was up- 

on 
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1695. on his march toward him, finding the prince ſtrong- 
2 5 |y poſted and well intrenched, ſtopt about three 
leagues ſhort of him, and waited for ſome batter- 

ing cannon he had ſent for from Life, 


a ſmall army againſt go, ooo; it ſtood him upon 
therefore to 
eaſily be ſurprized and cut to pieces. For this pur- 
poſe he procured three Capuchin Friers; one of 
them who was a crafty artful man, kept conſtantly 
about Villeroy's quarters, and became very intimate 
with many of the General Officers. From them 
he eaſily learned every ſcheme or project that Vil- 


leroy had formed againſt the Prince; the other two 


plyed conſtantly between both camps, and brought 
their intelli Never did any General ſtand 
more in need of and ſpeedy intelligence than 
the Prince did on this occaſion ; and to ſpeak the 
truth, never was any General better ſerved. 

The Prince placing great confidence in his ſpies, 
reſolved to ſtand his ground as long as poſſible, in 
order to gain time for the King to fix himſelf at 
Namur. Villeroy having waited eight days for the 
coming up of his cannon, up within can- 
non-ſhot of our intrenchment. There he halted, 
and gave orders for cutting a great number of faſ- 
cines, and to have every thing in readineſs to at- 
tack us by break of day next morning, He had 
alſo, ſome hours before, ſent off Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Montal with a large body of Horſe and Dra- 

round our right, in order to prevent our 
retiring to Ghent, and to fall on us in our rear, 
when he attacked us in front. Yillerey had formed 
this ſcheme in order to make ſure of our ſmall ar- 
my; and had it taken effect, it would have blaſted 
all the King's hopes at once, and obliged him to 
raiſe the ſiege before he had fired a gun. 

Prince Vaudemont had an account of all this the 


night before Villeroy came up; whereupon early 
this 


_— * * 4 
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he Prince had now a difficult taſk to manage, | 


ve truſty ſpies, otherwiſe he might 
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wa with all their train, except a few 
light field-pieces, which he kept to amuſe the ene- 
my. About five in the afternoon Villeroy came up, 


and we made a ſhow as it we were determined to 
ſtand him. Thus matters ſtood till a little after 


ſun-ſet, at which time the Prince ordered the Ca- 
valry to diſmount, and take the intrenchments, and 
the Foot to link out of them, and march with all 
the privacy and haſte imaginable toward Ghent ; 
and when it grew dark, the Cavalry mounted and 
followed the Foot. 

Villeroy did not in the leaſt ſuſpect this, till ſome 
of his advanced guards obſerving that matters were 
very quiet in the intrenchments, at length ventured 
up to them, and finding that the bird was flown, 
ſent to acquaint the General of it; whereupon he 
ordered the army to march with all the expedition 
they could after us : But we having the ſtart of 
them by ſome hours, were ſafe under the works of 
Ghent by the time that day began to peep. Ge- 
neral Montal had got in our rear as we were march- 
ing off, and came down on our left flank : But 
Sir David Collier with two brigades of Foot, gave 
him ſo warm a reception, that he was obliged to 
retire with conſiderable loſs. When it was fair 
day-light, Villeroy's Horſe began to appear; upon 
which the Prince ordered the army to pals the ca- 
nal that runs from Ghent to Bruges. This canal 
had on it a very good breaſt-work for the defence 
of it, and by the means of it, we had a communi- 
cation with Bruges, Newport, and Oftend. 

Villeroy had reckoned himſelf ſure of us, and 
conſequently was greatly chagrined at the diſap- 
pointment ; however, he was determined to peu of 
a ſecond puſh at us, expecting he might meet with 
an opportunity of palling the canal upon us, which 
would in ſome meaſure anſwer his end: But here 

the 
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: this morning he ordered the army to ſtrike their 1695, 
tents and = up their baggage, and ſent them a 
to Ghent 
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169 5, the Prince's good intelligence ſaved us again. He 
could not form any deſign, or make the leaſt move- 


ment, but the Prince had immediate notice of it, 
inſomuch that the French ſaid he dealt with the De- 
vil. And indeed, conſidering the deep canal that 


was between us, it was very ſurprizing to every 


man of us, that he could have ſuch timely notice 
of every thing that was tranſacted among them. 
Villeroy ſpent a full month to little purpoſe in 
marching forward and back ward along theſe canals, 
which harraſſed our ſmall army exceedingly; at 
length he turned off to Dixmude, where it was im- 
poſſible for the Prince to give any manner of aſſiſ- 
tance, and there indeed he ſucceeded vaſtly beyond 
his moſt ſanguine expectations. 

Major-General Ellinberg was a Dane, who by 
his perſonal courage and merit had raiſed himſelf 
from a private centinel to the rank of a Major- 
General in the Daniſh ſervice ; and was particu- 
larly recommended to the King by the Duke of 
Wirtenberg, (who commanded the Daniſh forces) 
as a gallant, Officer and a proper man for the com- 
mand of Dixmude : But his behaviour therein ſur- 
prized all that had ever known him ; for as ſoon 
as Villeroy appeared he ſent for all the commanding 
Officers, and without firing a ſhot, propoſed to 
ſend out to him to capitulate, The Officers as ti- 
morous as himſelf, after a ſhort pauſe conſented to 
it; the commanding Officer of the Dragoons only 
excepted, who exclaimed loudly againſt ſo baſe and 
cowardly an action: However, one againſt ſo ma- 
ny {ſignified nothing; ſo an Officer was ſent out to 
—_— who, though he _ 8 at ſo un- 
expected a meſſage, yet (taki e thing right) 
5 . FR 0 the 59 hg "ey he 
would enter into no other Capitulation with him 
than this ; that the gariſon ſhould ſurrender priſo- 
ners of war, that the place ſhould be delivered up 
to him within an hour, and that if he 1 4 
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of it, 
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ſhot, he would = every man of them to the 


1695. 
ſword; tO all which they baſe ly and ſcandalouſly 95 


ſubmitted. But we muſt not forget the behaviour 
of an Engliſh Gunner on this occaſion : Upon ſend- 
ing out the Officer to capitulate, the Governour had 
given orders, that not a ſhot ſhould be fired on 
in of death, until he ſhould ſend further orders. 
Row as ſoon as Villeroy had ſent back the Officer, 
he ny the Governour would not dare fire up- 
on his men) had ordered ſome Ingineers, with a 
good body of Foot to march openly down and 
make a lodgement on the covert-way. This was 
contrary to all the rules of war ; upon which one 
of our Gunners, ſuppoſing there was treachery in 
the caſe, let fly his gun among them; this ſet all 
their ſhot going, great and ſmall; for every one 
ſuppoſed that the Governour had given orders for 
it : Hereupon the enemy ſcoured back, leaving 
many of their men dead behind them. The firing 
however, was ſoon ſtopt by the Governour, who 
could not diſcover who it was that began it ; 
and on ſurrendering the place and the troops, he 
made up that matter with Villeroy. In this manner 
was Dixmude, with a noble body of troops, baſely 
given up the very day the enemy appeared before 
it. Both Officers and ſoldiers were immediately 


ſent priſoners into France, and diſperſed through- 


out the kingdom, contrary to the cartel that had 


been ſettled for the releaſe of priſoners. 


From Dixmude, Villeroy marched to Deynſe. 
The Prince on his retreat from Arſeil, had order- 


ed Brigadier O' Farrel to take the command of this 


place on him. In it were only two weak battalions, 
who on Yilleroy's appearing before it, followed 
the example of Dixmude, and were treated in the 
ſame manner, 

And now Villeroy who had ſpent much time in 
theſe parts, began to think of marching to the re- 
lief of Namur. He reſolved however firſt to take 

2 Bruſſels 
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. 5. Bruſſels in his way, and to give the plunder of that 


famous City to his Soldiers: But the Prince, whoſe 
1 e never failed him, having early notice of 
his deſign, had got thither before him, which hap- 
piy — the town from being plundered, though 
he could not = revent it from — bombarded, 
When Villeroy had done all he —. againſt Bru/- 
fels, he then determined to relieve Namur, and to 
oblige the King to raiſe the ſiege, which by this 
time was far advanced; for on the 4th of Fuly, 
Bouffliers had been obliged to ſurrender the T own, 
and retire with his troops into the Caſtle, and the 
King was now battering that with 150 Cannon and 
5o Mortars, and had made himſelf maſter of a 
great part of the outworks. 

It was on the 4th of Auguſt that Villeroy drew 
off from Bruſſels ;, from thence he marched to the 
plains of Fleury, where he was reinforced from al 
the gariſons thereabout, and his army was compu- 
ted to be above 100, ooo. Upon his drawin — off 
from Bruſſels, Vaudemont marched and join 
King; who, having left the Elector with — 


20, ooo men to carry on the ſiege, was encamped 


with the main of the army at the ſtrong camp of 
Maſſey, behind the Mehaign, a good league om 

Namur. On the 12th of ouſt the Prince join- 
ed the King, and the day following our Regi- 
ment, with three other Britiſh, was ordered to re- 
lieve,an equal number that had been ſhattered at 
the ſiege, where we arrived time enough to come 


in for our ſhare of it. 


On the 14th, his Majeſty had an account that 
Villeroy was on his march toward him, and that 
he had poſitive orders to raiſe the ſiege. On the 


16th, he pitched his camp within half a league 


of the King, and next morning advanced in order 
of battle, within cannon-ſhot of his intrenchments. 
From thence he had a fair view of his Majeſty's 


ſituation and the diſpoſition of his army, which it 
ſeems 
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ſeems he did not like; for he marched back to his 1695. 
camp without making the leaſt attempt. Here 
upon he held a grand conſultation with his General 
Officers, who to a man were againſt attacking the 
King. They were not for marching off, but con- 
cluded to continue thereabout, in order to diſtreſs 
him in his forage and other neceſſaries: But the 
King had ſupplied himſelf abundantly with every 
thing of this kind, while the other was throwing 
away his time in dancing after Prince Vaudemont. 

On the 21ſt, very early in the morning, they 
perceived ſignals of diſtreſs from the top of the 
Caſtle, whereupon they advanced again up to the 
King's intrenchments, but to no purpoſe ; ſo re- 
turned to camp as before. And early next mor- 
ning, Villeroy ſetting fire to his camp, marched off. 
This was a ſignal to Bouffliers to make the beſt 
terms he could. 

During theſe motions, the Elector puſhed on 
the ſiege with all the vigor imaginable, and on 
the 2oth of Auguſt, made a general aſſault in man- 
ner following. The evening before the attack, the 
King ordered down from his camp 2000 Grena- 
diers and 4000 Fuſiliers; theſe marched into the 
trenches as they arrived, and before it was day, all 
the beſieging army alſo marched into them; by 
which means the trenches were ſo crowded, that two 
Britiſh Regiments, (of which ours was one) were 
ordered to march off within the walls of Sa/fne 
abby, above a quarter of a mile from the breach 
we were to attack. 

About ten in the morning the ſignal was given, 
at which time the Lord Cutts, at the head of the 
Britiſh Grenadiers, ſuſtained by four Britiſb Regi- 
ments, attacked the breach of the Terra-Nova ; 
Count De Riviera led on the Bavarians, who at- 
tacked the Covert-way of the Cohorn ; the Dutch 
under the command of the Duke of Holſtein Ploen, 
attacked the Covert-way about the Devil's Houſe F 
an 
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1696. and the Covert-way, from thence down to the 
' ny Miaeſe was attacked by the Brandenburgers, Hano- 


verians and Heſſians. The Lord Cutts, with two 
of our Britiſþ Battalions and the Grenadiers, were 
beat off from the breach, before our two Regi- 
ments from Saline abby could come up: Howe- 
ver, we afterward carried on the attack, and mount- 
ed the breach, but could not proceed farther, ſo 
were obliged to retire and follow the Grenadiers, 
Thus were we beat off, yet all the other attacks 
ſucceeded ; for they drove the enemy out of their 
Covert-way, and made a lodgment thereon, though 
not without the loſs of many brave Officers and 
Soldiers. Our Regiment in particular, (which in- 
deed, I believe, was the. greateſt ſufferer of any) 
had our Ljaneoane-Colond, four Captains and ſe- 
ven Subalterns killed ; our Colonel, three Captains, 
and ten Subalterns wounded ; and 271 private 
men killed and wounded. At this attack I recei- 
ved a ſhot in my right ſhoulder ; the bullet was 
cut in two by the bone, (or perhaps there was a 
brace of balls) for one part went quite through, and 
the other was taken out ten weeks after. I was 
thirty weeks under cure. i F 
The King ſaw this action from a riſing ground 
at the back of Salſine abby, and took particular 
notice of the behaviour of our Regiment; for our's 
only mounted the top of the breach, and we plant- 
ed our Colours thereon ; but could not proceed 
farther, becauſe a ſtrong retrenchment had been 
thrown upon the inſide, which we could not ſee till 
we had mounted the very top of the breach, ſo 
we were obliged to follow the crowd. His Majeſty 
on this occaſion was pleaſed to honour us with the 
title of, The Royal Regiment of Foot of Ireland. 
And now my worthy friend, Colonel Hamilton, 
having it in his power to provide for me, gave me 
a Colours, 


111ton, 
ve me 
lours, 
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a Colours, and made me ſenior to ſeven Enfigns 1695. 
— 7 


at Once. 
Bouffliers now found that we were maſters of his 
innermoſt Covert-way, and were preparing to raiſe 


batteries on the Glacis; he knew alſo, that if theſe 
were brought to perfection, the gariſon could have no 


other terms but that of being made priſoners of war. 
In theſe circumſtances he was when he made the ſig- 
nals of diſtreſs above mentioned, the day after the at- 
tack ; and upon this, ſeeing Villerey's camp on fire, 
he beat the Chamade the day following. > pens 
Hoſtages were exchanged and a capitulation ſet on 
foot. Bouyffliiers would have excuſed himſelf from 


being a party; it being beneath the dignity of a 


Mareſhal of France to treat of a ſurrender : But the 
King would not allow any one elſe to treat, and as 
a Mareſhal was preſent, the Governour would not 
take it upon him ; ſo he was obliged to treat with 
the Elector of Bavaria, and to ſign the following 
Gpitulation, viz. That he with the Garifon ſhould, 
on the - 6 inſtant, O. S. march out of the breach, 
with Drums beating, Colours flying, fix pieces of 
Cannon, and as many covered Waggons, and other 
marks of honour. 

Accordingly the Mareſhal and Governour march- 
ed out at the head of their Troops, which were 
about 5000. As ſoon as they were clear of the 
Caſtle, the Heer Dykevelt, one of the Field Depu- 
lies, went up to Bouffliers and deſired to ſpeak 
wich him in private. To this he readily conſent- 
ed, believing he had had ſomething extraordi- 
nary to communicate to him relating to peace ; for 
all parties at this time were heartily tired of the 
war. But he was ſtrangely ſurprized when Dyke- 
velf told him he was the King of England's priſo- 
ner, who had ordered him to be arreſted on account 
of the Gariſons of Dixmude and Deynſe, that had 


been detained contrary to the cartel, which was 
kttled by commiſſaries appointed by both Kings 
TE F 
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1695. for the releaſe of priſoners. He was till, more 
was ſurprized, when he found himſelf ſurrounded by x 
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party of Horſe : The commander telling him, he 
muſt go with him to Maeſtricht. Hereupon he 
defired he might have liberty to ſend to the Elec- 
tor, with whom he had made his capitulation. 
This was granted, and to him he complained of 
the violation of his treaty, and let him Know that 
the King his Maſter would not fail to revenge the 
affront. The Elector replied, that the King of 
England commanded, and that he made uſe of this 
expedient, ' to prevent the perpetual infractions | 
which his Maſter continually made upon all cartels 
and capitulations, contrary to the law of arms. 
Whereupon he was compelled to ſubmit, and was | 
ſent to Maeftricht, where he remained till thoſe 
Troops were returned, 
When the King had ſettled matters at Namur, | 
and the wounded had been ſent down the Maeſe | 
to Liege, where our grand Hoſpital was fixed, he | 
drew the army into the field, and offered Yillero | 
battle : But the Marſhal declined it, and drew with- | 
in his lines. Soon after both armies went into quar- 
ters, and the Gariſons of Dixmude and Deynſe be- 
ing returned, a Court-martial was ordered to be 
— at Ghent for the tryal of the commanding Of- 
cers. ; 

Major-General Ellingberg ſaid but little in his 
defence. He frankly owned that from the moment 
he received orders fr that command, he was un- | 

accountably ſeized with a panick, which, he could 
never get over; nor could he ſay he had ever af- 
ter acted with any preſence of mind, and therefore 
he dated his ruin from that moment. 
The plea of the commanding Officers was, that 
as the 3 commanded, it was their du- 
ty to obey : But that being a very etence, 
the Court- Martial paſſed 3 follows — 
That Major-General Ellingberg being guilty 20% 
| c. 
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commanding Officers that had ſigned the capitula- 
tion, ſhould be caſhiered and rendered incapable of 
ever ſerving more. At the ſame time they recom- 
mended the Officer that commanded the Dragoons, 
to the King for preferment. | 
Brigadier O- Farrel, a man of long ſervice, who 
had behaved well on all occaſions, pleaded that 
Dyenſe was but a poor fortified village, and that the 
Gariſon conſiſting of two weak Battalions only, was 
not ſufficient to ſtop ſuch a numerous army from 
running over its works, even without firing a gun, 
or putting a ſpade in ground. The commandin 
Officers alledged the ſame thing, and it was well 
known to be matter of fact: Notwithſtanding 
which, the _— was caſhiered, and ren- 
dered incapable of ever ſerving the Crown of Eng- 
und more. The King confirmed the ſentences of 
the Court-Martial, and every thing was executed 


2 

But while things were going on happily abroad. 
the M big and Tory parties at home, ( forgetful of 
the true intereſt of their country,) were driving the 


nation into confuſion. The Whigs to a man were 


all for the Revolution; but many of them who 
were of turbulent and reſtleſs ſpirits, were for in- 
eroaching too much on the Prerogative ; and ſome 
went ſo far, that they were downright Republicans, 
and would have no King at all. On the other hand, 
the er part of the Tories were intirely againſt 
the Revolution, and theſe were for bringing back 
their-abdicated King, But as they dared not own 
this publickly, they covered their real deſign by 
crying out, that the Church was in danger; and 
this artifice brought over many well meaning men 
to their party, who yet continued zealous for the 
Revolution. 

The King plainly ſaw the fatal conſequences of 
this'Party-Spirit, on our affairs both at home and 
| E 2 abroad 


Sc. ſhould have his head cut off by the common 1695. 
Executioner of the Daniſh Forces; and that all tage 
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1695, abroad; and therefore uſed all the means in his niſtr! 


power to reconcile them, and bring them over to Were 
the true intereſt of their country. He changed 13 
hands ſeveral times, bringing either party into the 2 


miniſtry, ſometimes half one, half the other, which ha 
was called the Motly miniſtry ; but all to no pur- : 
poſe. So in the end he became fretful 94 87 
and was it not for the great regard he for the . 
Proteſtant religion, and the liberties of Europe, : na 
(which he plainly ſaw muſt be ſwallowed up by the 1 
French King, if he did not ſtand in the gap, ) was — | 
it not for theſe, he would have left the kingdom to i e 
themſelves, and returned to his native country, = - 
where he was in a manner adored. But as theſe F ©" 
were at ſtake, he determined ſtill to continue among Kine 
them, ungrateful as they were. | 10 
About this time a plot was ſet on foot for aſſaſ- ra | 
ſmating the King, under the ſoft name of attack- * 
ing the Prince of Orange in his Winter Quarters; I 
and the French King was ſo confident of ſucceed- 


ing in it, that he had 30, ooo men to aſſemble at N 
Calais, with ſhipping to tranſport them to Eng- * 
land, where the Jacks were ready to join them. 

King James alſo had arrived there, waiting for the \ 
ſignal of the fatal blow ; but the watchful eye of as 
providence diſappointed their wicked deſigns, and 9 
the conſpirators received the juſt reward of their * 


villainy. | 

; Upon the diſcovery of this plot, the King per- 
_ ceived who were his and the nation's friends, and 
who were not. He ſaw clearly that the greater part 

of the Tories were rank Facobites, who had hooked 

in the Church, only as a pretence to cover their 

dark defigns, and to draw in well-meaning men ; 

he ſaw alſo that ſome among the }/higs were no- 

thing better than downright Republicans. He there- 

fore very wiſely threw off the violent men of ei- 

ther party, and relied on thoſe that were more mo- 

derate in each of them. Of theſe he choſe a Mi- 

niſtry, 


in his 
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niſtry, which joined heartily in ſuch meaſures as 
were for the true intereſt of their Country. Theſe 
he continued all the remaining part of his reign ; 
as did alſo his ſucceſſor Queen Ann, with very 
little variation, until ſhe had views inconſiſtent with 
the good of the nation, and then they were no lon- 
ger fit for her purpoſe, 

It was this miniſtry, with the concurrence of a 
zealous Parliament, that preferved the nation at this 
juncture. The filver coin had been clipt to tha. 
degree that it was not worth half its nominal value, 
from hence aroſe infinite confuſion and a general 
diſcontent. All theſe things were aggravated by 
the Jacks, inſomuch that the Nation was upon the 
point of breaking out into rebellion ; and the French 
King had conceived ſuch hopes from hence, that he 
told King James, if this did not reſtore him to his 
dominions, he muſt never expect ſuch another op- 
portunity. However by calling in the old coin, 
and erecting mints in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
they ſoon brought matters to bear, to the ſurprize 
of all men. The coin was almoſt inſtantly circy- 
lated among them again, and the minds of people 
quieted. 

The two former Campaigns his Majeſty had 
braved the enemy, but was now conſtrained to act 
on the defenſive, Several cauſes had concurred to 
this; for firſt the Duke of Savoy had been oblig- 
ed to clap up a peace with France the laſt winter, 
which enabled the French King to ſend a much 
— army into the Netherlands this year than 

erly ; then on the diſcovery of the Aſaſſinati- 
on plot, ſeveral of our Britiſb Regiments had been 
ordered for England, which ſtill continued there ; 
but the greateſt misfortune of all was the want of 
money. The Parliament indeed had always grant- 
ed ſufficient ſums for carrying on the war ; but the 
oppoſite party in the Houſe ſtill found means to clog 
the Funds, and place them on remote payments; this 


3 
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1696. of neceſſity made them fall ſhort; for as they 
1 were not paid in due time, the nation run year 


in debt, and conſequently arrears became due ty 
the Army; inſomuch that ſome of our auxiliary 
Troops refuſed to take the field, till they were paid 
what was due to them. Then the new modeling 
of the coin added much to the ſcarcity of money, 
and it was with much difficulty the King could take} 
the field at the ſame time with the enemy. Ho. 
ever though Villeroy's army much out-numbered 
ours, yet he never attempted any thing, but con- 
tented himſelf with lying encamped with the groſi 
of his army on the plains of Cambron, while! 
Bouffliers with the other part encamped at Roſſ-| 
| laar. | 
The King and the Elector encamped with the! 
groſs of the army at Hall, in order to cover Br. 
ſels and that part of the country; and Prince Van. 
demont with the reſt of the army encamped along 
the canal between Ghent and Bruges to oppoſe 
Bouffiiers. Thus both Armies lay fronting each 
other, during the whole Campaign, without at- 
_ tempting any thing on either ſide. This looked a: 
if both parties grew weary of this long and bloody! 
war. In the beginning of O#ober both Armies 
broke up, and went into Winter Quarters, and 
ſoon after a treaty of peace was ſet on foot at Ry/ 
wick, 
In the beginning of May both Armies took the 


_ „Feld, the enemy being much more numerous this 
| year than the laſt. Old Lewis out of a bravado, 


ſent three of his Top-Mareſhals ro command this | 
powerful army, expecting to gain ſome extraor- 
dinary advantage over the Allies, which might ob- 
lige them to make peace with him on his own! 
terms. Theſe were Villeroy, Catinat, (who had 
been employed in 7zaly againſt the Duke of .Savoy) | 
and Bouffliers, and they encamped with their whole 
army on the plains of Cambron. an 
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The King, who had little more than half their 1697. 
number, encamped at Bois-Signior- Iſace, about fivfe:! 
from the enemy; and well knowing of 
what conſequence it muſt be, ſhould they get an 
advantage over him at this critical juncture, was 
obliged to keep a number of ſpies continually ply- 
ing backward and forward, left he ſhould be fur- 
prized by any ſudden movement. If any thin 
of this kind ſhould happen, he knew the French 
Plenipo's at Ryſwick, would become very uppiſh 
on it; and as they expected it daily, they were ve- 

ry dilatory in their negotiations. 


About the ing of May the three Mare- 
ſhals decamped on a ſudden, and advanced toward 
the King; he having timely notice thereof decamp- 
ed alſo, and retired towards Promel But as we 


were juſt come to our ground, and about to pitch 
our camp, he had an account that the enemy had 
turned ſhort, and were on a full march toward 
Bruſſels ; whereupon the King ordered the Army 
to march with all the expedition we could that way, 
ſo by marching night and day through the wood 
of Soignies, we arrived at Brofſel ſome hours before 
the enemy, and took up the ſtrong camp of An- 
derlecht, where we fell to work in throwing up a 
ſtrong-intrenchment with ſeveral redoubts, which 
effectually ſecured both the Army and Town. 

The enemy finding themſelves diſappointed in 
their deſign on Bruſſels, ſtopt ſhort at Hall; and to 
let the world ſee that they would do ſomething, they 
ſent a detachment to lay ſiege to 4eth, though they 
very well knew, that by the time they could take 
ace muſt be. concluded, and that then it 
muſt be given up again. However it was a han- 
dle for the French to boaſt, that their King gave 
Peace to Europe, when it was in his power to car- 
ry on the War, and the Allies not able to oppoſe 


him, 
EK 4 When 


1697. When the French Plenipo's found that their 
3 XMareſhals had failed in their deſign on Bruſſels, 
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they ſoon came into a peace; and by the time that 
Aeth was taken, all things were agreed on, except 
ſome particulars relating to King James. Theſe 
were referred to the King and Villeroy, to be ſet- 
tled in camp; upon which his Majeſty appointed 
the Earl of Portland, and Villeroy the Marſhal 
Bouffliers, to meet between both Armies, and ſettle 
the matter. They came to an agreement at the 
third meeting, and ſo ended this War. 

In the month of September both Armies quitted 
the field. Our Britiſp Troops were quartered in 
Ghent. and Bruges, till tranſports arrived to carry 
us home. It is worth obſerving how great a num: | 
ber of Troops were quartered in the ſingle town | 
of Ghent at this time, and the affair was fo happi- 
ly conducted, that the burthen on the inhabitants | 
was very inconſiderable. This was owing to the 
contrivance of a poor button- maker, who made 2 
fortune by it. The number was as follows, 

17 Regiments of Horſe and Dragoons, 05010 | 

_ ——_ Foot, ; 24050 
e Britt Spaniſh Trains o 
7 -— $ 00590 


29630 ; 


Note, not half of them Britifþ. 
The tranſports being arrived at Oftend, our Re- 
giment, with the Troops deſigned for Ireland, | 
marched thither. We fled on the tenth of De- 
cember, every ſhip having orders to make for Cort, 
but ſtanding too much to the Southward, we loſt 
our courſe, and upon making land, found it to be 
the old head of Kinſale. The weather being hazy 
we dared not venture in, ſo ſtood out to ſea ; and 
having beat about the coaſt two nights and two 
days, with great difficulty we put into Bantry bay, 
where we landed on the 24th of December. From 

| thence 
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thence we marched to Cork, and joined the reſt of 169). 
Yruſſels, our Regiment, and there we quartered” that win 


ter. 

except Soon after our landing a great reduction was 
Theſe made in the Army, ſeveral intire Regiments were 
be ſet · ¶ broke, as alſo three Companies of thoſe that ſtood; 
pointed each Company being reduced to two Serjeants, two 
Marſhal i Corporals, one Drum, and 34 private Men. In 
d ſettle the month of June 1698, I married near Cork. The 
at the WF Auguſt following the Regiment marched to Water- 
ford, in 1699 we marched to Dublin, and in 1700 
quitted to Charles-tort near Ninſale. And this year Charles 
red in the Second of Spain dying without iflue, another 

| Carry war broke out. 
num. In the month of June our Regiment with eleven 
town more, all foot, imbarked at Cork, on board a ſqua- 
happi- dron of men of War commanded by Admiral 
bitants Hopſon. We landed in Holland ſoon after, and 
to the our Regiment was quartered at Hueſden. Up- 
nade 2 on the breaking out of the War, all Regiments had 
3 orders to fill up and to — — the former eſta- 
bliſhment ; on this occaſion I was made Lieu- 

tenant. 

ln the beginning of Auguſt the King came over 
to Holland, and brought with him the Earl of 
Marlborough, whom he made General in chief of 
the Britiſh forces next to himſelf ; and as he very 
well knew the capacity of the man, he introduced 
him as his Ambaſſador Extraordinary to the States- 
General, recommended him to them in a particu- 
lar manner, and adviſed them to have great regard 
to his counſels. All the Britiſh forces that were 
then arrived in Holland, were reviewed by his Ma- 
jeſty at Roſſendal near Breda, which was the laſt re- 
— he made, and ſoon after he returned to Eng- 
nd, 
In the month of September King James the Second 
of England died at St. Germains in France ; a re- 
markable inſtance of the inſtability of human affairs ! 
5 his 
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1701. his bigotry to the Romiſb religion, and a deſire of 
. —— after an abſolute arbitrary manner, loſt him 
three Kingdoms. This laſt was a n inherent 
in the whole Stuart race, and yet had neither 
reſolution nor conduct to them through their 
deſpotick ſchemes. Hence it was, that almoſt all 
their — were a continued ſcene of diſtreſs, both 
to themſelves and their Kingdoms. 

On the fatal eighth of March following, died 
the great King William, whoſe name ought to be 
wrote in our Britiſh annals, in letters of gold. A MR « 
Prince whom Providence had raiſed up, not only 40 
to reſtore and to ſupport our Religion and Liber- F « 
ties in particular: But alſo to check the pride and 44 
ambition of Lewis the Fourteenth, who had com- 

bdined with King James to enſlave all Europe. And « 
indeed, conſidering the infinite hazards and diffi- F « 
culties he paſſed through, even from his cradle, te 

lots that had been made againſt his ſacred life; cc 
both at home and abroad, and the infinite dangers F « 
he was expoſed to in the field: He ſeems, all a. 
long, to have been the care of a ſpecial and pecu- F «<« 
liar Providence, which had determined to preſerve 'F « 
him, until he had effected the great and glorious ' 40 
Work that had been allotted him. It was ſingulan 
iy providential in particular, that his life was pre- 

erved until he had formed a ſecond Grand Alli- 

ance againſt that aſpiring Monarch, who, contr -- 
ry to the ſacred ties of Treaties, had placed his 
grandſon Philip on the Spaniſh throne ; by which 'F « 
acceſſion of power, he was in a fairer way than 40 


ever, of accompliſhing his long - projected ſcheme FF 4 
of Univerſal I | ts N = 
When, he found himſelf in a declining ſtate of 'F « 
health, and was ſenſible of his approaching death, 40 
he well knowing, as has been ſaid, the capacity of 10 
the man, placed the Earl of Marlborough at the 40 
head of the Britiſh affairs, made him General of his 10 


Forces, and let him into the whole affair of the 
| Conte» 
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Confederacy. But would you know the heart and 1701. 


ſoul of that great man, read it in his laſt memorable 
ſ to the Britiſh Parliament, (dictated by him- 
elf, as were all his ſpeeches) when he had put eve- 
ry thing in a right channel for carrying on the 
war. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« Y Promiſe my ſelf you are met together full of the 
66 ] juſt ſenſe of the common danger of Europe, 
« and that reſentment of the late proceeding of the 
« French King, which has been ſo fully and uni- 
« verſally expreſſed in the loyal and ſeaſonable 
« Addreſſes of my people. | 
«© The owning and ſetting up the pretended 
Prince of Wales for King of England, is not on- 
& ly the higheſt indignity offered ro me and the 
„ whole nation, but does ſo nearly concern eve 
% man, who has a regard for the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, or the preſent and future quiet and happi- 
e neſs of your country, that I need not preſs you 
to lay it ſeriouſly to heart, and to conſider what 
* further effeftual means may be uſed, for ſe- 
& curing the ſucceſſion of the Crown in the Pro- 
* teftant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of all 
„ Pretenders, and their open or ſecret abettors. 
„By the French King's placing his grandſon on 
* the Throne of Spain, he is in a condition to op- 
* preſs the reſt of Europe, unleſs ſpeedy and ef- 
mM feftual meaſures be taken. Under this pretence he 
is become the real Maſter of the whole Spaniſh 
& Monarchy; he has made it to be intirely depending 
* on France, and diſpoſes of it as of his own do- 
* minions ; and by that means he has ſurrounded 
* his. neighbours in ſuch a manner, that though 
the name of peace may be ſaid to continue, yet 
they are put to the expence and inconveniencies 
„ of war, This muſt affect England in the neareſt 
and 


{ 
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1901. +46; and ; moſt ſenſible manner, in reſpect to our eve 
trade, which will ſoon become precarious in all 


e the valuable branches of it; in reſpe& to our MY © > 
66 and ſafety at home, which we cannot hope » 
46 ould long continue; and in reſpect to that 3 
« part which England ought to have, in the pre- 8 
66 P of the liberty of Europe. 


In order to obviate the general calamity with y 
© which the reſt of Chriſtendom is threatened by x 
this exorbitant power of France, I have conclu- 
4 ded ſeveral alliances, according to encourage- M 44 u 
. 6 ment given me by both Houſes of Parliament; 
&* which I will direct ſhall be laid before you, and 
& which I do not doubt, you will enable me to MF ._. | 
«© make good. There are ſome other treaties ſtill F ., r 
depending, that ſhall be likewiſe communicated | Y 
„to you, as ſoon. as they are perfected. A « c 
« It is fit I ſhould tell you, the eyes of all Eu- 
rope are upon this Parliament; all matters are 
K at a ſtand, till your reſolutions are known, and 4 c 
« therefore no time ought to be loſt. ; 


: cc 
V＋ou have yet an opportunity, by God's bleſ- '} 4 " 
s ſing, to ſecure to you and your poſterity, the F. , N 
c quiet enjoyment of your religion and liber- F 4 * 
<« ties, if you are not wanting to your ſelves, but 4 


« will exert the antient vigour of the Engliſ na- 44 
«<< tion: But 1 tell you plainly, my opinion is, if , b 
you do not lay hold on this occaſion, you have 4 2 
«© no reaſon to hope for another. In order to do 4 

« your part, it will be neceſſary to have a great 4 x 
* ſtrength at ſea, and to provide for the ſe- « x 
% curity of our ſhips in harbour; and alſo, that * 

there be ſuch a force at land, as is expected, in 4 1 


proportion to the forces of our allies. 4 f 
* Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, I do 6 
recommend theſe matters to you, with that con- « t 
5 cern and earneſtneſs, which their importance re- 40 
« quires: At the ſame time I cannot but preſs « : 


you to take care of the publick Credit, which ; 
++ cannot 
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e cannot be preſerved but by keeping ſacred that 1701. 
« Maxim, that they ſhall never be loſers, who wwwaed 


« truſt to a Parliamentary ſecurity. | 
lt is always with regret, when J do-afk aids of 
Ty my People; dut you will obſerve that T deſire 


„ nothing which relates to any perſonal 7 2 
4 of — I am only preſſing 2 do all you 
« can for your on ſafety and honour, at fo criti- 
« cal and dangerous a time; and am willing that 
« what is given, ſhall be' wholly appropriated to 
« the purpoſes for which it is intended. 

« And fince I am ſpeaking on this head, I 
« think it proper to put you in mind, that durin 
« the late War, I ordered the accounts to be Jaid . 
« yearly before the Parliament, and alſo gave my 
i aſſent to ſeveral bills for taking the publick ac- 
© counts, that my Subjects might have ſatisfaction 
« how the money given for the War was applied; 
« and I am willing that matter may be put in any 
« farther way of Examination, that it may appear 
© whether there were any miſapplications and miſ- 
* managements, or whether the debt that remains 
upon us, has really ariſen from the ſhortneſs of 
«© the Supplies, or the — of the Funds. 

I have already told you how neceſſary diſ- 
10 n will be for carrying on that great publick 
e buſineſs, whereon our ſafety, and all that is valu- 
able to us depends. I hope what time can be 
. — will be employed about thoſe other very 
t deſireable things, which I have ſo often recom- 
*« mended to you from the Throne; I mean the 
forming ſome good Bills for employing the 
“ Poor, for encouraging Trade, and the further 
« ſuppreſſing of Vice. 

% Lords and Gentlemen, I hope you are come 
together determined to avoid all manner of diſ- 
* putes and differences, and reſolved to act with 
a general and hearty concurrence, for * 
| « the 
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Wa continued the deceaſed King's Miniſtry to a man 
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the common Cauſe ; which alone can make this 


happy Seon. 1 21:2); 
4 Maul think it as 2 bleſſing as could 
<< befal England, if I could obſerve you as much 


« inclined. to jay afide, thoſe unhappy, fatal Ani- 
« moſities, which divide and weaken you, as I am 
« diſpoſed to make all my Subjects ſafe and eaſy, 
* as to any, even the higheſt Offences, committed 
«« againſt me. F 

Let me, conjure you to diſappoint the only 
„ hopes of our enemies, by your Unanimity. | 
have ſhewn, and will always ſhew how deſirous 
am to be the common Father of all my 
„People: Do you in like manner lay aſide all 
* 8 and diviſions; let there be no other 
«« diſtinction heard of among us for the future, 
% but of. thoſe who are for the Proteſtant religion, 
«* and the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and of thoſe *' 
«© who; mean a Popiſh Prince, and a French Go- | 
vernment. | | | f 
I will only add this, if you do in good earneſt | 
4 deſire to ſee England hold the ballance of Eu- 
rope, and to be indeed at the head of the Pro- 
& teftant intereſt, it will appear by your right im- 

<<. proving the preſent opportunity,” | 


This Speech had ſuch an effect on both Houſes 
of Parliament, that they unanimouſly agreed to 
every thing his Majeſty propoſed to them; and 
being truly ſenſible of their great danger, and of 
the declining ſtate of the King, they immediately 
ſet themſelves to work, prepared ſeveral valuable 
Bills for the Royal Aſſent, which he ſigned with 
great pleaſure, and by the fatal eighth of March 
1701-2, had put every thing in a right channcl 
for carrying on a vigorous War. 

Queen Aun being ſeated on the Britiſh Throne, 


(a few of her Houſhold only excepted). She con- 
tinued the ſame Parliament, confirmed the * 
the 
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the King had made, and purſued the ſame ſchemes 1702. 


and meaſures, which he had formed. 
her Royal Conſort Prince George of Denmark, 
Lord High Admiral, and Generaliſſimo of all her 
Forces by ſea and land. She alſo appointed the 


Earl of Mar Iborough Captain-Generalof all her land 


Forces, and ſent him to Holland in quality of her 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary, to notify the King's 


death, and to conſult on meaſures for carrying on 


an offenſive War in the Netherlangs. 

I am now entering upon the tranſactions of a ſe- 
cond War, the cauſe whereof was this; that the 
French King contrary to the faith of treatics had 


laced his Grandſon on the Spauiſpo Throne. This 


ng done, he ſoon found means to bring over to 
his intereſt, the two ungrateful Brothers, the E- 
lectors of Bavaria, and Cologn. The firſt had 
been made Governour of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
by the means of King William and the Allies: Yet 
on this occaſion he received French Troops into all his 
Gariſons, and made all thoſeſ of the Dutch that were 
in them priſoners ; for whi piece of ſervice 


the French King promiſed to give him all his aſ- 
fiſtance, to raiſe him to the Imperial Throne, 
The Elector of Cologn had alſo been 


to that Electorate by the intereſt of the Allies, and 
had been made Biſhop of Liege in oppoſition to 
the French King, who uſed all his endeavours in 
favour of the Archbiſhop of Furſtenburg : Yet he 
alſo received French Troops into all his Gariſons, 
except Cologn, where the Canons of the city refuſed 
to receive either him or them. The French King 
kept the Dutch Troops priſoners, until the States 
had acknowledged Philip, King of Spain: But as 
ſoon as their troops returned, they broke through 
that acknowledgment, and declared war againſt the 
two Crowns. 

The firſt thing the Confederates undertook in the 


Netherlands was the ſiege of Key/er/waert, a F 8 
treis 


She made - 
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1902: treſs belonging to the Electorate of Cologn, but 
—gariſoned by the French. It lies cloſe on the Ger- 
man ſide of the Rhine, three leagues above Cleves. 
The ſiege was formed in the month of April by the 
troops of Pruſſia, Hanover, Heſſe, and ſome Dutch, 

f — by the Prince Vaſſau Sarbruct; where. 
upon the French King ſent the Duke of Burgundy | 
and Mareſhal Boaffliers, with an Army of ſomething 
more than 60,00 to raiſe the ſiege. They in- 
camped on the hither- ſide of the Rhine, but dared 
not venture to paſs the river; however they found 

means to prolong the ſiege, by — freſh men 
in boats every night to the beſieged, and bringing 
back their wounded. : 

When the French had marched up. into theſe | 
parts the Earl of | Athlone took the field with a- 

ut 24,000, and incamped three leagues beyond 
Nimeguen, near Cranenburg, in order to cover this | 
part of the country. In this ſmall army was our 
Britiſh Infantry, the Horſe being ſtill in quarters. 

The Duke of Burgundy and Mareſhal Bowffliers ' 
finding that they could not prevent Key 13 
from falling into the hands of the Allies, had 
formed a ſcheme to cut off Athlone. The two 
armies were but five leagues diſtant from each other, 
but then we had a large thick wood in our front, 
which they could not poſſibly — through; 
wherefore they divided their army, and upon beat- 
ing Tattoo, decamped on a ſudden ; the Duke of 
Burgundy marching with the right wing of the 
army round by the way of Cleves, and Bouffliers 
with the left round by Gennep. They continued 
marching all that night, and the next day, with 
deſign that both wings ſhould cut between us and 
Nimeguen. Had they ſucceeded in this, not a man 
of our ſmall Army could have eſcaped; all muſt 
either have been killed or taken. At the ſame 
time Munz muſt alſo have fallen into their _ 

| whic 


| : 
3 | 
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which would have opened them a way into the very 1902. 
heart of the Province of Holland, and been a fatal 
blow to the Allies at this time. 

They carried on their march ſo privately, that 
our General had not the leaſt notice of it, till noon 
next day; and he inſtantly gave orders to ſtiike 
our Camp and march. This furprized us not a 
little, more eſpecially as many of us had ſent our 
horſes to Nimeguen for forage, and for want of them 
were obliged to leave our tents and baggage be- 
hind us: But expreſſes were ſent after them, with 
orders to throw away their forage, and bring off our 
tents and baggage, which they luckily effected, 
and were at Nimeguen before us. We continued 
marching all night, but were obliged to take a 
conſiderable round, in order to leave the great 
road for the artillery and baggage. By day-light, 
we were within leſs than a league of Nimeguen, at 
which time the enemy's Horſe began to appear on 
both ſides of us. This made us mend our pace, 
and they puſhed forward to try if they could get 
between us and the town, Some of their Dra» 
ns came ſo near, as to make a puſh at the 
tch Foot, which put them in ſome diſorder 2 
But the next Regiments to them faceing about, fired 
upon them, and made them ſcour back. At 
length we arrived fafe within the outworks of Nime- 
guen. My Lord Athlone with the Horſe kept in 
the rear of the Foot, and behaved with great con- 
duct and bravery : But was much cenſured for not 
having better intelligence ; for half an hour more 
would have cut us all to pieces. 

The Governour was an older General than Atb- 
hone, and was diſguſted that the other had been 
made a Veldt-Mareſhal over his head; and on this 
occaſion, there was ſome reaſon to ſuſpect he had 
been tampering with the enemy ; for though he 
ſaw them cloſe at our heels, within half cannon- 


thot of the town, yet he . not a Cannon mounted 
on 


—— 
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1702. on all the ramparts ; nor could the Burghers obtain 
[ the keys of the ſtores, but were obliged to break 
them open, to draw . the Cannon up to the Ram- 

arts, and to bring the Powder and Ball on their 

ks. When this was done, they fired like fury 
on the enemy, and made them retire immediately ; 
otherwiſe as their Foot was juſt come up, it was 
believed they would have attacked us in thoſe noble 
advanced works, which had been made there during 
the ſhort interval of the laſt Peace, by the famous 
Engineer Coborn. He, as it were, foreſaw what 


that we ow 


ſer fwaert ſurrendered, which it di 


more eſpecially as this poſt covered the G 
they had on the Meuſe. 


VU pon the ſurrender of Keyſerſwaert, the Prince 


French Gariſons as high as Cologne; and the remain- 
ing part of theſe Troops came and joined us at Nime- 


uen. . | | 
7 About the end of June the Earl of Mar/borough 
came and took upon him the command of the con- 
federate Army in the Netherlands. Upon a review 
he found them to be compleat 70,000, well ap- 
pointed 


had now ha _—_ and it was to theſe very works 
- our preſervation. Whether * G- 

vernour was faulty or not, I ſhall not pretend to 
ſay: But it is moſt certain that the States ſent for 
him in a ſhort time, and he was never heard of 


The enemy incamped about a league from us, 
where they ſtaid two nights only, and then march- 
ed back to Cleves. Here they continued deſtroy- 
ing the fine improvements of that place, until Key- - 
q in a few days. | 
Whereupon they marched, and took up the ſtrong | 
_ of Gennep, having the Wood of Cranenburg | 
on their right, the river Meuſe on their left, and a | 
deep ſwampy river in their front. Here they pro- 
poſed to continue while they could meet with — ; 
ons 


of Naſſau marched with about 14,000 Pruſſians, 
&c. up the Rhine, to clear that river of all the | 
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pointed in all reſpects. The ſecond day after he 1702, 
reviewed them, he marched directly up to the ene 


my, and incamped at Duckenburg, within two 
leagues of them, having his Right cloſe to the 
Meu/je. | 

2. my Lord Marlborough, who never had the 
command of ſuch an Army before, knew very well 
that the eyes of all the Confederates were upon 
him z more eſpecially thoſe of the States General. 
They in compliment to the Queen of England, had 

iven him the command of their Army; and even 
the ſafety of their Country depended in a great mea- 
ſure on his conduct. However, that wiſe State, 
even in the late King's time, (in whom they placed 
all the confidence imaginable) always ſent into the 
feld with him, two of the moſt experienced of 
their Council of State, who were to be conſulted 
n all occaſions. They therefore ſent at this 
time with the Lord Marlborough, the Baron de 
Heyd, and the Heer Guildermalſon z; which his 
Lordſhip could not take amiſs, ſince he knew it 
had been their conſtant practice. 

My Lord ſaw that, at his firſt ſetting out, it was 
not very conſiſtent with his honour to lie idle; and 
finding the enemy reſolved on keeping their ſtrong 
camp, where there was no r at them: He 
formed a ſcheme which obliged them to quit their 
comp and dance after him. In order to this he 
cauſed three bridges to be laid over the Meuſe, un- 
der pretence of ſupplying his camp with _ 
from the other ſide : But the very evening 
bridges were finiſhed, he decamped on a ſudden, 
paſſed the river, and continued marching all that 
night, and till noon the next day, at which time 
he came up with the Caſtle of Gravenſbruct. It was 
a ſmall frontier gariſon belonging to the enemy, in 
which were about 300 men. It held out about 
three hours, and then ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


From hence we continued our march to Huberiſſill, 
F 2 about 
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1702. about eight leagues from the place where we paſſed 
che Meyſe ; and by this means we were between 
the enemy and home. 

This ſudden march was no ſmall ſurprize to the 
Duke of Burgundy and Bouffliers. They knew if 
they fought us, it muſt be at great diſadvantage, 
and yet could not tell how to get home without it. 
Farly next morning they decamped, but were ob- 

liged to keep on the ſame fide of the river, till 
they came within two leagues of Venlo. Here they 
muſt either paſs it, or run the hazard of a long 
round about march, which would give Lord Marl- 
borough an opportunity of becoming maſter of their 
lines, or of gaining ſome other conſiderable advan- 
tage over them, At this place therefore they paſ- 
ſed the river, and incamped within leſs than three 
leagues of us. They were yet in great perplexity 
how they ſhould paſs by us, for we were juſt be- 
tween them and home, and they had no way home- 
ward but by marching over a Heath within half a 
league of our _— 

To cover their deſign, they made a grand for- 
rage, the morning after they had paſſed the river ; 
this looked as if they deſigned to continue ſome 
time in that Camp. They had alſo ſent an expreſs 
to Count Tallard, (who commanded a body of 
12,000 men, that were left to cover their lines) to 
draw toward our Right, in order to facilitate their | a 

aſſing by us. The Lord Marlborough immediate- 
by judged what they deſigned by their grand for- by” 
rage; whereupon that very evening he ordered the 16, 
Army to ftrike their tents, and ſend them with all | 2 

| their baggage to Graven/bruck. He ordered the | 
\' Army alſo to lie on their arms all night, to be in 
| - readineſs to fall on the enemy next morning as they 
| paſſed the Heath; and he had likewiſe made a 
diſpoſition for attacking Tallard, in caſe he ſhould 
attempt any thing on our Right. As his Lord- 
ſhip judged the thing ſo it happened; for the ene- 
il FJ my 
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,aſſed my upon beating Tattoo decamped, and marched 1702. 
all night with the utmoſt expedition, By the time 


1 8 
it was day, their front had entered the Heath, and | 
0 the my Lord Marlborough had his men under arms, 
ew if and juſt ready to march, when the Field-deputies 
tage, came to him, and prayed him to deſiſt. This 
ut it. great'y ſurprized him, as they had agreed to his 
e ob- cheme the night before : Bur being a Man of great 
„ till temper and prudence, and being determined not to | 
they | do any thing this firſt — without their ap- | 
long | robation, at their earneſt intreaty he deſiſted. | 
Marl. bereupon the tents and baggage were ſent for, | 
their and the Army pitched their Camp again. However, | 
Ivan- © he deſired they would ride out with him to ſee the 
paſ-. enemy pals the Heath, which they and moſt of the 
three General Officers did, and ſaw them hurrying over 
exity ; it in the greateſt confuſion and diſorder imaginable ; 
t be- upon this they all acknowledged, that they had loft 
ome- 2 fair opportunity of giving the enemy a fatal blow. 
alf a By this means did young Burgundy and Bouffiiers 
f cape: But being joined by Tallard, they were 
for- more in number than we, and then they faced a- 
ver ; bout, and incamped within two leagues of us; 
ſome however, they took care to keep within the incloſed 
preſs | grounds, and next day we altered the aſpect of our 
y of | Camp in order to front them. 
s) to Here we were obliged to wait till our bread-wag- 
their ns, which were at the Grave, waiting for an 
ate. ſcort, ſhould come up. For this purpoſe Ge- 
Gre. neral Obdam was ſent off with a detachment of 
1 the 16,000 men. Our Regiment belonged to one Bri- 
h all * of this detachment, which was commanded 
the by the Lord Cutts, and our Colonel, Brigadier 
de in Hamilton. When the enemy obſerved us marching 
they toward the Grave, they made a movement that 
de a way, expecting to meet with an opportunity of fal- 
ould ling upon us: This was what my Lord Marlbe- 
ard- rough expected, and thereupon he ordered the Army 
ene- to move geatly after the detachment. The enemy 


my 


F 3 perceiving 
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1702, perceiving this, ſtopt ſhort within the incloſures, by 
Gennes and ſuffered Obdam to pals with the convoy. My 
Lord Marlborough finding that neither the enemy to 
nor the Field-deputies were inclined to come to an the 
engagement, uſed all proper methods to draw them WM m 
into one inſenſibly. With this view he ordered the lin 
Army, as they were on the long march, to face a. RI 
bout, and march over the great Heath of Dunder/- Ge 
laugh toward Peer, leaving Obdam with the convoy | 
to follow at ſome diſtance. This he did to draw al 
the enemy out of their incloſures into the Heath, in Y* 
order to fall upon Obdam : The bait took, and out th 
hey came at = very place he expected, and were © 
preparing to fall upon him. My Lord, who had his I ® 
eye that way, halted on a ſudden, and ſtretched th 
the Army back toward Obdam. The enemy did " 
not a_ we could have been ranged in oppoſiti- th 
on to them ſo ſuddenly, and now to retire to the 
incloſures muſt expoſe their rear to great danger F 
they therefore put on the beſt face they could, and 
drew up in order of battle. It was on the 12th of 
Auguſt, O. S. about five in the afternoon, when | 
both Armies were drawn up on a large Heath, with- 
in leſs than half an Engliſb mile of each other; and 
it was thought impoſſible for us to part without 
blows, | 
The Cannon on both ſides fired with great fury, 
and killed a number of men. Here I narrowly eſ- 
caped a Cannon-ball, which I plainly ſaw coming 
directly to me, but by ſtepping nimbly aſide, had 
the good fortune to avoid it. The Field-deputies 
finding themſelves inſenſibly led into this ſcrape, 
came to his Lordſhip, juſt as he was giving orders | 
to begin the battle, and begged him to forbear till 
morning. My Lord (though it was ſome what late) 


* 
= 
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deſired that this ſecond opportunity might not be 
loſt, and told them the enemy would not ſtay till 
morning; however, in the end they prevailed on him 
to deſiſt; ſo we lay on our arms all night, expect 
| | ing 
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ing to begin the battle as ſoon as it was day. But 1702. 
bold, when day came, there was not an ene 
tobe ſeen, except a few ſquadrons on the other (ide 
the incloſures, vrInging up their rear; and theſe 
made not the leaſt halt, until they came within their 
lines. Soon after Tallard marched away to the 
Rhine with the Troops under his command, the 
_ _—_ at 3 laid * to Landau. 
The Field-deputies oppoſed our coming to 
= | a battle, firſt, becauſe their — were — a- 
ath, in void it, till ſuch time as the Maeſe was cleared of 
nd our the French Gariſons up to Maeftricht ; and alſo be- 
d were & cauſe they knew not how the Lord Marlborough 
had his might behave in a general engagement. Theſe 
etched things his Lordſhip had alſo conſidered, and there- 
wy did | fore bore the diſappointment with great temper, 


. though he ſaw plainly he had loſt great o tu- 
_ nities of attacking the _y to — Ib 
inger; French having now marched off, he was at liberty 
I, 2 do clear the Maeſe of their Gariſons, and ordered 


2th of General Oùdam to march with his detachment, and 
when lay ſiege to Venlo, while he marched with the 


with. grand Army, and incamped near Maeftricht to 
ithour [4 On the 16th of Auguſt, Obdam came before 

\ Venlo, in order to attack fort St. Michael, which 
fury, <overed the town on this fide, while Prince Naſſau 
ly cf- (who had cleared the Rhine of the French) came 
>ming and incamped the next day on the other fide of the 
„ had river to carry on the attack of the town, which lay 


alrogether on that ſide. On the 2oth the trenches 


babe, were opened on both ſides ; and as there happened 
orden 2 very remarkable affair on our (ide, in which our 
ar till | Regiment in particular was chiefly concerned, I 
late) be more exact in relating it. 

ot be Fort St. Michael was a regular fortification of 
ay till five Baſtions, Sc. We had carried on our ap- 
n him es againſt it, until we came to the foot of 


the Glacis ; at which time orders were given for 


&- 
* F 4 attacking 


ing 
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| 1702. attacking the Covert-way, and driving the enemy 
com thence, in order to make a lodgment on the 


top of the Glacis, and ſo join the three attacks by 
a particular line. It happened that our Regiment 
mounted the trenches of the Brizifþ attack this 
morning. About noon the Grenadiers and 300 
men. of the other three Regiments of our Brigade, 
joined us ſoon after; the Lord Cutts. Brigadier 
Hamilton, and ſeveral young Noblemen came to ſce 


the attack made, 


The Lord Cutts ſent for all the Officers, and 
told them, that the deſign of the attack was only 
to drive the enemy from - the Covert-way, that 
they might not diſturb the workmen in making 


their lodgment; however, if they found them give 


way with precipitation, we were to jump into the 
Covert-way, and purſue them, let the conſequence 
be what it would. We all thought theſe were ve- 

raſn orders, contrary both to the rules of war, 
and the deſign of the thing. U 

About four in the afternoon the ſignal was given, 
and according to our orders, we ruſhed up to the 
Covert-way ; the enemy gave us one ſcattering 
fire only, and away they ran: We jumped into 


the Covert-way, and ran after them: They made 
to a Ravelin, which covered the Curtain of the 
Fort, in which were a Captain and ſixty men: We 


ſeeing them get into the Ravelin, purſued them, 
got in with them, and ſoon put moſt of them to 
the ſword, They that — us, fled over a ſmall 


wooden bridge, that led over the Mote to the 


Fort; and here like mad-men without fear or wit, 


ve purſued them over that tottering bridge, e 


fed' to the fire of the great and ſmall ſhot of the 
boily of the Fort. However, we got over the 
Fauſſe-braye, where we had nothing for it, but to 
take the Fort or die. They that fled before us, 


climbed up by the long graſs, that grew out of 


the Fort, ſo we climbed after them. Here we were 
hard 


iment 
this 
300 
gade, 
zadier 
to ſee 


, and 
only 

that 
king 


give | 


the 
jence 
e ve- 
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hard put to it, to pull out the Palliſades, which 1702. 


imed down upon us from the Parapet; and was 
it not for the great ſarprize and conſternation of 
thoſe within, we could never have ſurmounted this 
very point: But as ſoon as they ſaw us at this 
work, they quitted the Rampart, and retired down 
to the Parade in the body of the Fort, where th 
laid down their arms, and cried for quarter, whi 
was readily granted them. | | | 
Thus were the unaccountable orders of Lord 
Cutts as unaccountably executed, to the great ſur- 
prize of the whole Army, and even of our ſelves, 
when we came to reflect on what we had done. 
However, had not feveral unforeſeen accidents Con- 
curred, not a man of us could have eſcaped. In 
ticular, when we had penetrated -as far as the 
ooden Bridge, had the Officer drawn the looſe 


| pla after him, as he ought” (for they were laid 


ooſe for that very purpoſe), we muſt all have fallen 
into the Mote, which was ten feet deep in water; 
and again, when we had paſſed the Bridge, which 
was 120 feet in length, and had got on the Fauſſe- 
braye, had there been fix or eight feet of ſtone or 
brick under the ſodd work (which is always prac- 
tifed in our modern Fortifications), or had the Ga- 


vernour kept the graſs, by the help of which we 


climbed, cloſe mowed, as he ought to have done, 
what muſt have been our fate ? But every thing 
fell out fortunately, and Lord Curts's orders were 
crowned with ſucceſs. In the end his Lordſhip had 
the glory of the whole action, though he never 
ſtirred out of the trenches till all was aver. The 


Gariſon conſiſted of 1500 men, which was more 
than the party that attacked them. They had about 
100. killed and wounded ; and what was ſtrange, 
we had but 27 killed, and about as many wounded. 

This affair was the occaſion of another almoſt as 


furprizing. Two days after, an Expreſs came to 
Prince 


- 
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1 1702 mp Naſſau, which gave an account, that Lay. 


dau was taken ; whereupon he ordered the Army 
on both ſides of the River, to draw down as = 
the Town as they could, in order to fire three 
rounds for the taking of Landau. The Can 
non alſo of all the Batteries, the Mortars and Co- 
horns loaden with ſhot, were ordered to fire with 


the Troops, into the Town. When the Gariſon 
down on all ſides, 
ign of makin *. 


and inhabitants ſaw us 8 
they judged it was with a d 


an attack on the Town, as that we had 


the Fort. This ſtruck ſuch a terror into =O i 


that the Magiſtrates, in the greateſt conſternation 


imaginable, Ge the Governour to capitulate, | 
t 


and not ſuffer them all to be put to the ſword. ) 
tis time the firſt round of all 2 Batteries began u 
fire, and the ſmall'ſhot of the Army followed, which 


ſo affrighted them, that men, women, and chr 
on the Ramparts with win 
cloths in their hands, crying, Mercy, Mercy, Quar- 


dren, came flocking 


ter, Quarter; and the Governour, in as great: 
conſternation as the reſt, ſent out an Officer to the 
Prince to deſire a capitulation, which was imme- 
diately granted. As we had other ſieges to carr 
on this ſeaſon, the Prince allowed them honour-| 
able terms. 


The enemy marched out two days after, al | 


the day following Obdam paſſed the Maeſe, and 
Joined the Prince on his march up the River to 
Ruremond ; to which place we laid ſiege, and it 
ſurrendered i in Wen days. Within this time mf 
Lord Marlborough for difoate h, had ſent derach-ſ 
ments from the grand Arty. which took Steven 
feaert, and Maſeit, and this cleared the Mac 
up to Maeſtricht. 

After this the whole arm oo Joined on Petersberg, 
a league above Maeftricht, from whence we march. 
ed next day to Liege. Burgundy was now returned 


to Court, and 6 who commanded in bis 


abſence, 


, and! 
ver to 
and it 
me mj 
letach - 
teven- 


Mae; 
rsberg, 


narch- 
turned 

in his 
ſence, 
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abſence, had drawn the French army to this place, 1702. 
$; Cann nnd 
of the Allies this year: But at the approach of 


in order to prevent it from falling into the 


our Army, he retired within his lines, leaving elc- 
ven Battalions in the Citadel, and two in the Fort 
of the Charter-houſe. The Maeſe runs throu 
the Town, and this Fort lies on the left ſide of 
River. | 

The City of Liege being a defenceleſs place, the 
Magiſtrates opened their gates, and received a Ga- 


riſon of our Troops. It was the firſt of October, 


O. S. when we ſat down before the Citadel, nay 
the eleventh a breach was made fit to be ſtormed. 
Whereupon my Lord Marlborough ſent to the 
Governour, to let him know, he ſhould have ho- 
nourable terms, if he ſurrendered immediately. 
The Governour anſwered, it would be time enough 
a month hence, to treat of a Surrender. Next day 
therefore, being the 12th of October (the very day 
- of Ormond attacked the Ge Galleors 
at Vigo), every thing was prepared for a ral 
ahult Te Foc — about ll. 2 0⁵ 
clock, and in leſs than an hour we carried it ſword 
in hand, with a very inconſiderable loſs on our 
ſide. Our men gave no quarter for ſome time, 
ſo that the greater part of the Gariſon was cut to 
pieces. They in the Charter- houſe, — eye · wit 
neſſes of the fate of the Citadel, ſurrendered next 
day, They had liberty to march out with their 
hands in their pockets, and every man was to go 
where he pleaſed, by which means the Officers 
carried but few of them home. 

Thus ended the Lord Mariboreugh's firſt Cam- 
paign, which. eſtabliſhed his character among the 
Allies, and gave great ſatisfaction, in particular to 
the States-General ;, for not only the Field depu- 
ties, but even the Earl of Athlone (who at Grft dif 
puted the Command with him), and all their Gene- 


tal Officers gave an extraordinary character of him. 
In 
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1702. ad a few days after the reduction of Liege, all 
the Britih: Troops were ordered back to Holland, 
and the reſt of the Army diſpoſed into proper quar- 
ters. The Lord Marlborough and the Field- de- 
puties went down the Maeſe in their Latcht; a 
* and 40 men, together with a party of 
Horſe being ordered to eſcort them. The Lieutenant 
ſtopt ſhort at Venlo, thinking they were paſt danger, 
the Horſe loſt their way in the night. In this 
ſituation they were, when a French party from 
Guelders came up with them about two leagues be- 
low Venlo, drew the boat to land, and made them 
All, priſoners. The Field-deputies produced a 
aſs from the Duke of Burgundy; and they not 
owing the Lord Marlborough, and being more 
intent on booty than making priſoners, when they 
had received a handſome preſent, let them paſs ; 
and the next day they arrived at the Hague. 
Her Majeſty being highly pleaſed with the con- 
duct of the Earl of Mar/borough, this winter creat- 

1703. ed him Duke of Marlborough. ' Early this ſpri 
2 his Grace came over, and having conſulted with 
the States-General, concerning the operations of 
the campaign, he ſent orders to the Pruſſian, Ha- 
waverian, and Heſſian Troops to aſſemble near 
Bonn; and thither he went ſoon after to fee the 
ſiege, of that place, carried on with diſpatch. He 
ordered the Britih and Dutch Troops to aſſem- 
ble near Maeſtricht, under the Veldt-Mareſhal 
D'. Auverquerque, Athlone being dead. The Duke 
formed the ſiege of Bonn, which ſurrendered: in 
leſs than three weeks. By this the Rhine was clear- 
ed of the French from Holland up to Philipſburg. 
From Bonn the Duke marched to Limburg, which 
ſurrendered in a few days. While his Grace was 
employed in taking theſe places, the Mareſhals 
Villeroy and Bouffliers at the head of the French ar- 
my, marched up to the Veldt-Mareſhal, which ob- 
liged him to retire under the cannon of AS 
where 
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where he intrenched himſelf. Notwithſtanding this 1703. 
—— 


Villeroy advanced in order to attack us, and began 
to cannonade us with great fury; but the Cannon 
of the town, of our camp, and of the fort of Pe- 
ter ſberg, ſoon made him weary of that work, and 
obliged him to retire; and upon hearing of the 
approach of the Duke, he made what haſte he 
could to get within his lines. | 

As ſoon as the Duke had joined us, we marched 


directly up to their lines, and encamped at Hanef 


within a league of them. From hence he ſent a 
detachment to take in Huy, which lies on the Maeſe 
half way between Liege and Namur. This was 


the laſt Town that remained to the ungrateful Elec- 


tor of Cologne, who was now become a Penſioner 
of France, being turned out of his Electorate, as 
well as the Principality and Biſhoprick of Liege, 
by the ſame powers that gave them to him. 

Villerey's Lines were prodigious ſtrong, they ex- 


tended from Namur to the Scheld below Antwerp, 


which ſurrounded the whole Spaniſh Netherlands ; 
and the Duke finding he would not ſtir from be- 
hind them, made ſeveral marches and counter- 
marches, to try if he could meet with an 7 * 
tunity of forcing them; but Villeroy kept ſuch a 
watchful eye on all his motions, that he could 
make nothing of them. At length an affair hap- 
pred: which drew both Armies toward Antwerp. 
pon our taking the field, the States had ordered 
General Obdam with 12,000 of their Troops to 
guard the Lines which run from Breda to Fort 
Lillo on the Scheld. The French had alſo an e- 
qual number to guard their Lines in that quarter. 
Now when Villeroy found that the Duke could 
not force his lines, he ſſipt off Bouffliers with 
30,000 Men to join the French Troops near Ant- 
werp, in order to fall upon Obdam. The Duke 
having an account of Bouffliers's march, immedi- 
ately judged what his deſign was, and thereupon 
marched 
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1703. marched the Army that way; but before we could 
come up, Bouffliers had attacked Obdam at Ecke- 
ren, after ſeveral repulſes, at length broke in- 

to that part where Obdam commanded, and cut 


between him and the reſt of his Troops. Upon 
this he concluded all was loſt, and thereupon fled 
to Breda, from whence he gave the States-Gene- 
ral a melancholy account of the affair. But not- 
withſtanding this diſadvantage, the Lieutenants-Ge- 
neral Slanenberg and Tilly maintained their ground 
with great obſtinacy, and ſtill repulſed the enemy 
with great ſlaughter, until at length they were ob- 
very conſiderably. As ſoon as the enemy drew 
off, Slanenberg and Tilly ſent an Expreſs to the 
States, with an account of the action, in which 
they ſuppoſed Obdam to be among the ſlain z but 
he had aſſured them to the contrary a little be- 
fore. However he never appeared in the Army af- 

terward. | 
The day after the battle our Army arrived; and 
Villeroy being joined by Boyffliers, drew out of his 
Lines, and declared he would give us battle, The 
Duke was very ready to take him at his word, 
and the next day advanced within half a league of 
him, being determined to attack him the morning 
following; but Villeroy thought better of it, and 
ſtole back within his lines, before it was day. It 
was now about the middle of October, ſo both Ar- 
mies broke up and went into quarters. Our Regi- 
ment had Breda, from whence in the beginning of 
December, we marched to Bergen-op-zoom, to rein- 
force that Gariſon during the froſt, and in the be- 
ginning of February returned to Breda. Soon af- 
ter 300 men out of each Brizzfh Regiment of Foot 
marched to Maeftricht, where we did duty; while 
the Dutch Intantry was throwing up a ſtrong in- 
trenchment on the height of Peterſberg, which * 
0 


ed to quit the attack, either party having ſuffer- 


foreſt to his aſſiſtance. 
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of great uſe to them, the two ſucceeding Cam- 


igns. 
I enter on the detail of our German Cam- 
paign, I muſt premiſe, that the Elector of Bava- 
ria aſpired to the Imperial Dignity, that he was 
ſupported by the power of France, and that the 
French King early in the preceding year, had ſent 
Mareſhal Villars with 30,000 Men through the Black 
The Elector had 40,000 
of his own ſubje& Troops, and both theſe joined 
together, carried all before them that Campaign, 
But as the Elector's temper and the Mareſhal's 
haughty ſpirit did not agree, Villars at his own 
requeſt was recalled, and Mareſhal Marfin ſent in 
his ſtead ; and the Elector being joined by him, 
did not doubt but he ſhould be able to drive the 
Emperor out of his Capital this Campaign. 

— put the Duke of Marlborough upon conſider- 
ing the ſtate of the Empire, ſaw plainly, that un- 
s ſomething extraordinary was undertaken this 
for its defence, the Elector of Bavaria would 
inevitably place himſelf on the Imperial Throne; 
and in that caſe he and France would give laws to 
Europe. Upon this he formed a bold and daring 
ſcheme, for marching a good body of Troops 
from the Netherlands to the Danube. He firſt 
communicated it to the Queen, and a few of the 
Privy-Council ; then to ſuch of the States-Gene- 
ral as he could confide in; for the ſucceſs of the 
undertaking depended in a great meaſure on the 
ſecrecy. of it. In order to cover his deſign, he 
gave out that he would make this Campaign on 
the Moſelle; and had ordered great Magazines of 
all manner of neceſſaries to be laid up at Coblentz, 
at which place the Moſelle falls into the Rhine. This 
anſwered his purpoſe, for the Court of France 
_ no mm but his deſigns lay that way; in 
equence of which, they made great preparati- 
ons to receive him on that ſide, * Th 
e 


* 
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1704. The Duke arrived at the Hague early this ſpring; 
ad ſoon after gave orders, for the Troops in 
theſe parts that were to act under him, to aſſemble 
t Rgaremond, Accordingly our Gariſon of Breda, 
marched on the 28th of April, O. S. and on the 
4th of May paſſed the Mae ſe at Ruremond. From 

hence we marched to Juliers, where our Detach- 

ment from Maeſtricht joined us. Here the Duke 
reviewed all the Troops that had arrived. Thoſe 

of Great Britain in particular, were nineteen Squa- 

drons of Horſe and Dragoons, and fourteen Batta- 

lions of Foot, which amounted to 14, 384 fighting 

men. From Juliers we marched through the 
Electorate of Cologne, and ſo on to Coblentz, where 

we halted two days, and were joined by the Pru/- 

ian and Hanoverian Troops, that were in Britiſb 


J. 4 .- | 
F Mareſhal Villeroy by this time had arrived at 
Treves with the greater part of his Army from 
the Netherlands, to oppoſe the Duke in this quar- 
ter. This made the Dutch eaſy, for they were 
apprehenſive, .- that on the Duke's marching 

om them, the French would over-run their 
whole country. es | 
And now when we expected to march up the 
Moſelle, to our ſurprize we paſſed that river over 
a ſtone bridge, and the Rhine over two bridges of 
boats, and procecded on our march through the 
country, of  Heſſe-Cafſel, where we were joined b 
the hereditary Prince (now King of Sweden) wich 
the Troops of that country; which made our Army 
40, ooo fighting men compleat. N 
When we had paſſed the Rhine, the Duke for 
the convenience of forage, advanced a day's march, 
and took his rout with the Horſe, different from 
that of the Foot, which was left under the com- 
mand of General Churchill. We frequently marched 
three, ſometimes four days, ſueceſſiyely, and * 
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ed a day. We generally began our march about 1504. 
three in the morning, proceeded about four leagues,. 


or four and half each day, and reached our ground 
about nine. As we marched through the Countries 
of our Allies, Commiſſaries were appointed to 
furniſh us with all manner of neceſſaries for man 
and horſe ; theſe were brought to the nd be- 
fore we arrived, and the ſoldiers had nothing to do, 
but to pitch their tents, boil their kettles, and lie 
down to reſt, Surely never was ſuch a march 
carried on with more order and regularity, and 
with leſs fatigue both to man and horſe. From 
the country of Heſſe, we marched through that of 
Naſſau, into the EleQorate of Mentz, then throu 
that of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, and through the Pala- 
tinate till we came to Heydelberg, where we halted 
three days ; and now, and not before, was it pub- 
lickly -known that the Duke's deſign was againſt 
the or of Bavaria, It was ſo much a ſecret, 
that General Churchill (the Duke's Brother) knew 
nothing of the matter till this time; and Yilleroy's 
conſtant attendance on our marches, ſhewed that 
the Court of France was as much in the dark as 
we were, 

On the 16th of June, we joined the Imperial 
army at Gingen, and next day a grand Council of 
War was held at Hepack ; in which were preſent the 
Prince of Baden, Prince Eugene, the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Prince 
of Heſſe, the Prince of Anbalt Deſſau, with ſeveral 
Generals of note, Here it was agreed that the 
Prince of Baden, and the Duke of Marlborough 


ſhould act in conjunction, and command alternate- 


ly; and that Prince Eugene ſhould command on 
the Rhine againſt Villeroy and Tallard, who were 
now joined near Straſburg. It was obſerved that 
on the firſt interview between Prince Eugene and 
the Duke of Mar!borough, they contraſted: an ex- 

| G traordinary 
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1704: traordinary friendſhip for each other; and it held 
The day after this grand conſultation, our two 
Generals made a review of their Army, and found 
it about 85,000. On the 26th we, advanced to- 
ward the enemy, and incamped within fight of 
them; they having taken up the ſtrong Camp of 
Dillingen on this fide the Danube. Their Army 
was computed to be about 70, ooo, of theſe the 
Elector had detached 16, ooo, the evening before, 
under the Count e Arco, to poſt themſelves on the 
hill of Schelemberg, in order to ſecure the paſs of 
Our Generals finding the Elector and Marſin fo 
ſtrongly poſted that there was no coming at them, 
decamped next morning, and directed their march 
toward Donatuert. We incamped this night at 

Hermendingen, and the day following being the 

asd of June, O. S. and the Dukes day of com- 

wand, he marched- by three in the morning at the 
head of thirty Squadrons, three Imperial Regiments 
uf Grenadiers, and a detachment of 7000 Foot; 
the:whole Army marching cloſe after them; and as 
we marched off from the left, the Britiſh Troops 
led che march of the Army. The Duke was de- 
tained fome hours at the river Wrentz, in repairing 
the bridge, and laying others for the army to paſs ; 
| by which means it was four o'clock, before he 

Teached Donawert. From thence he ſaw the Count 

de Arco's men hard at work in throwing up an in- 

rrenehment on the top of the hill of Schelemberg. 

As ſoon as the-Britifþ troops were all come up, he 

Formed a diſpoſition for attacking them. The hill 

was in itſelf very ſteep and rough, and difficult to 

aſcend : Beſide which they had thrown up an in- 
trenchment on the ſummit of it. 

- Abouriix in the afternoon the Engli guards 
-began the attack, the whole line going on at the 
fame time, The thirty Squadrons kept in the * 
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held of the Foot, as cloſe as the nature of the ground 1704. 
would permit. The enemy maintained their poſt 


two with great reſolution for an hour and ten minutes; 
und by which time the whole Army being come up, and 
to- ſupporting the attack, at length they gave way, 
t of and a terrible ſlaughter enſued, no quarter bei 
p of given for a long time. Count de Arco, witli the 
rmy greater part of them made down the back of the 
the hill to the Danube, where they had a bridge of 
fore, boats : But this breaking under them, great num- 
the bers were drowned. The Count with a few o- 
5 of thers that were well mounted, ſaved themſelves by 


ſwimming the river. | | 

The loſs of the enemy was computed to be a- 
bout 7000 killed, 2009 drowned, and 3000 
taken, with every thing they had. On our ſide 
alſo the loſs was very great; for we had about 
6000 killed and wounded. When the Elector 
law us paſs his Camp at Dillingen, he paſſed the 
Danube and made what haſte he could to ſuccour 
de Area: But he arrived only time enough to be a 
witneſs of his fate, Upon which he turned to the 
right, marched to Aug/burg, and intrenched him- 
{elf under the Cannon of that city, where he had 
laid up great ſtores of every thing. As he turned 
off, he ſent orders to the Governour of Donawert, 
to ſet fire to the Magazines, and follow him to 
Augſourg : But the inhabitants found means to give 
our Generals notice of it; and they immediately or- 


>ount 
an in- dered bridges to be laid both above and below the 
berg. (Town, to prevent his retreat. When the Governour 
p. he perceived this, he did not ſtay to execute his orders; 
e hill upon which the inhabitants opened their gates, and 
t to received a Gariſon of our Troops. 
an in- Our Generals having gained this important Paſs 
on the Danube, paſſed the Army to the other ſide, 
uards | and marched to the Lect, which is the boundary 
it the | between Suabia and Bavaria; and having paſſed 
e rear | his river alſo, we entered the Elector's dominions, 


of 
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1704. and came up to a ſmall fortified town called Rain, 
Wand which held out only four days. During this time 


orders were given to all the Regiments to ſend out 
ies to plunder and maroade the country, but 
not to burn any place. This was done with a de- 
ſign of bringing the Elector off from the French 
intereſt; and it had its effect ſo far, as that a 
T was ſet on foot, which put a ſtop to our 
ing. From Rain we marched to Friedburg, 

not a league from Augſburg, and as we were on a 
riſing ground, we had from hence a fair view both 
of the Elector's camp and city: but yet we ſaw 
plainly that it was impoſlible to come either at one 
This was the utmoſt extent of our march into 

Germany, which according to our Rout, was computed 
to be more than 600 Exglifp miles. We lay here 
about a month, during which time the Treaty was 
carried on with great hope of ſucceſs : But it was 
all grimace in Elector, and deſigned only to 
ent the ruin of his country. For upon the de- 

feat at Schelemberg, he inſtantly. diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to Villeroy, to ſend him a ſtrong Reinforce- 
ment, and inſiſted, that if he did not, he muſt be 
obliged to quit his Maſters intereſt, and join with 
the Allies. Upon this Villeroy ſent off Mare- 
ſhal Tallard with ſixty. Squadrons and forty Bat- 
talions, all choice men; and marching with all the 
-expedition he could, through the Black Forreſt, 
was now arrived at Ulm, from whence he let the 
Elector know, that in two days he hoped to join 
him at Lawingen. Upon this he broke off the 
Treaty abruptly, and let our Generals know, that 
he would ſerve as a Dragoon under the King of 
France, rather than as General of the Emperor's For- 
ces. This incenſed our Generals to that degree, that a 
great number of Parties were ſent out far and near, 
- who' burned and deſtroyed all before them; = 
r P. much, 
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much, that it was ſaid there were 


a ſhocking night to ſee the fine Country of Bava- 
ria, all in a flame. The Elector was an eye-wit- 
neſs of the calamity he had brought upon his 
Country ; and as revenge is ſweet, he reſolved as 
ſoon as Tallard had joined him, to make a retalia- 
tion on the Country of Wirtemberg. Such are the 
effects of War, the innocent ſuffer for the guilty : 
But let thoſe ambitious men, that occaſion ſuch 
things, take care how they will account for it 
another day. Certain it is that the Duke of Mar/- 
borough would not ſuffer any of the Troops, that 
were immediately under him, to go out on that 


burning command. 
The day after this Confl ion, the Elector 
drew off from Augſburg, Joined Tallard at 


Lawingen ; and the ſame day our Generals marched 
back the way they came. On our ſecond day's in- 
campment, juſt as we were pitching our Tents, 
Prince Eugene came riding along our line, attend- 
ed by two ſervants only, and rode directly to the 
Duke's quarters. He had attended Tallard's march 
from the Rhine, with 20,000 men, whom he left 
at the ſtrong Camp of Munſter under the command 
of the Duke of irtenberg. When the Duke 
and he came to conſult, it was ſoon agreed that 
unleſs ſomething more material was done, before 
the Duke left the Empire, his great undertaking 
would avail nothing, and the Elector would carry 
all before him the next Campaign. If things 
ſhould take this turn, the Duke well knew what 
muſt be his fate on his return to England, where 
he had many powerful enemies. They knew alſo 
that the Prince of Baden was a cautious old Gene- 
ral, that he was not for fighting without great 
ility of ſucceſs ; and that it was very neceſ- 

y notwithſtanding to give a bold and a de- 
G 3 cilive 


372 Towns, 1704. 
Villages, and Farm-houſes, laid in aſnes; and it was 


1704. elſtve blow at that time; whereupon they contri- 


ved it ſo, as to ſend the Prince to lay ſiege to In- 
golftaat ; by which they were left at liberty to pur- 
ſue their own ſchemes. l "ous e 

Theſe were the reſults of theſe two great men, 
on 'whoſe courage and conduct the fate of Europe 
depended at this critical juncture. The Prince of 
Baden readily agreed to their ſcheme, and early 
next morning marched off for Ingolſtadt with 
20,000 Imperialiſts, Upon this Prince Eugene 
rode directly back to his Troops ; at the ſame'time 
the Duke marched with the main body of the Ar- 
my, and in two days Joined him at Munſter. On 
the day following they both rode out with the Pic- 
ket- guard of Horſe, to view the ground about 
Hochſtet, in order to mark out a camp thereon : 
But as as they came within fight of it, they perceiv- 
ed the enemies Quarter-maſters marking out a camp 
on the plain, and the Van of their Army entering 
into it; upon which they ſtopped ſome time to ob- 
ſerve their manner of incampment, and then re- 
turned with a reſolution of giving them battle next 
day. As ſoon as they came to camp, they gave 
orders for ſtriking our tents, packing up our bag- 
gage, and ſending all away to the Schelemberg ; and 

that every man ſhould prepare for battle. ä 

We lay on our arms all night, and next day be- 
ing the ad of Auguſt, O. S. we marched by break 
of day in eight columns up to the enemy. The 
Duke received the holy Sacrament this morning at 
the hands of his Chaplain, Doctor Hare, and upon 
mounting his horſe, he ſaid, This day I conquer or 
die. A noble inſtance of the Chriſtian and the Hero! 

Our Army conſiſted of 181 Squadrons, and 67 

Batralions. * 

We had upwards of three leagues to march to the 
enemy; when we came in ſight of them their whole 
camp was ſtanding; but as ſoon as they perceived 
us, they fired three cannon to call in their fora- 

Sers; 
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gers z (o little did they expect a viſit from us chs 1904. 
morning. They ſoon ſtruck their camp, and ſent .. 


their tents, baggage, and every thing of value to 
the town of Hochſtet, which was about half an Engli/þ 
mile in their rear; and then drew up in order of 
battle, being 163 Squadrons, and 83 Battalions, 
They therefore had 16 Battalions more than we, 
and we had 18 ſquadrons more than they. They 
had 120 cannon and mortars, and we 64 ; ſo near 
an equality were both Armies. | 
Prince Eugene with the Imperialifts ſtretched a- 
way to our Right, and drew up oppoſite the Elec- 
tor, and the greater of the forces under Mar- 
fin ; and the Duke of Marlborough drew ns 
ces he brought with him, oppoſite Tallard and tho 
Right of Marin. About ciaht o'clock we began to 
form our Lines; at which time the enemy ſet fire 
to ſuch villages as might be a ſhelter to us, and the 
cannon on both ſides fired with great fury, The 
firſt ſhot the enemy fired was at our Regiment, and 
it fell ſhort, ; the ſecond killed one man, which 
was the firſt blood drawn that day. When we be» 
gan to form our Lines, the Elector, Tallard, and 
Marfin went up into the ſteeple of Blenheim, from 
whence they had a fair view of our Army. The 
Elector told Tallard, that Marlborough was draw- 
ing up the Troops he brought with him in order ta 
attack him, and deſired he would draw up his 
— cloſe to the Moraſs, and not ſuffer a man 
to paſs, but what came on the point of his Bayon- 
ets. Marſiu was of the ſame opinion: But Tal- 
lard, a proud, conceited Frenchman, puffed u 

with the ſucceſs of his former campaign ( which 
ſhall be taken notice of in another place) thought 
the Elector took upon him to dictate to him; and 
told him, that that was not the way to obtain. a 
compleat victory, which now offered; and that 
the utmoſt that could be made of it in their way, 
was only a drawn battle: Whereas he was for 
8 4 drawing 
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1704. drawing up the Army at ſome diſtance from the 
Wand Moraſs ; and then the more that came over to them, 
the more they ſnould kill. The Elector told him, 
he had often been engaged with theſe Troops, and 
knew them well; and he inſiſted on it, that if he 
once ſuffered them to come over, he would find it 
2 hard matter to drive them back. But all that he 
or Marſin could ſay, could not prevail on him to 
alter his opinion; ſo dreading t — of 
his obſtinacy, they left him, much diſſatisfied. He 
told them at parting, he ſaw plainly that-that day's 
victory muſt be entirely owing to him. 
The ſituation and diſpoſition of the enemy was 
as follows: They had the Danube on their Right, 
cloſe to which was the village of Blenheim : They 
had on their Left a large thick wood, with the vil- 
lage of Lutzingen cloſe by it, from whence runs a 
rivulet, which empties itſelf into the Danube a little 
below Blenbeim. This rivulet they had in their 
Front, which made the ground in moſt places about 
it ſwampy and marſhy, The Elector and Mar ſin 
drew up A the Army cloſe to the Moraſs, 
and determined not to ſuffer a man to paſs, but 
what ſhould come on the points of their Bayonets. 
But Tallard made quite another fort of a diſpoſiti- 
on of his Troops; ſted in the — Blen- 
beim 28 Battallions and 12 Squadrons of Dragoons. 
There were two mills on the rivulet a little above 
Blenheim, in which he poſted two Battalions ; he 
had therefore but 10 Battalions in the field with 
him; and being joined by 20 Squadrons of Mar/in's, 
he had 70 Squadrons, on whom was his great de- 
pendence. Theſe and his 10 Battalions he drew 
up on the height of the plain, almoſt half an Eng- 
lifþ mile from the Morals. The village of Auber- 
claw lay partly on the Moraſs toward our fide, and 
was near their center; in it Marfin had poſted 8 
Battalions. Now thele, with the troops in Blen- 
beim and in the mills, were to march out as ſoon 
| ay 
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as they ſaw the Duke paſs the Moraſs, and fall on 1704. 
his rear, by which means Tallard was ſure of hay- r 


ing him in a trap between two fires, Now as the 
main part of this Battle was fought between the 
Duke and this mighty Mareſhal of France, I ſhall 
be very particular ih deſcribing it. 

The Duke of Marlborough, - — „ uncom · 
mon ion and ence mind, ſoon per- 
. Tallard's deſign; and thereupon ordired 
General Churchill, with 19 Battalions to attack the 
troops in Blenheim, and Lieutenant-General Wood 
with 8 Squadrons to ſup him. He alſo or- 
dered the Prince of Holftein-beck with ſix Battalions 
to attack the village of Auberclaw, and two bat- 
talions to attack the mills. The Duke having thus 
ſecured his rear, a little before one ordered the ſig- 
nal to be made for attacking the villages and mills; 
at which time Brigadier Rue at the head of the 
Britiſh Guards, and two Britiſh Bri attack- 
ed thoſe in Blenheim, but were repulſed, the Bri- 
gadier and a great many men being killed. At this 
time the reſt of the Foot coming up, they renewed 
the charge; and thoſe that had * repulſed, hav- 
ing ſoon rallied, returned to the charge, and drove 
the enemy from the ſkirts of the village, into the 
very heart of it. Here they had thrown up an in- 
trenchment, within which they were pent up in ſo 
narrow a compaſs, that had not room to 
draw up in any manner of order, or even to make 
uſe of their arms. Thereupon we drew up in great 
order about 80 paces from them, from whence we 


made ſeveral vain attempts to break in upon them, 


in which many brave men were loſt to no. purpoſe ; 
and after all, we were obliged to remain where we 
firſt drew up. The enemy alſo made ſeveral at- 
tempts to come out upon us: But as they were 


neceſſarily thrown into confuſion in getting over 


their trenches, ſo before they could form into any 
order for attacking us, we mowed them —_ 
wit 
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1704. with our platoons in ſuch numbers, that they were 


always obliged to retire with great loſs ; and it was 
not poſſible for them to ruſh out upon us in a diſ- 
orderly manner, without running upon the very 
points of our — This great body of Troops 
therefore Ou further * to Tallard, being 
obliged to p on the defenſive, in expectation 
that he might come to relieye them. 
Prince Holſtein- becſ was repulſed on his attack of 
Auberclaw : Vet, though he could not force the 
enemy from thence, he anſwered the Duke's in- 
tention however, in not ſuffering them to fall on 
his rear. They in the mills — but little reſiſ- 
tance; ſo ſetting them on fire they made off 
to Tallard, and joined " Battalions he had with 


Th ltc may be p umed chas the Lord Marlborough 

was not idle all this while. The very moment that 

the villages were attacked, he ordered Colonel Palms 

with three Britiſb Squadrons of Horſe; To enter the 

—_ 4X — having paſſed it without any Iran 
at ſome diſtance from it. 


— the de Dube gave orders, that all the Troops 


ſhould paſs with the | greateſt expedition, while his 
Grace fallowed cloſe after Palms, Tallard, as a 
man infatuated, ſtood looking on, without firing a 
Mot great or ſmall ; theſe formed their Lines as 
faſt as they paſſed. At length Tallard ſeeing Palms 
advanced with his Squadrons ſome diſtance from 
our Lines, ordered out five Squadrons, (ſome ſaid 
ſeven) to march down and cut Pa/ms's Squadrons 
to pieces, and then retire. Wheh the command- 
ing Officer of theſe Squadrons had got clear of 
their Lines, he ordered the Squadron on his Right, 
and that on his Left to edge outward, and then 
march down till they came on a line with Palms; 
at which time they were to wheel inward, and fall 
upon his flanks, while he charged him in front. 
Palms perceiving this, ordered Major Oldfield, 


who 


pitched upon 
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who commanded the 


wheel outward, and charge thoſe Squadrons, that 
were coming down on them; and he, not in the 
leaſt doubting but they would beat them, ordered 
them when they had done that, to wheel in upon 
the flanks of the other Squadrons that were comi 
upon him, while he charged them in front; an 
every thing ſucceeded” accordingly. This was 4 
great ſurprize to Tallard, who had placed ſuch con- 
fidence in his Troops, that he verily thought there 
were not any on earth able to ſtand before them. 
And now in no ſmall hurry, he ordered his Lines 
to advance, and charge the Duke, who by this 
time had all his Troops over, and his Lines formed; 
Here was a fine plain without hedge or ditch, 
for the Cavalry on ſides to ſhew their brave- 
ry z for there were but few Foot to interpoſe, 
theſe being moſtly en at the villages. Tal- 
lard ſeeing his five Squadrons ſo ſhamefully beat by 
three, was confounded- to that degree, that he 
did not recover himſelf the whole day, for after 
that, all his orders were given in hurry and con- 
fuſion. NI 
When the Duke ſaw Tallard's Lines advance, he 
ordered his Troops alſo to advance and meet them. 
The Front-line of the enemy was compoſed moſt- 
ly of the Gendarmery, on whoſe bravery Tallard 
had the greateſt dependence. Theſe therefore were 
to begin the Battle; and they indeed 
made ſo bold and reſolute a Charge, that they 
broke through our firſt Line: but our ſecond 
meeting them, obliged them to retire. This check 
allayed that fire, which the French have always been 
ſo remarkable for in their firſt onſets: And it was 
obſervable, that they did not make ſuch another 
puſh that day; for when once they are repulſed, 
their fire immediately abates. And now our Squa- 
drons charged in their turn, and thus for ſome hours 
| they 


Squadron on his Right, and 1704. 
Major Creed, who commanded that on his Left, to. 


þ 


1704. they charged 
ns ſword in hand. At length the French courage be- 


fo 
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each other with various ſucceſs, all 


gan to abate, and our Squadrons gained ground u 
on them, until they forced them back to the Hei 
on which they were firſt drawn up. Here their Foot 


which had not fired a ſhot, interpoſed ; whereu 


on the Duke ordered his Squadrons to halt. At 
the ſame time.our Foot came up, and Colonel Blood 
with nine Field-pieces loaded with Cartridge-ſhot, 
fired on their Foot, which obliged them to quit the 
Horſe, and ſtand on their own defence. 

The Cavalry had this breathing-time, in which 
both ſides were very buſy in putting their _ 
drons and Lines in order. And now Tallard find- 
ing that the Troops in Blenheim did not anſwer his 
expectation, ſent to them to quit the Village, and 
come to his aſſiſtance: But alas ! they were not able 
aſſiſt themſelves. He then ſent to Mareſhal Mar- 
for help': But he ſent him word, he had too 
39 — The Duke now find- 
ing the enemy very ward in renewing the Bat- 
the and, as it ſeemed, rather in a tottering condi- 
tion, ſent orders to all his Troops to advance gent- 
ly, until they came pretty near them, and then to 
ride on a full trot up to them. This they did ſo 
effectually, that it decided the fate of the day. The 
French fire was quite extinguiſhed, they made nat 
the leaft reſiſtance, but gave way and broke at 
once. Our Squadrons drove hand the verycentre 
of them, which put them to an intire rout. About 
30 of their Squadrans made toward a Bridge of 
boats they had over the Danube : But the - Bridge 
(as it frequently happens in ſuch caſes) broke un- 
der the crowd that ruſhed upon it, and down 
they went. At the ſame time our Squadrons 
purſued cloſe at their heels, cutting down all before 
them; for in all ſuch cloſe purſuits, tis very rare 


- that any Quarter is given. In ſhort, they were al- 


moſt all of them killed or drowned ; and the — 
lac 
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that reached the far fide of the River, were killed 
by the Boors of the Villages they | 
lard fled that way, but finding the Bridge broken, 
he turned up the River toward Hochſtet, and was 
taken. The reſt of his Troops fled roward Law- 
ingen, but were not purſued, becauſe the Elector 
and Mar/in ſtill made good their ground. The 
Duke _—_ this, — er re 
H ch to draw . 0 roops he could, 
00 l on their Flank : But by this time they 
found that Tallard was routed, and ſeeing our Squa- 
drons drawing toward them, they inſtantly, and 
with great dexterity and expedition, formed their 
Troops into three Columns, and marched off with 
the greateſt diſpatch and order imaginable. Prince 
Eugene by this time had got a good part of his 
Troops over the Moraſs, and was juſt ready to fall 
on their Rear : But perceiving the Squadrons un- 
der Hompeſch coming down that way, he took 
them to be ſome of Tallard's Squadrons drawi 
down to join the Elefor ; whereupon he halted, 1 
they ſhould fall on his Flank. The Duke alſo ſeeing 
Prince Ewugene's Troops ſo near the Rear of the 
Elector's, took them to be a Body of Bavarians, 
making good the Elector's retreat; and thereupon 
ordered Hompeſch to halt. Here they both remain- 
ed until they were informed of their miſtakes by 
their Aids de Camp ; and it was by this means that 
the Elector and Marin had time to get over the 
Paſs of Nordlingen which was juſt before them. Our 
Troops alſo were much fatigued, and night drew 
on, all which favoured their retreat. Or per- 
haps = ma _ be _ wa hays pon in- 
terpoſed, which ſeeing the ſlau of the day, 
thought it ſufficient : Otherwiſs few, if any 05 
them, could have eſcaped. As to the Battalions 
which Tallard had with him in the Field, they were 
cut in pieces to a man, ſuch only excepted, as 
threw themſelves down among the dead. I rode 
| through 


had burnt. 7 


704. through them next 
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beim, ſaw the fate of their Army in the Field, they 
threw down their arms, and ſurrendered at dil- 
cretion; but the Troops in | Auberclaw made off 
with Marin. $144" 14 18 11 „ 114. avs; 
Lou have here the moſt. account of this 
memorable Battle, that I could poſſibly learn ; for 
ct morning I made. it my buſineſs to ride over 
Field of battle, and had very particular infor- 
mations of the ſeveral tranſactions I have mention- 
. the parties immediately engaged in 


eren oa ee den een. i 
I be Victory of this day was allowed by all, to 
be chiefly owing (under Divine Providence) to the 
valour and conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and the bravery of the Troops, which he led from 
the Maeſe to the Danube. ning 
The Joſs, of the enemy was computed to be at 
leaſt 40, ooo killed, drowned and taken. The Pri- 
ſoners of note were, the Mareſhal Tallard, and 27 
Officers of the firſt Rank, with 1500 of inferior 
Rank. The booty - alſo was very great, 103 Can- 
non, and 14 Mortars, 129 Colours, 110 Stan- 
dards, 17 pair of Kettle - drums, 3600 Tents, 15 
3 —— mon 
30 laden Mules, wi | 
the Officers. N n 4H. / 4 $4 4 a7 
The true account of this Battle was concealed 
from old Lewis for ſome time, but when he came 
to-know the truth of it, he was much caſt Jawn ; 
it being the firſt blow of any fatal conſeq T 


uence, his 
Arms had received, during his long reign. And 
he ſaid in a paſſion, he had often heard of Armies 
being beaten; but never of one taken before. 

N "The loſs on our ſide alſo was great, we had near 
6090 killed, and above 8000 wounded. The Troops 
under Prince Eugene were the greateſt ſufferers, and 
in all probability he would not have been able to 

deen 


force 


1 morning as they lay dead, in 
kms Rank and File. As ſoon as the Troops in Ben- 


en e wi mnt Tr eee oa —v 8 
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force the Elector and Marfin from their ground, 1 


had not the Duke managed Tallaru as he did ; and 2 


indeed, had that conceited man been adviſed by 
the other two, it were hard to ſay how the day 
would have ended. The loſs of our Regiment 
was, three Captains, and four Subalterns, killed: 
Or Major five Officers wounded, with near 
rivate men killed and wounded. 
© The day after the Battle, all our wounded vere 
fone to Nordlingen, where our Grand Hoſpital was 
fixed ; the Priſoners were difpoſed of and ſent off, 
except Tallard and three more, and in the after- 
noon, the Army marched to en. Here we 


halted for our Tents and and to refreſh 
our men. The Sunday following was appointed 
for a day of Thankſgiving; and after Divine Ser- 


vice, the Army drew out to fre for che Victory. 
On this occaſion, Tallard, and che Officers with 
him, were deſired to ride out to ſee the Army fire, 
which they did with much vaſion. As t 
ec the Lines, our Generals paid Tallaru 
ment of riding next the Army, and or- 
oe all. the Officers to ſalute him. When the 
fireing was over, the Duke aſked 7 allard, how he 
liked the Army? He anſwered, with a ſhrug, Ve- 
well, but they have had the Honour of beatin 
beſt Troops in the world. The Duke replied 
readily, What will the world think of the Troops 
that beat them ? 
I cannot omit taking notice of the liments 
that were the Duke of Marlborough on this 
voccaſion. The firſt was a letter from the Emperor, 
wrote in Latin with his own' hand; in which he 
gives him the appellation of moſt illuſtrious rt 
* ſin, and dear Prince, and then proceeds, 
For it is our Will, that this publick Moms 
„ ment“ wp I have conferred on you, ' ſhould 
* manifeſt 


" '» Mindlebrim a | Principality cenfered en a Duke. It is 


a pretty large town in the circle of Suabia, with a Territory, 
Which extends 18 Eagii miles in length, and 16 in breadth, 
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04. ©* manifeſt to all the world, how much myſelf and 
„ the whole —— (as J here freely acknowledge) 
owe both to the moſt Serene Queen of Great- Bri- 
« Fain, for having ſent her powerful aſſiſtance, under 
* your conduct as far as Suabia, and even to Ba- 
« varia, when my own and the Empire's affairs 
were not a little diſordered by the perfidious re- 
volt of the Bavarian to the French; and alſo 
„to your Grace, that all things have been ſo. pru- 
« dently and ſucceſsfully carried on. For not on- 
<« ly Fame, but alſo the Generals of my Army, 
<<. the companions and ſharers of your Labours 
4% and your Victories, attribute the ſame chief- 
« ly to your councils and conduct, and to the 
© bravery and fortitude of the Engiſb and other 
« Forces, that fought under your conduct, c.“ 
The States-General, in their compliments to the 
Duke, uſe the following expreſſion. 
„ Aſter the firſt Blow you gave them at Scbel- 
« lemberg, we had reaſon to expect ſomething 
4 greater would follow; but never dared to car- 
„ ry our ſo far, as to think of ſo glorious 
and compleat a Victory as you have gained o- 
ver the enemy. The Action of that day has 
& placed your merit in its true luſtre, A Day 
„ whoſe glory might have been envied by the 
«« oreateſt Captains of paſt ages, and whoſe Me- 
66 mory will endure throughout all ages to come, 
* Wc.” 19 a 
The day after our Thankſgiving, we marched 
toward Ulm, where we ſtayed — 2 and then 
leaving ſome Troops with Lieutenant-General Thun- 
gen, for the taking of that City, we marched in 
eight columns through the country of Wirtemberg. 
Here the inhabitants, who were all Proteſtants, came 
out in all places, returning us thanks on their knees, 
and blefling us for preſerving them from the fury 
of the Elector of Bavaria, On the 16th of — 
| ” | gu 
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guſt O. S. all our columns joined near Philipſburg, 1704. 
— — 


where we paſſed the Rhine; and encamped on 
pw of Spirebach, This place was remarkable 
or a victory which Mareſhal Ta/lard obtained here 
the laſt Campaign over the Prince of Heſſe. | 

The Mareſhal at that time had laid ſiege to Lan- 
dau; and the Prince of Heſſe, and Count Naſſau 
Homberg, who commanded two ſeparate bodies on 
the Rhine, were ordered to join on this plain, and 
endeavour to oblige Tallard to raiſe the le e: But 
as a diſpute aroſe between them about the com- 
mand, they encamped ſeparately, a Moraſs being 
between them. Tallard being informed of this, 
decamped privately about the duſk of the evening, 
leaving a ſufficient number of Troops to guard his 
Trenches, and by break of day he was up with 
the Prince. He not expecting this viſit, was ſoon 
routed, and retired after the beſt manner he could, 
under the Cannon of Spire. Count Homberg not 
being able (or perhaps not willing) to aſſiſt the 
Prince, retired under the cannon of a Fort on that 
fide the Rhine oppolite Philipſburg ; and Tallard 
returned to Landau, and took it, This little ſuc- 
ceſs. puffed him up to that degree, that he verily 
thought there were not any Troops able to ſtand 
before him and his Gens de Armery ; but he found 
himſelf much miſtaken at Blenbeim. 

Our Army lay * por on theſe plains, until 
the Prince of Baden joined us with his Troops from 
Ingolftadt ; that place having ſurrendered, as ſoon 
as they heard of the defeat of the Elector. But 
the old Gentleman could never forgive our two 
Generals, for robbing him of his part in the glory 
of the battle. | 
Much about the ſame time we were joined by 
the Troops which Prince Eugene. had left to guard 
the lines of Stolboffen. Our Army was then 
computed to be 135,000 ; and now the ſiege of the 


unfortunate Town of Landau was undertaken. 


H Thrice 
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1704. Thrice was it beſieged and thrice taken in three ſuc- 
wy) ceeding Campaigns. The ſiege was to be carried 


on by the Prince of Baden under the King of the 
Romans, All the Troops that were not in the late 
battle, were to be employed in it, and our two 
Generals were to cover the ſiege. On the laſt of 
Auguſt our Army advanced to Landau. Villeroy 
had'drawn together all the French Troops that were 
in that country, to try if he could prevent us from 
ſitting e it ; but as we advanced he re- 
tired behind the Lines of Haguenau. Prince Eu- 
gene and the Duke of Mariborougb advanced to 
Cronweiſſenburg, about three Leagues from Landau, 
and in ten days after the King of the Romans ar- 
While the ſiege was carrying on, the Duke's 
thoughts were employed in forming a new ſcheme 
for promoting the common cauſe. He conſidered 
that the Netherlands were crowded with a number 
of the beſt fortified Towns in Europe, and that they 
were ſurrounded with Lines almoſt impregnable ; 
from hence he concluded it next to an impoſſibility 
to penetrate into France that way, His ſcheme 
therefore was to carry on the War along the Mo- 
ſelle, and having propoſed it to Prince Eugene, 
he immediately approved of it. Whereupon they 
went to the ſiege, where, in a council of War, the 
King of the Romans, the Prince of Baden and all 
the General-Officers fell into it at once, It was then 
concluded that early in the ſpring, the Prince of 
Baden with 40,000 Germans ſhould join the Duke 
of Marlborough with an equal number of Troops 
on the Moſelle. This affair being ſettled, the 
Duke undertook immediately to clear the Moſelle 
of all the French Gatiſons from Coblentz up to 
Treves ; and thereupon ordered the Prince of Heſſe 
to march with the Pruſſian, Hanoverian and Heſ- 
fian Troops toward Treves. His Grace alſo went 
with them, and in a ſhort time they took that Ci- 
| „ ty 
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ty and Traerbach, and ally executed what 1704. 
he had undertaken. This being done, he leſt the 
Prince with his Troops, to take care of that part of 
the country, and returned to Cronweiſſenbury. It 
was now toward the end of October, and Landau 
ſtill held out: But as it was not in the power of 
France to raiſe the ſiege, the Duke thought it full 
time to ſend off the Britiſb and Dutch Troops for 
Holland. Whereupon boats were ed to car- 
ry the Foot down the Rhine; while the Horſe 
were to march back the ſame way they came up. 
Our Regiment was quartered at Ruremond. 
This winter my very good friend and benefactot 
General Hamilton, being grown old and infirm, re- 
ſigned his Regiment to Lieutenant-General In- 


' 
1 
' 
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.- Immediately after this, the Duke ſet out to vi- 
ſit ſeveral of the Courts of Germany, in order to 
— them to proſecute the War with vigour ; and 
may well be ſuppoſed that the man who had juſt 
—— the Empire, was highly careſſed wherever 
came. Fg 
And now on his return home he was graciouſly 
teceived by her Majeſty, highly careſſed by all that 
wiſhed well to their country; and upon his going 
into the Houſe of Lords, they ordered the Lord- 
Keeper to make him the following Speech. 8 


4% My Lord Duke of Marlborough. | 

T be happy ſucceſs that has attended her Majeſ- 
« ty's Arms, under your Grace's conduct in Ger- 
% many the laſt Campaign, is ſo truly great, ſo 
truly glorious in all its circumſtances, that few 
* inſtances in former ages can equal, much leſs ex- 
« cel the luſtre of it. 

« Your Grace has not overthrown young and 
% unſkiltul Generals, raw and undiſciplined Troops; 
«© but your Grace has conquered the French and 
Bavarian Armies, that were fully inſtructed in 
| H 2 « the 
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1704. the arts of War: Select veteran Troops, fluſhed 
(ich former ſucceſſes and victories, commanded 


& by Generals of great experience and bravery. 
« The glorious victories your Grace has obtained 
«© at Schellenburg and Hochſtet are very great, ve- 
« ry illuſtrious in themſelves ; but they are greater 
«© ſtill-in their conſequences to her Majeſty: and her 
Allies. The Emperor is thereby relieved, the 
„ Empire itſelf freed from a dangerous War in the 
« yery bowels of it, the exorbitant power of France 
checked, and I hope a happy ſtep made toward 
* reducing that Monarch within his due bounds, 
and ſecuring the liberties of Europe. The ho- 
„ nour of theſe glorious victories, great as they 
„ are (under the immediate bleſſing of God) is 
% chiefly owing to your Grace's conduct and va- 
„ lour. 'This is the unanimous voice of England, 
„ and of her Majeſty's Allies. | 

„ My — . moſt honourable * is 
4. hi enſible of the great and ſignal ſervice, 
** — has done her Majeſty 428 ign, 

yo J pagn 
« and of the immortal honour you have done the 
«-Zighiſh Nation, and have commanded me to 
«© give you their Thanks for the ſame. And I do 
« accordingly give your Grace the Thanks of this 
* honourable ' Houſe, for the great honour you 
% have done the Engith Nation: 

The Committee of the Houſe of Commons wait- 
ed on his Grace the ſame day, with the Thanks of 


1706. Early this Spring the Duke came over to the 
2 Hague, and having ſettled matters with the States, 


he ordered the Troops that had ated under him the 
preceding Campaign, to aſſemble at Maeſtricht, 
whither he ſoon came, and on the 12th of May 
O. S. marched toward the Moſelle, leaving the 
Veldt Mareſhal De Auverquerque, with the Dutch 
Troops, encamped within the intrenchment of Pe- 
47 5 terſberg. 
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terſberg. By eaſy marches we arrived on the 24th, 1505. 
on the banks of that river, about two leagues above 


Treves, where we were joined by the Prince of 
Hee and the Troops under his command. 
ere it was that the Prince of Baden had pro- 
miſed to join the Duke: But he let him know 
that for ſeveral reaſons he could not poſſibly do 
it as early as he had engaged ; however in a ſhort 
time he expected to have every thing in readineſs, 
and then he might be ſure he would not fail him. 
* the ſtrength of this, the Duke paſſed the 
oſelle, and marched on through the Defile of 
Tavern, which is a narrow Paſs between two moun- 
tains, near two leagues in length, He continued 
his march the ſame day three leagues beyond it, 
and we incamped at Eft, with the Moſelle on our 
right. The Mareſhal Villars was at this time 
incamped at Sirgue two leagues in our front, 
with an Army upwards of 70,000. The Duke 
waited here above a month, and no appearance of 
the Prince of Baden. At length he ſent the Duke 
word he was ſo ill of the Gout, that he could 
not poſſibly join him. This was generally thought 
to be done out of pique to the Duke, on account 
of the battle of Hochſtet; but however that was, the 
Duke was greatly chagrined at the diſappointment, 
as he had conceived great hopes of penetrating into 


| France that way, which muſt have obliged the 


French Court to alter their meaſures. For had 
that Prince joined him according to their agree- 
ment, the French muſt have drawn from the Ne- 


. therlands, a good part of thoſe Troops, with 


which the Elector and Villeroy were at this time 
carrying all before them. Here their ſucceſſes 
were ſo great, that it obliged the Szates to write a 
preſũng letter to the Duke, to return to them 
with all poſſihle expedition; and on the receipt of 
it, he put all things in order to retire. Here he 
was obliged to uſe great caution, leſt Villar: 

H 3 ſhauld 
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1705. ſhould attempt to fall on his Rear, as he was paſ- 
wry ſing through the Defile of Tavern. This had for- 


merly been the fate of Mareſhal Crequie, who be- 
ing under a neceſſity of paſſing this Defile with 
the French Army, Charles the old Duke of Lor- 
rain at the head of the German Forces, fell on 
his Rear, and purſuing the advantage, gave him 
an entire overthrow, To prevent a misfortune of 
this kind, the Duke decamped on our benny 
Tattoo, and by marching all night, we enter 
the Defile by day-break-;' and though Villars had 
near double our number, and was looked upon to 
be the moſt puſhing General in the French ſervice, 
yet he never ſtirred from his Camp. So on we 
marehed without the leaſt diſturbance, and repaſſed 
the Mo ſelle. * Bon 
At this time the Duke received an expreſs from 
the Veldt Mareſhal, with an account that the ene- 
my had taken Huy, and were in full march to Liege. 
This made him haſten his march; inſomuch, that 
that we were but half the time in returning, that 
we took in going up. When we had advanced as 
far as Aix-la-Chapelle, another expreſs arrived, with 
an atcount' that the enemy was actually in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the city of Liege, and was battering the 
Citadel. Upon which the Duke haſtened away 
with all the Horſe and Dragoons; each of them 
taking a Grenadier behind him; and next morning, 
joined the Veldt Mareſnal at Peterſberg. General 
Churchill made what haſte he could to bring up 
the Foot: But as ſoon as the enemy heard of the 
Duke's approach, they drew off from Liege, and 
retired within their Lines. As ſoon as the Foot 
were come up, the Duke marched after the enemy, 
and incamped within a league of their Lines; from 
Whence he ſent a detachment which retook Huy. 
His Grace at this time became acquainted with a 
Gentleman of that country, through whoſe eſtate 
the enemies Lines ran; and as he wanted to Bet 
nn . clear 
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clear of ſuch troubleſome neighbours, he acquainted 1705. 
the Duke with the ſituation of two barriers, abou 
three leagues from our right, where the enem | 
kept but light Guards, and he ſupplied him with 
two truſty peaſants to 2 him thither. Upon this 
0 


the Duke formed the following ſcheme. 
On the 16th of July, O. S. about noon, he or- 
dered the Army to ſtrike their Camp, and pack 
up the baggage. This being done, the Veldt Mare- 
ſhal marched away to the left, with all the left wing ; 
at the ſame time a detachment of 10,000 Foot was 
made from the right wing, which drew up on the 
right of all. Theſe were, commanded by Count 
Noyels, and Lieutenant-General 1% and they, 
and we on the right wing lay down on our 
arms. | 
The enemy ſoon had an account of all this, and 
concluded by the march of our left wing, that we 
really deſigned to attack them on that ſide, while 
the Duke ſhould at the ſame time attack them 
where he ſtood. Whereupon Villeroy edged with 
their right wing away to the right, to obſerve the 
motions of the Veldt Mareſhal: And the Elector 
drew all the Troops that were on their left, cloſe 
to him, to oppoſe the Duke. Thus matters ſtood, 
till night came on, at which time our right wing 
ſtood- to their arms, and the Horſe mounted ; 
and then the Detachment, with a. good number of 
Pioneers, marched away to the right. The Duke 
at the head of the right wing of Horſe, kept cloſe 
to them, and our right wing of Foot, cloſe to the 


o 


. Horſe; at the ſame time the Veldt Mareſhal, facing 


about with the left wing, made what haſte he 
could after us. Thus we marched all night. A- 


bout day- break the Detachment came up to the 


Barriers, where they found but a Lieutenant and 
forty men in each of them; who being much ſur- 
rized, gave us only. one fire, and made off, The 


Detachment ſoon broke open the Barriers, and 


H 4 entered, 
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170g. entered, and the Pioneers fell to work in levellin 
the Lines; ſo that in a ſhort time the Duke wit 


the Horſe, and the Detachment were within them, 
and foon drew up in great order : And our right 
wing of Foot, doubling their pace, paſſed as 
faſt as they came up, and drew up behind the 
Horſe.” | | 

The Elector and Villeroy were ſtrangely con- 
founded, when their ſpies came to them a little be- 
fore day, and told them, our Army was in full 
march toward the Barriers. Upon this the Elector 
ordered the Marquis de Alegar and Count Horn to 
ride off with the greater part of the left wing of 
| Horſe, and try to prevent us from coming with- 
in the Lines, or to force thoſe back that had got 
within them; while he with the reſt followed, 
leaving orders for the Foot to make what haſte they 
could after him. De Alegar and Horn did not come 


within fight of the Barriers, till it was fair day-liglt; 


when to their ſurprize, they ſaw our right wing of 
Horſe, and a body of Foot behind them, drawn up 
in great order, and alſo the remaining part of 
our Foot crowding over the Lines, as faſt as they 
could, However, the Marquis and the Count, 
according to their orders, drew up, and with great 
reſolution charged our Horſe. In this charge they 
were both deſperately wounded, and pri- 
ſoners, and their Squadrons drove back in great 
diſorder. By this time the Elector was come up, 
with the reft of their left wing of Horſe, who 
rallying thoſe that were broken, drew them up in 
conjunction with theſe he brought with him; and 
ſeeing his left wing of Foot near at hand, he 
made another bold pufh at our Horfe, but was 


treated as in the former charge. And now the 
Duke ordered his Squadrons to advance briſkly af- 
ter them : But they were ſtopped by the fire of 
ſome of their Foot, that had lined a hollow way. 

| | a 
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In the mean time our Foot coming up, ſoon drove 170g. 
them from thence, The Elector was now endea- wma 


vouring to rally his Horſe, but before they could 
be brought into any kind of order, our ' Squadrons 
advanced up to them in a round trot, and put them 
to an intire rout, They left their Foot to ſhift for 
themſelves, and of theſe, a great number were cut 
to — ; 
muſt not omit taking notice of the gallant be- 
haviour and good diſcipline of ten Bavarian Bat- 
talions, who finding themſelves abandoned by their 
Horſe, kept together ; and obſerving that as we 
had marched all night, our Foot was not able to 
come up with them, they formed themſelves into a 
hollow ſquare. In this form they marched, and 
notwithſtanding that our right wing of Horſe and 
Dragoons had ſurrounded them on all ſides, yet 
they dared not venture within reach of their fire ; 
for having divided their Grenadiers into two bodies, 
which kept moving backward and forward to ſup- 
rt the parts that were moſt in danger, the Square 
ept marching on, driving the Squadrons before 
them out of their way, and ſo retreated ſafe to 
Louvain, which was three leagues from the field of 
battle, This ſhews what the Foot are capable of 
doing againſt the Horſe, while with reſolution they 
preſerve their order, and avoid hurry. 7 
Villeroy made all the haſte he could with the 
Right wing to ſupport the Elector; but ſeeing him 
defeated, he tu off to the left, and made the 


beſt of his way to Louvain, where he found the 


EleRor with his ſhatter d Troops, curſing his fate. 
Here they took up the ſtrong camp of Paret. 
having the Dyle in their front, which is a deep till 
nver, and runs through Louvain. THF = 
In this action (which may properly be called half 

a battle, being fought by balf only of each army) 
the Bavarians were the greateſt ſufferers ; the E- 
lor having had with him 24 Squadrons and 22 
Battalions 
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2505. Battalions of his own ſubject Troops, who behaved 
co admiration: And had the French Horſe that 
were joined with -them, and were treble their num- 
ber, behaved with equal bravery, the victory had not 
come as eaſy as it did. It was computed that they 
had about 2000 killed, and a great number taken, 
beſides two intire Regiments taken at Tirlemont, with 
eighteen pieces of Cannon, and a great many Co- 
lours, Standards, and Kettle- drums. This victo- 
ry and our gaining theſe important Lines, coſt us 
but a very few men not worth notice. Our Army 
halted near Tirlemont, and we did not march after 
the enemy till twelve o'clock the next day, for 
which the Duke was cenſured by thoſe that did not 
wiſh him well. They inſiſted, that had he pur- 
ſued with the Horſe, while the enemy were in ſo 
at conſternation, and left orders for the Foot 
to follow as faſt as they could, it would have obli- 
Villeroy. to take another rout; and then the 
could not have rallied his ſhattered Troops 
at Lonvain. On the other band it was alledged-in 
favour of the Duke, that the Army in general, 
and efpecially the Foot, were greatly fatigued, and 
that our left wing under the Veldt Mareſhal had 
not paſſed the Lines; and therefore that it had 
been very imprudent in him to purſue the Elector 
with his fatigued Squadrons alone, leſt Villeroy 
who had the greater part of their Army with him, 
might have fallen; on him with his freſh and unfa- 
tigued Troops, and overturned all he had done. 
However that might have happened, it gave a 
handle to his Grace's enemies in the Houſe of 
Lords to move that the Duke of Mariborougb's 
conduct in relation to this affair, might be examin- 
ed into: as alſo with reſpect to his marching the 
Army up the Moſe/te, which they urged — 2 
ſhewed his deſign of protracting the War. But this 
motion was rejected with indignation. It ſhewed 
however the ſpirit of his Grace's enemies, and * 
oi ie 
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ht have expected, had he not ſucceeded the 


he mi 
Goo campaign, in his march up to — 


precec 


. next day we marched after the ens. 
my, and found them incamped on the other ſide 
the Dyle, with their Right cloſe to Louvain, where 
it was impoſſible to-come at them, We incamped 
within cannon- ſhot of them, where we lay about 
ten days. In this time the Duke laid a ſcheme for 

ing the river two leagues above the town; and 

n order to it, General Churchill marched on our 
beming Tattoo, with a body of 20, ooo men to the 
place where he deſigned to pas, and ſoon after his 
Grace followed with the reſt of the Army. We 
had laid our bridges, and paſſed fifteen battalions, 


with all our Grenadiers, when the Duke came up 


about ſun-riſe, and — the enemy drawin 
up on the hills, above our men that had paſſed. 

e then viewed the ground on both ſides of the 
river, and found it ſo very' ſwampy, that the 
Horſe could not paſs it without great difficulty ; 
and thereupon he ſent orders to thoſe that had paſ- 
ſed, to retire, and bring off the bridges. The e- 
nemy - perceiving this, drew down their canrion, 
and began to cannonade us. From hence we march- 
ed about two leagues back from the river, where 
we lay four IK and then the Duke marched the 
Army to the head of the Dyle, to try if he could 


paſs there. Slanenberg (who had been made Gene- 

ral of the Dutch Infantry in the room of Obdam) 
was by this time grown ſo intolerably inſolent, that 
there was no bearing him; and becauſe he was not 
coriſulted on all occaſions, he took all opportuni- 


ties of thwarting the Duke. ' We were now draw- 
ing near the enemy, and his Grace had ſent orders 
that the Engliſb Train of artillery ſhould make all 
poſſible haſte up to him : But as they were juſt 
upon entering a narrow Defile, Slanenberg came up 
0 che head of them, and ſtopt them for ſome hours, 


until 
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3705. until bis bagizage: bad paſſed on befor them, a 
nym thing never known before even for the King's 


e. And this delay it was which prevented 
the Duke from _— enemy. * 
pointed by this means, he turned all his ghts 


on demoliſhing their Lines, and taking in St. Lue, 


and Zanvelt, which he finiſhed by the middle of 
October, and then ſent the Army into quarters. 
The Duke made a proper repreſentation of Sla- 
nenberg's behaviour to the States General, who 
knowing the pride of the man, readily laid hold of 
this opportunity, and ſent him a diſmiſs. Lieute- 
nant- General Saliſb was appointed to ſucceed him 
as General of the Dutch Infantry. The rife of Mr. 
Saliſh is very remarkable. He was born in Swit- 
zerland of a family of note, and upon ſome diſguſt 
had lifted himſelf with a Dutch Officer, who brought 
him a Recruit to Breda, to the very Regiment he 
was now Colonel of. In this Regiment he advan- 
ced himſelf. by his: perſonal brayery, without any 
intereſt or friends, but ſuch as his merit had gained 
him: Till from a private Centinel, he became Co- 
lonel of the Regiment, Governour of Breda, and 
General of the Dutch Infantry; but it was yet more 
remarkable, that the Officer who inliſted him, ſtill 
continued a Lieutenant when our Regiment was 
uartered at Breda, and it was more than he de- 
ſerved, for he was an old Geneve ſot: However, 
the General, out of pure compaſſion to him, kept 
him conſtantly confined, where great care was taken 


of him, as long as he lived. 


1706. 


The French King being greatly incenſed at the 


Duke of Savoy, was reſolved to cruſh him this 


campaign; in order to which he -ſent a powerful 
Amy into Italy, to take from kim his Capital, 
and drive him out of his Dominions. 

11 Upon our taking the field, the Duke of Marl- 
borough. ordered ſix hand- mills for grinding corn, 
to be delivered to every Brizih Regiment, as well 


Horſe 
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Horſe as Foot. This occaſioned a report, that he 


deſigned to march us to Jtaly, to the relief of tl 


Duke of Savoy, which had been a fine jaunt thdeed : 
But whatever his Grace's deſign was, it is ſtill a 
myſtery, for any thing I have been able to learn ; 
for we never had occaſion of hand-mills in Flan- 
ders. | 

In the beginning of May our Army took the 
field, and aſſembled at Burklome near the demoliſh- 
ed Lines. Here the Duke had an account, that 
the Elector and Yilleroy were aſſembling the French 
Army on the plains of Mont St. Andrea; where- 
upon he advanced to Hanoy. At this place he had 
intelligence, that the _— had the ſame day tak- 
en up the ſtrong camp of Ramillies, which was 
within three leagues of us. Thereupon he ſent an 
expreſs to the Duke of Virtenberg. who command- 
ed the Daniſh Horſe, to let him know that he de- 
ſigned to engage the enemy next day, and therefore 
that he would join him as ſoon as poſſible. 

Our Army at this time conſiſted of 117 Squa- 
drons (including the Daniſh Horſe, which were 
fourteen of them), and 80 Battalions ; and the next 
day, being Whitſunday the. 12th of May, O. S. by 
three in the morning, we marched up to the ene- 
my in four Columns. ; | 
The enemy had 132 Squadrons, and go Batta- 
lions, beſide the advantage of the ground. Ir was 
a ſpot they had made choice of two months be- 
fore; for in the month of March, the Elector and 
Villeroy had taken two Engineers with them, and 
rode out, as it were to divert themſelves with 
hunting and hawking. At this time they exa- 
mined all the ground from Louvain to the Me- 
baign, and finding the ground about Ramillies the 
fitteſt place to draw the Duke of Mar/borough to 
a Battle ; they ordered the Engineers to draw a 
Plan of it, and of the Order of battle, and ſent it to 
Court for their approbation. The Plan was as 
7 y 
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1706. ly approved of, and ſuch a number of Troops ſent 
them as they required z and among them were as 


many of the Houſhold Troops, as could be 
PM. nature of the ground, and diſpoſition of 
their Army was as follows. They had the Mebaign 
on their Right, with the Village of Frangueines on 
the bank of it 3 in this Village they had placed a 
good body of Foot and Dragoons, and had alſo 
thrown up ſuch an Intrenchment, as the time would 
admit of. From hence to the Village of Ramil- 
lies, (which was a little to the Left of their Cen- 
5 ) Was a n of near half a League in 
meth, where they knew the main ſtreſs of the 
Battle muſt fall. On this Plain therefore, they 
drew up the choiceſt, and the greateſt number of 
their Cavalry, interlined with their beſt Infantry. 
In the Village of Ramillies, (before which they had 
alſo thrown up a trench) they placed twenty Batta- 
lions with ten pieces of Cannon. From Ramilies 
runs the River Gbeete, which makes the ground on 
both ſides marſhy, and not paſſable; eſpecially for 
Horſe: Along this River to the 1 of Of- 
fuſe and Auteregliſe, which covered their left flank, 
was, poſted a thin Line of the worſt of their Infantry, 
with Squadrons after a ſcattering manner poſted in 
their Rear. This was the diſpoſition of the enemy, 
when our Army came up to them. or 
Me drew up in two Lines oppoſite them, having 
a riſing ground on our Right, whereon a great part 
of our Britiſþ Troops were drawn up. From hence 
the Duke had a fair view. of the enemy, and ſaw 
evidently, that the ſtreſs of the Battle muſt be on 
the Plain, where they were drawn up in a formi- 
dable manner: He ſaw alſo, that things muſt go 
hard with him, unleſs he could oblige them to 
break the 1 they had made on the plain. 
On this occaſion his Grace ſhewed a genius vaſtly 
ſuperior to the French Generals; for e 


MEM OI XS. 
knew the ground along the Gheete was not 


yet he ordered our right wing to march down in 


order, with Pontoons to lay bridges, as if 

deſigned to attack them in their weak part. 
The Elector and Villeroy perceiving this, imme- 
diately ordered off from the Plain, an intire Line 
both of Horſe and Foot, to reinforce thoſe on the 
Gheete. When the Duke obſerved that theſe had 
arrived there, he ſent orders to our right wing to 
retire gaſily up the hill, without altering their aſpect. 
This we did, until our Rear line had got on the 
back of the riſing ground, out of ſight ofthe enemy : 
But the Front line halted on the ſummit of the hill 
in full view of them, and there ſtood, ready to march 
down, and attack them. As ſoon as our Rear line 
had retired out of fight of the enemy, they imme- 
diately faced to the Left, and both Horſe and Foot, 
with a good many Squadrons, that ſlunk out of the 
Front hne, marched down to the Plain, as faſt as 
they could; by this time the greater part of our 
Horſe of the Left wing had arrived there alſo, and 
we were now ſuperior in numbers to them in that 
quarter. The Duke ſoon put them in order for 
attacking the enemy on the Plain; and about one 
o'clock ſent orders to the Veldt Mareſhal;'to begin 
the battle on the Left. At the ſame time he or- 
dered four Brigades of Foot, to attack the Vi 
of Ramillies, and then ordered the Troops on 
plain, to advance and charge their main bod 
In this engagement there was great variety of 
action; ſometimes their Squadrons and ſometimes 
our's giving way in different places ; and as the 
fate of the day depended intirely on the behaviour 
of the Troops on the plain; ſo both ſides exerted 
themſelves, with the utmoſt vigour for a long time. 
The Duke was in all places where his preſence was 
requiſite ; and in the hurry of the action * 
ed to be unhorſed, and in great danger of his life; 
but was remounted by Captain Moleſwortb, — 
2 N is 
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1706. his Aid de Camps, the only perſon of his Retinue 
◻ ceen near him; who ſeeing. him in manifeſt danger 


of falling into the hands of the purſuing enemy, 
fuddenly threw himſelf from his horſe, and helped 
the Duke to mount him. His Grace, by this means, 
got off between our Lines; the Captain being im- 
mediately after ſurrounded by the enemy; from 
which danger (as well as that of our fire) he was, 
at laſt, providentially delivered. His Grace, about 
an hour after, had another narrow eſcape; when 
in ſhifting back from Captain Mole ſtworth's horſe 
to his own, Colonel Bringfeld (his firſt Eſcuyer) 
holding the Stirrup, was killed by a cannon- ſhot 
from the Village of Ramillies. Notwithſtanding 
which, the Duke immediately rode up to the head 
of his Troops; and his preſence animated them to 
that degree, that they preſſed home upon the ene- 
my, and made them ſhrink and give back. At this 
very inſtant the Duke of Wirtenberg came up with 
the Daniſh Horſe, and perceiving an open between 
the Village of Franqueines and their main body, 
fell in on the Right flank of their Horſe, with ſuch 
courage and reſolution, that he drove them in 
upon their Center. This put them into great diſ- 
order; and our Troops taking this advantage, preſ- 
ſed ſo cloſe upon them, that they could never re- 
cover their 2 The Elector and Villeroy did all 
that was poſſible to keep them from breaking : 
But our Troops ſtuck ſo cloſe to them, that they 
were put to the rout. The Houſhold- Troops, 
who had behaved to admiration during the whole 
action, rallied and made a ſtand for ſome time: 
But as all the reſt had fled, they were obliged to 
follow them, leaving the Foot that had been drawn 
up with them in the field (who were of no man- 
ner of uſe to them), to be cut to pieces. 
The Veldt Mareſhal had alſo routed thoſe where 
he attacked, who fled in a ſcattering manner toward 
Charkroy, The Troops in Ramillies 8 
me 


... 
themſelves to the laſt, till they ſaw their Troo 


ps 1706. 
drove out of the Field upon which they drew off.. 


and made toward their Left Wing: But were moſt 
of them cut to pieces before they could reach it. 
Their Leſt Wing, which was poſted along the 
Gheere, and the Front Line of our Right Wing, 
(in which was our Regiment) ſtood looking on 
without firing a ſhot ; and as we were poſted on 
an eminence, and were diſengaged, we had a fair 
view of the whole Battle on the Plain. 

When the Elector and Villeroy ſaw all was loſt, 
they, with ſuch Troops as. they could bring toge- 
ther, made the beſt of their way for Louvain, and 
ſent to their Left Wing to join them there, in or- 
der to make a ſtand at the Dyle, as they had done 
the laft year : But the Lord Marlborough (perhaps 
ſenſible of his miſtake at that time) purſued fo 
cloſe with, the Horſe, that he cut between their 
Left Wing and Louvain, which obliged them to 
diſperſe and fly the other. way, every man ſhifting 
for himſelf. The Elector and Villeroy finding that 
the Duke was cloſe at their heels, turned off from 
Louvain, and made toward Vilvorde, hoping to 
make the Canal which runs from * thither: 
But the Duke ſtill purſuing them cloſe, they quit- 
ted Vilvorde, and never ſtopped, until they ſſed to 
Lilie, with about 2000 Horſe only. The Duke 
having paſſed the Canal of Vilvorde, halted at 
Grimnberg, where he waited for the coming up of 
the Foot. Theſe continued marching after him 
with all the expedition they could, without obſerv- 
ing any other order than this, that every Regiment 
kept their men as cloſe together as they poſſibly 
could ; and none of them halted above an hour at 
a time, till they joined him. 

Thus ended the famous Battle of Ramillies, The 
enemy had at leaſt 7000 killed, and a great many more 
taken priſoners ; and as they were diſperſed about 
the Country, their loſs by deſertion was very con- 

I ſiderable. 
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I} 1706. ſiderable. Upon the whole, their loſs was com- 
[ puted to be upwards of 30,000, beſide 60 pie- 
| ces of Cannon, 8 Mortars, a great number of Co- 
|  lours, Standards and Kettle-drums, taken. Their 
| Tents and Baggage eſcaped us, having been ſent 


computed to be more than 3000 killed and wound- 
ed. | OY 
We halted at Grimnberg until our Tents and 
Baggage came up; in which time the Magiſtrates of 
Bruſſels, Louvain, Mechlin, Leer, and Aloft, brought 
their keys to the Duke, and craved his protection. 
From hence we marched to Aloft, and the next day 
to Ghent, the Magiſtrates of which met the Duke 
a league from their City with their keys; as did 
alſo in two days after, thoſe of Bruges, Oudenard, 
and Courtray. Our Army halted near Ghent for 
a fortnight, in which time the Duke went to the 
Hague, to conſult with the States on the future ope- 
rations of the Campaign. 

The French Court, which had entertained great 
hopes of the ſucceſs of this Campaign, was greatly 
ſhocked at the loſs of the Battle: But it was yet 
more alarmed at the conſequences that attended it. 
! For it obliged them not only to recall their favou- 
Ll rite General, the Duke of Yendoſme from Italy, to 
=_ command in the Netherlands, but alſo to draw a 
Mi great number of their Troops from the Rhine. 
| On the Lord Marlborough's return from the 


my, laid ſiege to Oſtend; the Duke at the ſame 
Ui time marched the other part to' Courtray, where 
11 we lay till Oſtend was taken. It ſurrendered in 
i three weeks after opening Trenches, but had for- 
C || merly held out as many years. The Marquis of 
Terracena, Governour of Antwerp, who had fix 
Spaniſh, and ſix French Regiments in Gariſon, ob- 
: liged Mr. Du Pontis who commanded the French, 
to capitulate for his marching home, which was 

| | granted. 


off before the Battle. The loſs on our ſide was 


Hague, the Veldt Mareſhal, with part of the Ar- 
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granted, Upon which the Marquis declared for 1706. 
ing Charles, and was continued Governour. Den- 


dermond ſtood a blackade of three months before it 
ſurrendered. | 116. 
The Veldt Mareſhal having joined the Duke, 
they marched the Army up to the Lines, which 
had been the French Barrier all the laſt War. We 
at Helſbin, from whence a part of the 
Army under General Saliſþ was ordered to lay 
ſiege to Menin, Our Regiment was part of this 
Detachment, ru 

 Menin was eſteemed to be one of Vaubon's ma- 
ſter- pieces. It was a lar and well fortified place, 
with a Gariſon of 5000 men, and well ſupplied with 
all manner of neceſſaries. The Governour diſ- 
puted every inch of ground with us, till we car- 
ried our approaches to the Foot of the Glacis ; 
and then we made an attack on the Covert-way. 
Our intire Regiment was engaged in this attack, 
and here we paid for our —— on at Ramillies; 
having had two Captains, and five Subalterns kil- 
led, and eight Officers wounded, among whom I 
was one ; having received a contuſion on the ſide 
of my head, which had like to have been fatal to 
me. As was then Captain-Lieutenant and Adju- 
tant, I was upon this occaſion made Captain of our 
Grenadiers, 

The day after we had lodged our ſelves on the 


Covert-way, the Governour beat the Chamade, and 


honourable terms were granted him. While we 
were carrying on the ſiege, the Duke employed all 
the Boors of the Country, in demoliſhing the 
Lines, which extended from the Liſ to the Scheld. 


When this was executed, we marched to the Left, 


and paſſing the Scheld at Pont-Eſpier, we in- 
camped at Gramez, from whence we marched to 
the plains of Cambron. A detachment was ſent 
off | this place to take in Aeth ; which having 


ſurrendered in ten days, we then went into Quar- 


I 2 ters; 


| 
| 


1566, ters; and this 
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put an end to this glorious Campaign, 
to the immortal honour of the Duke of Marlbo- 
bug  Surdy if he committed a miſtake the prece- 
ding Campaign, he made ample amends for it in this; 
for never was an enemy ſo fairly puſhed out of a 
Country as the French were out of the whole Spa- 
1 Nother lands: Let is Grace's enemies judge, 
whether this'looks like protracting a War. 

Soon after we went into Quarters, the Elector of 
Baia, by order of the Frenth King, wrote to 
the Lord Marlborough, concerning a Treaty of 
Peace: But it appeared” plainly, that the deſign of 
1'was ep to b a jetouTy among the Allies; 
ſo that Treaty ſbor came to nothing. The Duke; 
on his return to England, was received by the 
Queen witli all the eſteem imaginable ;. he alſo re- 
eetved the thanks of both Houſes of Parhament, 
ane tlie wle Nation rung with the higheſt accla- 
mations of his extraordinary merit. | 


1707. p The young King of Suren was at this time rai- 
— 


ſing large contributions · in Saxony, and had threaten- 
d even the Emperor himſelf, The Allies dreaded 
the conſequenees of ſuch an expedition; and had 
pteſſed her Majeſty to ſend the Duke of Marlbo- 


tter to his Swediſh Majeſty, and gave it to the 
Duke to deliver to him. Early therefore in the 
Spring, his Grace came over, and proceeded to 
Saxony; and knowing well how to tickle the youn 
Hero, he at his- firſt audience, delivered the Queen's 
Letter to him, and addreſſed him in the following 
manner. ; 

Sir, I preſent your Majeſty a Letter, not writ- 
ten from the Chancery, but from the heart of 
„the Queen my Miſtreſs, and written with her 
on hand. Had not her ſex prevented her, ſhe 
«© would have croſſed the ſeas to ſee a Prince, ad- 
* mirediby-the whole Univerſe. I am in this re- 
” 154 f cc ; ſpect, 


the Empire. þ e anc Queen wrote a 


vu b to him, to endeavour to perſwade him to 
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«« ſpect, more happy than the Queen; and Li 4507. 
* could ſerve ſome Campaigns, under ſo great: 


* a General as your Majeſty, that I may learn 
* what I yet want to know in the art of War.“ 


It was never known that the King was ſo much 
taken with any one as with the Duke of Mark 
borough, he engaged him to dine with him that 
day; and having continued with, his Majeſty. four 
days, he in that time made uſe of ſuch prevailing 
arguments, as quite changed the ſchemes of that 
Ambitious Youth. He had intended to interfere 
in our War with France: But a new ſcene was pre- 
ſented to him, he was now determined to revenge 
himſelf on the Czar, and to dethrone him as he had 
Auguſtus of Poland. Soon after the Duke took 
leave of him, he marched out of Saxony, and pro- 
ſecuted his deſigns on Muſcovy with ſuch precipita- 
tion, that the — drew him on to Pultowa, 
and there gave him a total overthrow. 

The Duke returned from Saxony in the beginning 
of May, and gave orders for the Army to aſſemble 
at etblebem near Louvain, from whence in a little 
time we marched to Meldert. 

The Duke of Vendome drew the French Army 
behind their Lines near Mons; and though he out- 
numbered us conſiderably, yet he had poſitive or- 
ders not to hazard a battle, unleſs it was in defence 
of his Lines. We lay at Meldert near ſix weeks, 


in hope of drawing him from behind them; at 


length he ventured out, and incamped at Genep, 
fix. leagues from us. The Duke ſuffered him to 
lie quiet about eight or ten days; then on our 
beating Tattoo, we decamped on a ſudden, and ſegt 
off our heavy baggage to Louvain. We marched all 
night, and by the time it was day, the Duke with the 
Right wing of Horſe, had advanced within leſs than 
"half a league of the enemy : But they had juſt 
ſtruck their tents, and were marching off in 

I 3 | ſome 
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ſome confuſion. The Duke immediately ordered 
Count Tilly to advance with the Horſe and fall on 
their Rear, and by that means keep them ingaged, 
till the Foot ſhould come up. But Tilly could do 
nothing in the Incloſures, as he had none but Horſe : 
And the Foot being fatigued, could not come up, 
ſo Vendoſine marched off at his leiſure, The Duke 
therefore ſeeing that the affair was not practicable, 


ordered the Army to encamp. Vendoſme perceiving 


this, concluded that he had entirely given over that 
deſign; and as he had got clear of the incloſed 


grounds, he incamped at Seneff, only two leagues 


from us. This was what the Duke expected; 


wherefore on our beating Tattoo, we decamped a- 


gain: But as we began to march it rained ſo hea- 
vily, that the Foot could hardly ſtand under it, 
and it was impoſſible for them to keep their Arms 
dry. The Van of our Horſe had advanced very 
near YVendoſme's Camp, the time it was day. 
He not expecting this ſecond viſit, ſtruck his 
Camp in great hurry, marched off as faſt as he 


could, and never ſtopped, till he found himſelf 


ſafe within his Lines. In all probability he had 
paid dear for his halt at Sene/, had it not been for 


the rain, which continued fo violent for three days 


together, that our Foot was in a miſerable condition. 
The Duke then turned off to the right, and in- 
camped near Soignies, which was but two leagues 
from our former ground. As ſhort as this march 


was, yet the rain was ſo ſevere, and the ground fo 
poached by the Horſe that marched firſt, that 
many of the Foot were ſmothered in the ſloughs, 


and it was four days before the reſt of them 
came up. "£Y 
Me lay here near three weeks weather-bound ; 


for it was toward the end of July before our Artil- 


lery could be raiſed off the ground. Our firſt 
movement was to the plains of Cambron, where 
we lay about ten days; and croſſing the Scheid at 


Pont- 
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Pont-Eſpier, we encamped at Helſhin. The French 1707. 


had thrown up new Lines laſt winter, from Warne- 
ton, on the Lys to Lifle, and ſo on to Tournay on 
the Scheld ; and the Duke wanted to take a view 
of theſe Lines, and of the country about them. 
With this view he ordered the whole army to make 
a grand Fo that way, he ordered alſo ſixty 
Squadrons and twenty Battalions to cover the Fo- 
ragers, and to guard him, while he was viewing 
the ground ; and the whole Army was to be in 
readineſs to take arms, and march out, in caſe 
Vendoſme drew out to diſturb him or the Foragers. 
But the Frenchman took care to keep within his 
Lines, and the Duke rode as near them between 
Lifle and Tournay, as their Cannon would permit. 
As the country was very plentiful, our Camp was 
ſufficiently provided with forage till the middle of 
October, when we went into quarters. 

The French King finding himſelf hard preſſed 
on all ſides, began to liſten to the diſaffected party 
in Scotland, who had ſolicited him a long time, to 
ſend the Pretender to them, with a few Troo 
and a great many Arms. Whereupon he cauſed 
a Squadron of 24 light ſhips to be fitted up at Dun- 
kirk. The Squadron was commanded by the Che- 
valier Forbin, and on board of it embarked the 
Pretender, with twelve Battalions and a great many 


Arms, &c. 


The Queen had timely notice of the French pre- 
parations ; and in a ſhort time had a fleet of 36 
men of War in the Downs, under the command of 


Sir George Byng. In the beginning of March 
Forbin ſailed out of Dunkirk, ſteering along the 


coaſt of Holland. He had the ſtart of Sir George 
by eighteen hours; who finding Forbin had ſlipt 
him, made all the fait he could along the coaſt of 
England, for the Firth of Edinburgh. On this oc- 
caſion ten Battalions were ordered from Flanders 


(our Regiment was one of them) and Sir George on 
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1708. his failing from the Downs, had ſent Admiral Baker 
Lich ten menof War to convoy us. We imbarked 


on board Tranſports, and failed to the mouth of 
the Tyne ; where we lay on board, waiting for the 
event of what might happen between Sir George 
and Forbjn. The latter having made the length 
of Scotland, ſtood oyer for that coaſt : But com- 
ing near ſhore, he found he had oyer-ſhot the 
Firth ; hexagon he tacked, and ſtood off ſhore. 
till he recovered his Port. Juſt as he was ſtanding 
into the Firth, he diſcovered Sir George. Upon 
which Forbin, who never had any opinion of the 
undertaking, and dreaded the conſequence of be- 
ing imbayed by him, tacked about, and made all 
the fail he could homeward. Sir George made 
what fail he could after him, but as they were all 
clean light ſhips, they out- ſailed him. However, 
we retook the Saliſbury, in which were the Lord 
Griffin, Lord Clermont, a ſon of Lord Middleton's, 
Colonel Wachep, with ſeveral others of note. This 
famous Expedition being over, our ten Battalions 
failed back to Oſtend, where we diſembarked the 

14th of April. 8 3 
The Freuch Court being diſa Feines in this at- 
tempt, had now formed the fol owing ſcheme to 
drive the Duke of Marlborough out of the Nether- 
lands. The Elector of Bavaria, who had been 
formerly Governour of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
and had lived in a genteel and profuſe manner 
among them, had gained mych on the people, 
and was in particular a high favourite of WT 
dies. He had always kept up a ſecret correſpondence 
with the leading men of their great towns, who 
were rather inclined to the French and Spaniſb in- 
tereſt, than to that of the Allies; and had pre- 
vailed with them to throw open their gates, and 
receive him, whenever he came before them. He 
had allo aſſured them, that the French would have 
ſuch an Army in the field this Campaign, as would 
' W 5% W ; - i be 
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be able to drive the Allies out of the Net hrrlande, 1508. 
if they did their part and would not ſuffer tem- 
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ſelves to be beſieged. _ 

The Duke of Mariborough, whole intelligence 
at the French Court never failed him, had early no- 
tice of all this; and Prince Eugene (having in the 
three laſt Campaigns drove the French quite out of 
Italy) was now at leiſure to join the Duke. He 
thereupon ſent to him to meet him at the Hague ; 
which he accordingly did, and there they ſettled 
matters ſo, that the Prince was to join him with 
30,000 Germans, to oppoſe the French in their de- 
ſigns on the Netherlands. 

In the beginning of May the Duke of Vendoſius 
took the field, and inc on the plains of Cam- 
Iron. His Army conſiſted of 139 Battalions and 
204 Squadrons. From thence 2 marched to 
Soignies, where he waited for the arrival of the 
Duke of Burgundy, who was to command the 
Army, and have the glory of the Campaign. He 
arrived at Soignies about the middle of June, at- 
tended by the Duke of Berry, and the Pretender, 
who was called the Chevalier de St. George. 

My Lord Marlborough drew his Army 

at Terbanck, between Lowvain and Bruſſels, in or- 
der to cover theſe towns, and to be in the way to 
join Prince Eugene. Our Army conſiſted of 110 
Battalions, and 176 Squadrons. When the enemy 
advanced to Soignies, the Duke imagined they had 
a deſign on Bruſſels, and therefore marched to 
Anderlecht, The enemy finding they could not 
come at Bruſſels, reſolved to puſh for Gent. On 
the 25th of June, O. S. on their beating Tattoo, 
they decamped ſuddenly, and marched thither, as 
expeditiouſly as they could. When they came 
before it, they ſent a formal meſſage to the Ma- 
giſtrates, that if they did not open their gates, th 
would burn the Town about their ears. Upon whi 
they aſſembled (as formerly) to conſult, whether 
they ſhould open their gates to the French, or 


receive 
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1508. receive General Murray, who was juſt arrived at 
2 Brie, port with four Regiments from Courtray. 


The few that were not in the ſecret, declared for 
receiving Murray : But the majority were for the 
French. Whereupon they admitted them, and 
ſhut out Murray, who marched back to Courtray. 
Lieutenant-General La Motte entered Ghent with 
20,000 French ; and next morning he ſent off 

000 of them to Bruges, which alſo threw open 

r gates to them, The Duke of Burgundy's next 
deſign was upon Oudenard; and had he met with 
equal ſucceſs here, it had cut us off from all com- 
munication with our Gariſons on the other ſide the 
Scorpe and the Lys. 
My Lord Marlborough finding that the enemy 
had ſtole this march of him, and imagining they 
deſigned for Ghent, decamped next morning, and 
marched directly for Oudenard. When we arrived 
there, the French were alſo on their march thither, 
and had advanced as far as Gaver, within two 

s of it: But finding that we were before 
hand with them, they ſtopt ſhort, and paſſed the 
Scheld there, with a deſign of marching that way 
back toward Life. The Duke upon this ordered 
two bridges to be laid over the Scheld below the 
town, and left orders for the Foot to paſs as faſt as 
they came up: While he at the head of the Horſe 
paſſed through the town with fuch diſpatch, that 
our Army had got between them and home. Things 
being thus circumſtanced, they were under a nece- 
ſſity either of fighting their way through us, or of 
retiring back to Ghent. 

Upon this a diſpute aroſe between Burgundy and 
Vendoſme. The latter and the old Generals dreaded 
the conſequences of a battle, and therefore were for 
retiring toward Ghent, until La Motte had joined 
them; though by that means they muſt be pent up 
in a corner of the country, and cut off from all 
their Gariſons: But Burgundy and the young Gen- 

| | emen 
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tlemen were for fighting. And indeed it is not 1708. 
eaſy to ſay which was the beſt courſe to take, eſpe- wy 


cially as Prince Eygene's Troops were within two 
days march of us. However, Burgundy prevailed, 


which diſguſted Yendoſme ſo, that they were conti- 


nually jarring all the reſt of the Campaign. Yendoſme 
finding that it muſt come to a battle, and that the 
management of it muſt lie on him and the old Ge- 
nerals that had oppoſed it, ſet himſelf ro work 
with ſome reluctance, and drew up the Army on an 
advantageous piece of ground. 

His Left flank was covered by the Scheld, the 
ground about being full of incloſures. They had 
a rivulet in their Front, and the village of Hynem 
advanced a little before it, in which he poſted a 
body of Foot and ſome Dragoons. A marſhy 
piece of ground, full of trees and bruſh-wood ex- 


tended from hence, ſomething beyond their Center: 


Here he poſted the greater part of his Infantry, 
who cut down a number of trees, and laid them in 
ſuch a manner as to prevent our coming at them. 
Near the ſprings which occaſioned this marſhy 

ound is a 2 plain (where our Army lay 
incamped for ſome time in the year 94) ; here he 
drew up the greater part of his Cavalry. At the 


end of this plain is the village Orchies, near the Lys. 
which covered their right flank ; and here he alſo 
poſted a good body of Foot and Dragoons. 


It was now the goth of June, O. S. the Lord 
all his Troops over the 
Scheld, immediately ordered the firſt Brigade of 
Foot that paſſed the bridges to march up and at- 
tack the village of Hynem, which they did with 


ſuch reſolution, that the enemy made but little re- 


ſiſtance ; though they afterward made ſome at- 
tempts to recover it, but in vain. While this pre- 
lude to the battle was acting, the Lines were form- 


ing with all poſſible expedition; at which time 


Prince 
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iyog. Prince Zugene came up, but had left his Troops 
3 lmore than a day's: march behind him. . 
The Lines · being formed, our main body of Foot 
attauked the enemy in the marſhy graund. At the 

ſame time alſo the village of Orcbies was attacked by 

| the Foot on our Left. The main battle was fought 


on the plain, here moſt of the Cavalry on both 


ſides were faitly engaged. As the enemy had ſome 
Foot drawn up with their Horſe, the Prince of O- 
range attacked them with fifteen Dufch Battalions. 
At the ſame time alſo our Horſe advanced and 
charged their Horſe with ſuch reſolution, as made 
them give way at the very firſt charge; nor did 
they make one gallant charge the whole day, but 
ſtill gave way as our Squadrons puſhed at them, 
Our Generals obſerving this, preſſed ſtill the more 
upon them, until with very little reſiſtance they 
were intirely routed; inſomuch that they could nat 
be prevailed upon to rally, even ſo far as to help 
off their Foot. As for the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Berry, the Chevalier, and ſome of the other fight- 
ing Sparks, they were perched on à ſteeple in the 
Rear of their Army, to behold the battle; and 
when they ſaw their Horſe. give way, they imme- 
diately came down, and were the firſt that carried 
the news of the defeat to Ghent : Thoſe in the vil- 
dage maintained their ground till they ſaw their H 
drove out of the field, on which they quitted, and 
made along the Lys toward Ghent: But their Foot 
that were drawn up with the. Horſe on the plain, 
met with the uſual fate of ſuch, that is, they were 
cut to pieces. The Prince of Orange having diſ- 
patched theſe with the help of che. Horte, wheeled 
-with his Battalions on the Right flank of their main 
body of Foot in the marſhy. ground, and fell upon 
them ; and they being hard preſſed both in Front 
| and-Flank,-made.down to the Scheld, where were 
Juch incloſures that our Horſe could not come at 
| them; and the Foot being fatigued, could not — 
* o 
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fow them far. Theſe made toward Ghent with the 
crowd; and never thought themſelves ſafe till they 
had paſſed through it, and were drawn up along 


the canal, that runs from thence to Bruges. 
The loſs of the enemy was computed to be near 


3000 killed, and as many taken, their Foot being 


the greateſt ſufferers. As for their Horſe, though A 
great number of them were the Houſhold Troops 
attending the Princes of the Blbod, yer they 
made bur a poor ſhameful fight of it, and ſaved 
themſelves by their horſes heels. Our loſs was no 
more by an exact computation, than 824 killed, 
and 2146 wounded. We took alſo a great many 
Cannon, Standards, Colours, Kettledrums, &c. 
In this battle, his Highneſs, the Electoral Prince 


of Hanover, (now George II. of England) diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf with ſingular bravery, and had his 
horſe ſhot under him, as he charged at the head of 
his father's Troops. 

The day after the battle, the Duke ſent a de- 
tachment to take poſſeſſion of the Lines of Warne» 
tan; and the day following Prince Eugene's Troops 


joined us. And now a council of war was held, in 
which the ſiege of Lifle was reſolved on. 


But here J muſt take leave of the Army for 
ſome time; for our Colonel, Licutenant-General 
Ingoldſhy, being appointed Commander in chief of 
the Troops in re/and, (on the death of Lord Cutts) 
on his arrival in that kingdom, found them v 
defective in their diſcipline, eſpecially the Foot. 
Whereupon he applyed to the Duke of Marlbs- 
rough to ſuffer me to go thither, in order to intro- 
duce among them the diſcipline practiced in Flan- 
ders. Accordingly I left the Army at Helchin, 
imbarked at Helvoetfluys, arrived ſoon after at Sol. 
bay, and from thence proceeded for Dublin. I 
continued two years diſciplining the Foot of that 
Kingdom, in which time all the Regiments of 
Foot paſſed: through my hands. When I _ - 
* niſhe 
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1708. niſhed: the work, the Government ordered me a 


Ss 
— 


* 


ity of 200 J. and then I returned to Flanders. 
1 left the Army then, (as has been related) at 
Helchin, on their march toward Liſſe. They in- 
veſted the City on the 2d of Auguſt O. S. Prince 
Eugene and the Prince of Orange under him carry- 
ed on the ſiege with fifty Battalions, and forty 
Squadrons, while the Duke and the Veldt-Mare- 
ſhal covered them with the reſt of the Army. 
The defeat at Oudenard was a heavy ſtroke to 
the French Court: But their concern was much 
reater, when they found that their beloved City of 
Zike was inveſted. The King had expended vaſt 


ſums of money in pulling down the old buildings, 


and laying out the ſtreets in a moſt regular and 
ſpacious - manner. His famous Engineer Vaubon 
had exerted his utmoſt ſkill, as well in the beautiful 
and exact model of the new buildings, as in its no- 
ble and extraordinary fortifications ; inſomuch that 
his Majeſty came thither to ſee it, and named it 
Petit Paris. 

Upon the defeat of their Army, they were ap- 
prehenſive that the Allies would lay ſiege to it; and 
as our Generals could not poſſibly inveſt it ſooner 
than they did, the French had time to ſupply it, 
with all manner of proviſions, and ſtores in abun- 
dance. The Mareſhal Bouffliers alſo, who was 
Governour of it, had got in with a good body of 
Troops; ſo that the Gariſon conſiſted of 14,000 
regular Troops, beſides a number of inhabitants 
that were of ſervice on many occaſions, They had 
likewiſe ſent orders to the Duke of Berwick, to 
bring all the Troops that could be ſpared from the 
Rhine, to reinforce the Duke of Burgundy. He 
arrived accordingly toward the end of Auguſt with 
14,000 men, and incamped between Douay and 
Tournay, to cover that part of the country from 
our parties and foragers. At the ſame time the 
Duke of Burgundy paſſed through Ghent * the 
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Army, and marched up to the Scheld, leaving 1708. 
La Motte with 10,000 men to take care of hi 


new conqueſt, and having repaſſed the Scheld near 
Tournay, he joined the Duke of Berwick, In ſhort 

had drained all their Gariſons far and near, 
and had drawn together an army of 120,000 and 
upwards, excluſive of the detachment under Ls 
Motte. On the other ſide the Allies were obliged 
to keep ſtrong Gariſons at Oudenard, Bruſſels, and 
other places, to keep open a communication with 
the other fide of the Scheld, from whence they had 
all their proviſions and ſtores; ſo that they had 
100,000 men only, both to carry on the ſiege, and 
at the ſame time to cover it againſt that numerous 
Army. This gave the French Court great hopes, 
not only that the ſiege muſt be raiſed, but alſo that 
they might ſoon be revenged of us for the affront 
at Oudenard. Accordingly they ſent poſitive orders 
to oblige us to raiſe the ſiege, or to give us battle; 
however to act with caution. ' 

The Duke of Marlborough lay with the covering 
Army, at ſome diſtance without the line of cir- 
cumvallation ; and was not much more than half 
the number of the enemy, whereupon the Dukes 
of Burgundy, Vendoſme, and Berwick, advanced up 
to him in order of battle, and ſeemed determined 
to attack him. Prince Eugene — came 
and joined him with ſuch Troops as could be ſpared 
from the ſiege, leaving the Prince of Orange with 
a ſufficient number to guard the trenches. The ene- 
my drew up within cannon-ſhot of us, at which 
time both ſides began to cannonade each other with 
great fury; our Generals expecting every moment, 
when they would advance to begin the battle: But 
their hearts failed them, and when it grew dark, they 
drew back about half a league. Our Generals found by 
this, that they were afraid to venture a battle; and 
that their deſign was rather to protract the ſiege by 


_ Uarming us frequently, and to oblige us to waſte 


our 


ut M EMO IA s. 
- +568. dur Ammunition in camonading, which . be 
22 uunted at che ſiege. They therefore cauſed a ſtrong 
intrehehiment to de thrown op along the front of 
Canon; and then Prircè Eugene returned with hi 
Troops to the fiege. Three days after the enemy 
advanced — and N cannonade Wn, 
and' Prince Zagene with a few Squadrons only, came 
__ the Duke. They continued cannonading 
that day, and at night lay down on their arms, 
which locked as if they defigned to attack us ear- 
ly next morning. Our Army alſo lay on their 
arms alt night, and Price Eagene ſent for the reſt 
of his Troops, Who were up with him before it 
way day. In the morning the enemy began to can- 
nouade, and continued it the whole day, to very 
tele purpoſe. We fired but ſeldom, and when it 
grew dark, they drew off very ſilently, and made 
no further attempts in that way. 

Next day the French Generals held a grand con- 
_ fultarion, in which! all agreed that it was not ſafe 
to attack the Duke of Marlborough in the ſituation 
he was in; and thereupon they came to a reſoluti- 
en of cutting off our communication with our 
Garifons on the other ſide of the Scheld; by which 
meuns we ſhould be deprived of all proviſions and 
neceMaries for carrying on the ſiege. They ſent 
ary expreſs to Couft with an account of what they 
had dome, and what they propoſed to do; and 
were anſwered, Any way, ſo they could preſerve 
Life, On cke return of the expreſs they marched 
and paſſing! the Scheld a httle below Tournay, they 
Krerched their Army along that fide of the river. 
They then threw up an intrenchment all the way to 
Owdenard, unc continued it round the town on to 
Saber, whith effectually anſwered their defign in 
that reſpect. But the Lord Mor/borongh who ne- — 
ver Wanted a ready thotight, was apprehenſive of ye: 
alf this y and had already ſent expreſſes to England 
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and Holland, to deſire they would immediately ſend 108. 
great ſtores of proviſions and ammunition to Of- wand 


tend. It happened very lucky at this juncture, that 
Lieutenant-General Earl, who had imbarked with 


7000 Foot deligned for Spain, was detained at 
Fpitbead by contrary winds. He thereupon was 


ordered to take in great ſtore of proviſions and 
neceſſaries, and fail directly for Oſtend. Upon this 
the Duke marched the covering Army to Noſſelaer, 
to be at hand to ſend eſcorts to bring up the con- 
voys. As ſoon as Earl arrived, he immediately 
ſent off a convoy of 600 Waggons ; and the Duke 
ordered Major-General Webb with 6000 Foot, and 


about 100 Horſe to bring it up. The fate of Lille 
. depended in a great meaſure upon the ſucceſs of 


this affair; for at this time all manner of proviſions 
began to grow very ſcarce, and the ammunition of 
the beſiegers began to fall ſhort. | 

The Duke of Burgundy had an account of all 
this, an! ordered La Motte to march with a body 
of 24,000 Horſe and Foot, and 12 pieces of Can- 
non, to intercept this Convoy. La Motte came 
with Webb as he was paſſing on the back of the 
wood of Wynendale. Upon his appearing Webb 
drew up his men within an open in the wood, by 
which both his flanks were covered. He was drawn 
up in four Lines, and the ſituation is ſuch, that 
La Motte could not bring more men in front to 
attack him, than he had to defend himſelf. 

La Motte drew up his Foot in nine Lines, and 


his Horſe in the Rear of them, and began to can- 


nonade : This however did little execution, as J/2bb 
had ordered his men to lie flat on the ground while 
the Cannon were firing. La Motte's Foot advanc- 
ed, and attacked Webb's ſeveral times, but were 
ſtill repulſed with conſiderable loſs. The Duke 
being informed of La Motte's deſign, ordered Ma- 
jor-General Cadogan to march with a good body of 

| oh Hoſe 


2 Motte's Cannon, haſtened his marc 


ject of his conve 
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1708. Horſe to reinforce ebb; he * hearing La 


, and La Motte 
on the firſt ſight of his Squadrons, immediately 
drew off with great precipitation, leaving all his 
Cannon, and a great many Men killed and wound- 
ed behind him. In conſequence of this Action, that 
great convoy arrived ſafe; and this in effect was 


the taking of Life, Webb very deſervedly acquir- 


ed great honour and reputation by this gallant Acti- 
on ; but then he 2 all by making it the ſub- 
ion on all occaſions. This he 

ſhould have left to fame, which ſeldom fails to give 
the Hero all due praiſe, and does him infinitely 
ater honour than all. his own vain boaſting. 


And after all, had not Cadogan come up with his 


Squadrons, it would be hard to ſay what might have 
been the conſequence. 
While the covering Army lay at Roſſelaer, the 


brave Veldt-Mareſhal De Auverquerque died in the 
eightieth year of his age. He had ſerved his coun- 
.try from his youth, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
many gallant actions; was regretted by all, and 
had been ſingularly eſteemed by the Duke of Marl. 


borough. 


Bouffliers at firſt had been ſomewhat too laviſh of 
his Ammunition, and began now to want Powder. 


He found means to let the Duke of —_—_ know 


it, who was at a loſs to know how to ſupply him, 
until the Duke of Luxemburg undertook it. His 


method was this He took about 2000 choice 


Horſe, each of which carried behind 'him a Dag 
of Powder, containing about 100 Weight. Theſe 


put green boughs in their hats, and marched with 
the 


uke in great order from Douay. About the 


duſk of the evening, they came up to the outer 
Barrier of our circumvallation line, and pretending 


to be a party of German Horſe, that had been out 


on an expedition, and were returned with ſome pri- 


ſoners, the Officer opened the Barrier, and let chem 
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in: From thence they rode on gently to the next 1708. 
Officer's guard, where there was no Barrier, and www 


he aſking ſome queſtions which the Duke did not 
like, they clapped ſpurs to their horſes, and rode 
in a full gallop through the intervals of our Camp 
toward the town, but the Officer ordering his guard 
to fire, it gave the alarm, and the Quarter-guards 
turning out, and the ſoldiers of the camp running 
to their arms, all fired upon them. This ſet ma- 
ny of their Powder-bags on fire, and the fire in the 
crowd, catching from one to the other, many of 
them were blown up. In the end Luxemburg with 
about 1000 of them got ſafe into the Town; but 
not one half of them carried in their Powder with 
them. The reſt were moſt of them killed or taken, 
a few only excepted that had not got within the 
Barrier. This affair happened on the very ſame 
day with the Action at Vynendale. 

After the firſt great convoy, two leſſer ones ar- 


rived, which juſt did the buſineſs. The Duke of 


Vendoſme finding (when it was too late) that our Ar- 


my was ſupplied with every thing from Oftend, march- 
ed a great part of his Army that way, and taking the 


Forts of Plaſſendal and Leffingen, toand means by 
cutting the Dykes, to lay all that part of the coun- 
try under water. This indeed cut off our communi- 
cation effectually; but it was done too late. Bouffliers 
in a few days after, on the 12th of Oober ſurrender- 
ed the Town, and retired into the Citadel, with about 
5000 men, which were the remains of his Gariſon. 

The Elector of Bavaria who had been prin- 
cipally concerned in forming the ſchemes of this 
Campaign, had a notion that the inhabitants of 
Bruſſels would riſe in his favour againſt the Gariſon 
and open the gates to him, if he appeared before 
it, with any thing like an Army. Accordingly a 
little before the ſurrender of the town of Lifle, he 


. fat down before it with 12,000 men. The inhabi- 
tants (as he expected) were inclined to receive him, 
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yarns che Governour, who had a Gariſon of 5000 
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the vigilance of Count Paſ- 


men in it. However he opened trenches before it, 
carried on his approaches, and made a lodgment 
on the covert-way, and ſuch a breach as he deſign- 
ed to ſtorm in a day or two; but the Governour 
making a ſally with all his Garifon, drove them 
from their lodgment, demoliſhed their works, and 
killed a great many men. Notwithſtanding this, 
he perſiſted in carrying on the ſiege z but as Prince 

Eugene was by this time in poſſeſſion of the town 
of Liſte, the Duke of Marlborough marched with 
the covering Army toward the Scheld, and ſent two 
detachments before him, one under the Lord Ork- 
ney and Count Lotum; the other under General 
Cadogan and Brigadier Evans : The former paſſed 
the Scheld at Gaveren below Oudenard ; the other at 
Kirkboven above it, without the leaſt oppoſition, 
to the great ſurprize of all Europe,, and to the 
ſcandal of the French arms. They had declared 
that they would make our Army eat their Horſes, 
nay that they would make them all prifoners : yet 
now — ſight of a part of our Army only, they 
ſhamefully abandoned thoſe mighty works, which 
they had boaſted of ſo much, and without firing a 
Gun, they inſtantly diſperſed and fled, leaving be- 
hind them upwards of forty pieces of Cannon, with a 
great quantity of powder and ball. The Duke with 

the main body of the Army 2 at Kirkhoven, and 
directed his march to Bruſſels. Whereupon the un- 
fortunate Elector of Bavaria fled by night to Na- 
mur, leaving all his artillery, ammunition, and ſick 
and wounded behind him. In the end this mighty 
Army of France, which was to have done wonders 
this Campaign, was baffled, diſperſed, and obliged 
to ſteal home different ways, leaving their beloved 
city of Liſle, a prey to the Allies; for Bouffliers 
finding that there was no proſpect of relief, ſurren- 


dered the Citadel, about the end of November. * 
| | The 
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Berwick by the way of Tournay, and the Elector 
(as was ſaid) by that of Namur. La Motte on- 
ly ſtayed behind them, with a body of Troops ta 
| ga Ghent and Bruges : But the Lord Marl- 

ough (late in the year as it was) reſolved that he 
ſhould not winter in Ghent, He ſat down before 
it on the 7th of December, O. S. and La Motte 
ſurrendered it on the 24th, having liberty to march 


home the ſame way his Generals had gone before 


him, and to take with him the Gariſons in Bruges, 
and other places. This put an end to this long and 
glorious Campaign, to the great mortification of 
the Court of France, and to the immortal honour 
of our two Heroes, who now reſolved to puſh on 
the War jointly in theſe parts. 

The Duke, on his return to England, was re- 
ceived as uſual by the Queen, and by both Houſes 
of Parliament; and was indeed very juſtly, the joy 
of the whole Nation. I mention this that it may be 
remembered hereafter, when in a ſhort time you 
will find him treated in as vile a manner, as if he had 
been a notorious Traytor to his Queen and Country. 

As our Army had kept the field a long time the 
laſt Campaign, and as this ſpring was very wet, it 
was the beinning of June before we could take the 
field. Our firſt rendezvous was near Liſle. 

The French Court being greatly diſſatisfied at 
the conduct of Yendoſme, had now appointed the 
the Mareſhal Yillars to command in the Nether- 


lands; but he would not accept of the command, 


if the Duke of Burgundy was ſent with him; for 
Vendoſme had laid on him the load of all the miſ- 
fortunes of the laſt Campaign. Villars was look- 
ed upon at this time to be the beſt General in the 
French ſervice. He was certainly a gallant enter- 


prizing man, and had been more than a match for 


the Prince of Baden and the other Generals he had 
K 3 to 
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1709. to deal with on the Rhine or elſewhere : But then he 
sas intolerably vain, and full of himſelf; and when 
any thing happened amiſs under any other of their 
Generals, he uſed to ſhrug his ſhoulders, and ſay, 
Villars cannot be every where. 
The French had, with great expence and labour, 
thrown up new lines, from the Lys to the Scharp ; 
and Villars drew up his Army behind them at 
Pont-a-Vendin, On the 18th of June, O. S. our 
Generals advanced up to him, and made prepara- 
tions for attacking him in his Lines. Upon which 
Villars drained all the Gariſons near him to give 
them a warm reception ; particularly from Tour- 
nay he drew 3000 of their beſt Troops. This was 
what our Generals wanted, for the very evening 
that theſe Troops had joined him, on beating Tat- 
too, our Army decamped, and marched away to 
the left. When day appeared, they found them- 
{elves before Taurnay, which was inveſted imme- 
diatelely, and that in ſuch a manner, that it was 
impoſſible for Villars to return the Troops he had 
drawn from thence. This fineſs fretted 22 to the 
quick; and the French Court was not a little concern- 
ed at it, when they found that neither Villars, nor any 
man among them were able to cope with the ſuperior 
genius of our two Generals. However, as they 
had already tryed them all, they had no remedy 
left, and were obliged to continue him, and join 
the Mareſhal Honſfliers with him; the chief com- 
mand being in Villars. | 
Prince Eugene undertook to carry on the ſiege, 
and the Duke was to cover him. The Marquis 
De Sourville, who commanded the Gariſon of Tour- 
nay, made heavy complaints at the Court of France, 
that the beſt of his Troops were drawn from him : 3 
However, he made a gallant defence for a month, then 
ſurrendered the Town, and retired into the Citadel. 
The Citadel of Tournay is famous for its under- 
ground works. It is ſituated on a riſing ground, * 


with 
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with a 


General Ma Griny, from whom Vaubon learned 
the rudiments of that art. When he had finiſhed 
the underground works of this Citadel, the fame 
of it was ſuch, the King came from Paris on pur- 
poſe to view it, and . was ſo well pleaſed with the 
performance, that he made Ma' Griny Governour 
of it. He accepted the command, and told the 
King, he only wiſhed he might live to ſee himſelf 
beſieged in it. The old Gentleman had now his 
wiſh,. but not with all the advantages he expected; 
for he had not a compleat Gariſon in it, nor did he 
command in chief. At which he was ſo much chagrin- 
ed, that he did not act with his uſual vigour and re- 
ſolution ; and when it was taken, he quitted the 
Service, retired to a country ſeat, and died with 
grief ſoon after. 

Our approaches againſt this Citadel were carried 
on moſtly under ground, by ſinking pits ſeveral 
fathom deep, and working Coin thence, until we 
came to their Caſemates and Mines. Theſe extend- 
ed a great way from the body of the Citadel, and 
in them our men and the enemy frequently met 
and fought it out with ſword and piſtol, We could 
not prevent them however from ſpringing ſeveral 
Mines, which blew up ſame of our batteries, 
guns and all, and a great many men; in parti- 
cular, a Captain, Lieutenant, and farty men of 
our Regiment. When we had battered what 
was to be ſeen of it above ground, into a meer 
heap of rubbiſh, we yet dared not venture to at- 
tack it by ſtorm. On the 22d of Auguſt, it ſur- 
rendered on honourable terms ; and it was allowed 
on all hands, that we could not have made ſo eaſy 
a conqueſt, had not the Duke, by the feint above 
mentioned, obliged Villars to draw ſo many men 
out of it ; for now they had not enough left to 


man their under-ground works. Hence it was, 
K 4 that 
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1709. that the few that remained, were never off duty, and 
they were fatigued to that degree, that their Guards 
had been often taken faſt aſleep in their Caſemates. 
Our Generals having taken Tournay without the 
leaſt diſturbance from Villam, reſolved upon the 
fiege of Mons ; in order to which, they the 
Prince of Heſſe with a ſtrong detachment before 
them, to diſlodge ſome Dragoons that were poſted 
near it. Same few Regiments (of which ours was 
one) were left at Tournay, to level the approaches 
we had thrown up; and the reſt of the Army 
marched after the Prince of Heſſe. Pillars croſſed 
the Scheld near Valenciennes, with a deſign of cut- 
ting off the detachment under the Prince : But per- 
ceiving that our Army was very near him, he 
ſtopt ſhort at Malplaquet; and as that place was 
well ſituated, either for diſturbing the ſiege, or 
ſtanding a battle, he ſet his men to work in cut- 
ting down the trees of thoſe woods, within which he 
had drawn up his Army; and in throwing up ſe- 
veral ſtrong intrenchments, one behind another, in 
the intervals of the woods. 

Our Generals finding that Villars had poſted him- 
ſelf ſo near them, did not think it proper to ſuffer him 
to remain there, while they were carrying on the 
ſiege ; whereupon they marched up to him, and would 
have engaged him that evening, had all the Army 
come up time enough. They therefore deferred it 
till the next mornings and in the mean time the Ar- 

mies cannonaded each other, till night came on. 

Villars ſeeing plainly that our Generals were de- 
termined to . him in the morning, reſolved to 
ſtand his ground; and thereupon kept his men 
hard at work all night, to finiſh the works he had 
begun. In the morning his Army ſeemed to be 
drawn up within a fortification, in a wood. He 
had the wood of Lamers on his Right, that of 
Fanſart in his Center, and that of Sart on his 
Left. In the intervals between the woods, were 

7 double 
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double and treble intrenchments; and in ſhort, 1709. | 

they were in all reſpects ſo ſtrongly poſted, that i. 

was thought we ſhould not have attacked them : 

But as our two Generals were fluſhed with ſucceſs, 

on they would go. So on the 31ſt of Auguft, 

O. S. about eight in the morning, the battle be- 

gan ; for as both Armies had cannnonaded each 

other from the firſt light of day, ſome breaches had | 

by this time been made in their works. Prince Eu- | 

gene commanded on the Right, the Prince of 

Orange ahd Count Tilly on the Left, and the Duke 

of Marlborough in the Center. | 

General Schulembery, at the head of 36 German 

Batralions, attacked the enemy on their Left, in the 

wood of Sart : The Earl of — with the other 

Britiſh Generals, attacked the Village of Tanieres, 

and the opens between the woods of Sart and Jan- 

ſart : The Prince of Heſſe attacked the village of 

Blaregnies, and the opens between the woods of 

Lamert and Janſart ; and the Prince of Orange, 

with other Dutch Generals, attacked the village of | 

of Malplaquet, and their Right in the wood of La- | 

mert, Thus were the Infantry on both ſides en- 

gaged with a moſt terrible fire, and prodigious | 

ſlaughter. As our Infantry advanced, the Caval- 

ry kept cloſe in the rear of them. The battle held 

till near four in the afternoon, at which time Schu- | 

lemberg broke in on their Left, and ſoon after their 

whole Army gave way. Our men immediately en- 

tered their works, when a moſt terrible laughter - | 

enſued, which fell intirely on their Foot; the Horſe A 

on either ſide having had little to do, till our Foot ö 

broke through their Intrenchments, and made way 

for them to advance. | 

No man could behave with more bravery than | 

Villars did on this occaſion, until he received a ſhot 
| 
| 
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in his knee, which diſabled him from acting, and 
obliged them to carry him off a little before his 
Troops gave way. Bouffliers alſo acted the * 
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of a brave and good Officer; for when he ſaw the 
Foot put to the rout, he drew up all his Cavalry 
in great order, and made a bold ſtand againſt our 
Horſe, until the Foot made off : And then he 
made a gallant retreat in the rear of his flying Foot, 
until he got within the Lines, that run from 
Queſnoy to Valenciennes, 

Our Generals having had enough of this dear 
bought Victory, did not purſue farther than to the 
verge of the wood; ſo that Boufflieurs retreated at 


his leiſure. This was the moſt obſtinate and 


bloody battle that had been fought in the memory 
of any then living; and our Generals were greatly 
condemned for throwing away ſo many brave men, 
when there was not any neceſſity of coming to a 
battle; for the ſiege might have been carried on 
without it. And indeed it was the only raſh action 
that either of theſe great men had been guilty of 
in the courſe of the war. It was ſaid however that 
the Duke of Marlborough was much againſt it, 
and endeavoured to bring over Prince Eugene to his 
opinion: But be that as it will, it gave a handle to 
his Graces enemies at home to exclaim loudly againſt 
him. 

The loſs was very great, and near an equality 
on both ſides, there being u s of 16, ooo 
killed and wounded on each ſide: But we took a 
great many priſoners, with moſt of their Artillery, 
and a great many Colours. Their Tents and Bag- 
gage eſcaped us; for they had been ſent off tlie 
night before the battle. 

The part which our Regi acted in this battle 
was ſomething remarkable. We happened to be 
the laſt of the Regiments that had been left at 
Tournay to level our approaches, and therefore 
could not come up till the Lines were all formed 
and cloſed, ſo that there was no place for us to 
fall into. We were ordered — to draw up 
by ourſelvs, on the Right of the whale Army, op 

| l FAT” pPoſite 


_ ſkill between the two Royal Regiments of Ireland, 
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poſite to a ſkirt of the wood of Sart ; and when the 1509. 
Army advanced to attack the enemy, we alſo ad. 
vanced into that part of the wood, which was in 
our Front. We continued marching ſlowly on, till 
we came to an open in the wood. It was a ſmall 
plain, on the oppoſite ſide of which, we perceived 
a Battalion of the enemy drawn up, a ſkirt of the 
wood being in the Rear of them. Upon this Co- 
lonel Kane, who was then at the head of the Regi- 
ment, having drawn us up, and formed our Plat- 
toons, advanced gently toward them, with the fix 
Plattoons of our firſt fire made ready, When we 
had advanced within a hundred paces of them, 
they gave us a fire of one of their ranks : Where- 
upon we halted, and returned them the fire of our 
fix Platoons at once ; and immediately made ready 
the fix Plattoons of our ſecond fire, and advanced 
upon them again. They then gave us the fire of ano- 
ther rank, and we returned them a ſecond fire, which 
made them ſhrink ; however, they gave vs the fire of 
a third rank after a ſcattering manner, and then re- 
tired into the wood in great diſorder : On which 
we ſent our third fire after them, and ſaw them no 
more. We advanced cautiouſly up to the ground 
which they had quitted, and found ſeveral of them 
killed and wounded 3 among the latter was one 
Lieutenant O-Su/livan, who told us the Battalion 
we had engaged, was the Royal Regiment of Ire- 
land. Here, therefore, there was a fair trial of 


| 
| 
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one in the Britiſb, the other in the French ſervice ; q 
for we met each other upon equal terms, and there q 
was none elſe to interpoſe. We had but four men 
killed, and fix wounded : and found near forty of 


them on the ſpot killed and wounded, 


The advantage on our ſide will be eaſily account - 
ed for, firſt from the weight of our ball z for the 
French Arms carry bullets of 24 to the pound : 
Whereas our Briti/h Firelocks carry ball of 16 only 
| ro 
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to the pound, which will make a conſiderable dif- 
ference in the execution. Again, the manner of 
our firing was different from theirs; the French 
at that time fired all by Ranks, which can never 
do execution with our Plattoon- firing, 
eſpecially when ſix Plattoons are fired together. 
This is undoubtedly the beſt method that has yet 
been diſcovered for fighting a Battalion; eſpe- 


cially when two Battalions only engage each other. 


The day after the battle Mons was inveſted. It 
held out till the 2 8th of September, O. S. and ſoon 


after both Armies went into quarters. The Cam- 


paign being ended, the French King renewed the 

otiations for a Peace, and ſeemed to be very 
ſincere. The Allies alſo being ready to hearken to 
any reaſonable propoſals, Gertruydenburg was ap- 
pointed for the place of conference, and it was ge- 
nerally thought it would end in a Peace. 

On the Duke of Marliborough's return to England, 
his enemies exclaimed loudly againſt him on account 
of the late battle, and the Duke of Argyle in par- 
ticular, ſpeeched largely againſt him in the Houſe 
of Lords; which his Grace had not deſerved from 
that Gentleman. However, his ſpeech weighed 
very little with the Houſe, as appears by the fol- 
lowing Addreſs to her Majeſty. ' 


Mſeſt Gracious Sovereign, x 
„ We Se. having reaſons to believe that the ne- 
« gotiations for Peace will ſpeedily be renewed in 
Holland, and being juſtly apprehenſive of the 


“ crafty and inſinuating deſigns of the enemy, to 


<« create diviſions mars your Allies, or by amu- 
% ſing them with deceitful expectations of Peace, 
<« to retard their preparations for War, do think 
<« ourſelves bound in duty moſt humbly to repre- 
« ſent" to your Majeſty, of how great importance 
<< we Conceive it is to the intereſt of the common 
e cauſe, that the Duke of Marlborough ſhould be 
abroad at this juncture. « "Wo 
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« We cannot but take this opportunity to ex- 


40 pd the great and unparallelled ſervices of the 
cc 


ke of Marlborough, and with all 0 
« Duty to applaud your Majeſty's great wiſdom in 
e having honoured the ſame perſon, with the 
e great character of General of your Army, and 
« Ambaſſadour Extraordinary to the States-General. 


our humble opinion is, &c. 


To which her Majrsr anſwered, 


« am ſo ſenſible of the neceſſity of the Duke of 
&« Marlborough's preſence in Holland, at this critical 
&, juncture, that I have already given the neceſſary 
directions for his immediate departure; and I am 


« very glad to find by this Addreſs, that you con- 


% cur with me in a juſt ſenſe of the Duke of 
« Marlborough's eminent ſervices.“ 


The Duke ſet out the very next day for Har- 
wich, and landed in Holland about the end of Fe- 
bruary. The negotiations that were then on foot, 
ſoon after came to nothing. However, the joint 


Addreſs of both Houſes of Parliament, ſhews evi- 


dent their ſenſe of the Dukes extraordinary merit 


and ſervices : But whether her Majeſty was ſincere 


in her anſwer, will appear by what ſoon followed, 

Notwitſtanding the Treaty at Gertruydenburg, the 
Allies did not in the leaſt ſlacken their preparations 
for War ; ſo in the beginning of April, aur two 
Generals aſſembled the Army near Tournay, and on 
the ninth in the evening marched up to the enemies 
Lines, and paſſed them without oppoſition at 
Pont-a-Vendin, and advanced into the plains of 
Douay ; our Army conſiſting of 155 Battalions, 
and 262 Squadrons. 

The French affairs at this time were in ſuch a ſi- 
tuation, that Villars could not bring his Army into 


the field time cnovgh to oppoſe our paſſing their 
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10. Lines. He was at this time aſſembling them be- 


hind the Scharp : But upon our marching up to 
him, he retired very A 7 2 behind the Sen- 
ſet, where there was no coming at him, leaving 
Jome of his tents, and baggage. behind him. Upon 


e 
this our Generals inveſted Douay, in which was a 


Gariſon of 10,000 regular Troops, commanded 
by Lieutenant-General Albergotti, a brave old ex- 
perienced Officer. The works were ſtrong, and 
a great many of them, and well ſtored with all 
manner of neceſſaries. 

Soon after Dauay was inveſted, Villars had 


brought all his Army together. It conſiſted of 153 


Battalions, 266 Squadrons ; and then he drew from 
behind the Senſet: and incamped on the plains be- 
fore Arras, from whence he advanced and drew 


77 within _ cannon-ſhot of the covering Army 
He 


ſeemed determined to give the Duke battle, 
and began to cannonade us with great fury, and 
this brought Prince Eugene from the ſiege, with as 


many men as could be ſpared. The cannonading 


held till night; at which time he retired out of 


"reach of gun-ſhot, and there ſtood looking at us 
all the next day. Upon this we fell to R up 


a ſort of an intrenchment, to cover our men from 
his cannon; and then the Prince returned to the 
ſiege, and Villars retired to the plains before 


Arras. 


Allbergotti made a gallant defence, and diſputed 


every inch of ground with us. He alſo made a 
"great many deſperate fallies, which played off a 
number of men on both ſides. However, after 
a ſiege of eight weeks, he capitulated, and ſur- 
. rendered both the Town and Fort of Scharp, on the 


18th of June, O S. 8 
After the ſurrender of Douay, our Generals ad- 
vanced up to Villars, to try if he would ſtand a 


battle: But he thought fit to retire behind the 
_Senſet, where he ſecured his Army, and at the ſame 


time 
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time prevented us from layi to Arras. 


Upon this we inveſted Bethune, which ſurrendered w=ynad 


the ninth of Auguſt. We afterward laid ſiege to 
Aire and St. Venant at the ſame time. The latter 
ſurrendered in a fortnight : But Aire held out till 


toward the end of OZober., While we lay at this 


ſiege, proviſions happened to fall ſhort ; for a 
party Foin Ypres had deſtroyed our boats loaden 
with proviſions and ſtores, as they were coming to 
us up the Lys. The country about Aire indeed 
is noted for its great produce of all forts of grain: 
But the enemy had removed it out of our reach. 
However, we met with a conſiderable ſupply, by 
means which I fear will ſcarcely be believe) any, 
but thoſe that ſaw it. But fact it is, that the ſol- 
diers found concealments under ground, which the 
Mice had laid up for their winter ſtore, and that in 
ſuch abundance, that it was a great relief to us to 


ward the end of the ſiege. Theſe hoards were 


from four to fix feet under ground, and in many of 
them our men found ſome pecks of corn. The ſiege 
being ended, both Armies went into winter-quarters. 


Such had been the progreſs of her Majeſty's Arms 
for ſeveral Campaigns ſucceſſively, all theſe con- 


queſts had been made by the Allies, the War was 


brought to the very borders of Old France, their 
Armies cowed and beaten in all places, their finan- 
ces ſunk to a very low ebb, and the whole King- 
dom reduced to a miſerable condition ; and yet to 
the ſurprize of all men, old Lewis, then turned of 
ſeventy, ſtill perſiſted in carrying on the War. He 
alledged that the Allies inſiſted upon very ſevere 


terms, though they required no more than that he 


ſhould reſtore what he had wreſted from his neigh- 
bours, and that France might be reduced to the 
bounds within which he found it; that fo it may 
not be in the power of that aſpiring Nation to di- 
ſturb the repoſe of Europe, as it had done for up- 


wards of ſixty years paſt, His propoſals of Peace 


Were 


| 
| 
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1710. were always inſidious, and were made with no o- 
93 ther intention but that of creating jealouſy and di- 


Jr the Allies, which at length he effected, to 
| ach of the Britiſh Nation: Or rather 
of a a Britiſh Miniſtry for it was as much againſt the 
ſenſe, as againſt the honour and intereſt of the 
Nation. 

Wuile Prince George of Denmark lived, he kept 
the Queen ſteady : But having loſt her boſom 
Fiend, ſhe lay open to the infinuations of her new 
favourites. Among theſe the firſt was Mrs. Hill, 
(afterward | Lady Maſbam) who had been recom- 
mended to the Queen by the Dutcheſs of Marl- 
| borough (not above twelve months before) for her 
Tire-woman. . She being a crafty woman, had in 
this ſhort time inſinuated herſelf ſo far into her Ma- 
jeſty's affections, that ſhe prevailed on her to 
change that wiſe and faithful Miniſtry, which had 
raiſed the glory of the Britiſb Nation above any that 
had gone before them. The firſt ſne began with 
was the Earbof Sunderland Secretary of State. She 
proceeded next to diſplace the Earl of Godolpbin, 
and in fine never ſtopt till ſhe had made a thorough 
change. 

This new female Favourite had prevailed on the 
Queen to make Mr. Harley Prime Miniſter and 
ſole manager of the Treaſury, His merit (I pre- 
fume) was that having been lately Secretary of State. 
He was diſmiſſed from his office, on account of 
Greg, one of his Clerks, who was executed for 
holding a ſecret correſpondence with the enemy. 
He had alſo this farther merit, that he had employ- 
ed Valiere and Bara, two vile Frenchmen, as his 
ſpies, who had been apprehended for carrying in- 
telligence to France. 

Mr. St. Fohn, for his bright parts, and ready wit, 
had been brought in by the old Miniſtry, to be Se- 
cretary at War. His other extraordinary _ 
tions were not then known; for he turned out — 
ter War 
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terward a very vicious and profligate man, and was 1710. 
intirely devoted to the intereſt of the Pretender 


Theſe qualifications, but in parcicular the laſt, re- 
commended him ſo effectually to the good graces 
of Mrs: Hill, that he was made principal Secretary 
of State. He was afterward created Viſcount Bul- 
linbroke, as was Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mor- 
timer ; and between theſe two, and their Patroneſs 
Mrs. Hill, the whole affairs of the nation were 
tranſacted, | 
This unaccountable and ſudden turn in the Bri- 
tiſþ Court, ſurprized all the Allies. Had England 
at this time ſtood firm to her engagements, France 
muſt have ſubmitted to any terms we ſhould grant 
her: But when the French King found all theſe al- 
terations made in the Court of London, and ſaw 
clearly that ſeveral of his friends were brought into 
the new Miniſtry ; it revived the old Gentleman's 
heart once more, and put him off from cloſing with 
the Allies, 

As the old Miniſtry is now retiring to make way 
for one of a very different ſtamp : We cannot in 
Juſtice take leave of them, without obſerving to 
their honour, that it was in their adminiſtration (on 
the death of the Duke of Gloceſter) that the ſueceſ- 
ſion of the Crown was ſettled on the Proteſtant 
Line, in the preſent Royal Family; the happy ef- 
fects of which are felt not by Great Britain only, 
3 by all the Proteſtant Powers of Europe at 
this day. 

It was they that aſſiſted the late King William of 
glorious memory, in cementing the preſent Grand Al- 
hance;. and, as they were for the moſt part continued 
by her Majeſty, it was they who aſſiſted her in carry- 
ing on the War, hitherto with wonderful and ſur- 
priſing ſucceſs. It was they alſo who had the glo- 
ry of effecting the Union of the two Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland ; a work which had been of- 


ten attempted z but it was reſerved for their ſupe- 
L rior 
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17 10. rior wiſdom to perfect it. In ſhort throughout 
Wayne their whole adminiſtration, the affairs of the Nation 


were conducted both wiſcly and happily ; and as 
they were charged V. their ſucceſſors with imbez- 
zeling the publick Money, it gave them an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating their integrity to the ſatisfacti- 
on of every honeft man in the Nation. 

The conduct of their worthy ſucceſſors comes 
next under our conſideration. And here it will not 
| be. doubted, that the French King ſoon made it his 
buſineſs to feel the pulſe of the new Gentlemen; 
and it is beyond queſtion that he found them much 
more tractable than their predeceſſors, The lead- 
ing men of them came poor into the Miniſtry ; and 
as much was expected from them, it was neceſſary 
+ to bribe high. Hence it was, that the Sun-Guineas 
which were coined in France on this - occaſion, be- 
came in a ſhort time as common in England, as our 
own. This ſoon brought on a ſecret Treaty in 
London, between the two Courts, which was car- 
ried on for ſome time before'it was diſcovered by the 
Allies. As ſoon as they came to the knowledge 
of it, their Miniſters complained loudly of this un- 
fair method of proceeding, as being directly con- 
trary to the ſtipulations of the Grand Alliance ; to 
which our Miniſtry replied impudently, (without 
having the leaſt regard for her Majeſty's honour ) 


that it was impertinent in them to inquire into the 


Queen's affairs. At the ſame time it was ſaid, 
her Majeſty knew little of what they were doing, 
except what they were pleaſed to tell her. On this 
occaſion they cauſed ſeveral pamphlets to be pub- 
liſhed, wherein they condemned the Allies for not 
furniſhing their quotas, and aſſerted ſeveral other 
notorious falſhoods ; all which they made appear 
in their anſwers. But this was deſigned to pick a 
quarrel with them, and to blind the eyes of the Na- 
tion; in which laſt they ſucceeded but too well. 
This was a bold ſtroke at their firſt ſetting out l 
. an 
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and now the French Miniſters began to ſpeak in a 1710. 
language very different from what they had lately wy 


made uſe of: There was yet one material point, 
which the Partizans of France were very ſolicitous 
about; and that was to have the Duke of Marl- 
borough turned out: But as France was ſomething 
backward in coming up to their terms, they re- 
ſerved him for another Campaign. 

My Lord Marlborough was greatly chagrined at 
all theſe monſtrous proceedings, and daily expect- 
ed to be diſmiſſed with the reſt of his friends; for 
now this great man, who had been ſo long the 
_ favourite of the Queen, could not be ad- 
mitted to her preſence, but when ſhe had a crowd 
of his enemies at her elbow ; ſo that he could not 
have an opportunity to expoſtulate matters with 
her. He had then thought of laying down all 
his employments of himſelf ; but by the preſſing 
inſtances. of the Allies, and all his friends, he was 
prevailed on to make the following Campaign. 


In the month of April the Duke of Marlborough 1711. 
met Prince Eugene at the Hague, where they ſet Conyoaned 


tled matters for the operations of the Campaign. 
The Army was ordered to aſſemble at Douay, 
where our two Generals reviewed them ſeparately. 
The Prince's forces were 47 Battalions, and 111 
Squadrons; thoſe belonging to the Duke were 94 
Battalions and 145 Squadrons. ¶ he whole amount- 
ed to 141 Battalions, and 256 Squadrons. Mare- 
ſhal Villars at the ſame time aſſembled the French 
Army behind the Senſet, and found them to be 
146 Battalions, and 227 Squadrons. 
* The French Court had laſt winter concerted mat- 
ters with the Elector of Bavaria to ſend him with a 
body of Troops this ſpring into his own Country, 
to kindle the war again in the heart of Germany. 
The Emperor Joſeph alſo died about this time, and 
both — incidents obliged Prince Eugene to march 
his Troops with all the 3 he could up "= 
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1711. the Rhine; as well to ſecure the election of Charles 
ce late Emperor's brother, as to prevent the Elec- 
tor from marching into his own Country; and he 


had the good fortune to come up time enough to 
effect both. . 
When the Prince marched off, Villars ſent a 
detachment to the Rhine, of 40 Squadrons and 
36Battalions; ſo that he ſtill out-numbered theDuke 
by 42 Squadrons, and 16 Battalions. 

Before I enter on the particulars of this Cam- 
paign, I muſt premiſe that Mareſhal Villars was 
eſteemed at this time, the beſt General in the French 
ſervice; and in fact he had made it appear upon 
ſeveral occaſions that he was a gallant enterprizing 
man. Now as he had a force ſuperior to the Duke, 
it was expected by moſt men that he would do 
ſomething very extraordinary ; but it was not doubt- 
ed by any, but he would at leaſt defend his Lines, 
which were reckoned almoſt impregnable. In ei- 
ther caſe the Duke's enemies at home hoped for an 
opportunity of exclaiming againſt him; for whe- 
ther he lay idle the whole Campaign, or ſuffered 
himſelf to be affronted by Villar}, it would have 
given ſome colour for what they had often aſſert- 
ed, that he could do nothing without Prince Eu- 
gene. 

Notwithſtanding the number of the enemy, the 
Duke had a great deſire to come to a battle with 


them; in order to which as ſoon as Prince Eugene 


marched off, and Villars had ſent the detachment 
to the Rhine, he advanced into the plains of Lens, 
and encamped about two leagues from their Lines : 
but Villars, as was believed, had orders not to ſtir 
from behind his Lines, and was very punctual in 
obſerving them. Theſe Lines extended from Dun- 
kirk to Arras, and were made very ſtrong with ſe- 
veral fortified places on them. From Arras the 
Senſet branches out in ſeveral rivulets, which form 


a great morals from thence on to Bouchain; over 


this 
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this moraſs two cauſeys had been made for the con- 1711. 
venience of the country people. The uppermoſt 


of theſe was called Arleux, and as this was the beſt 
and largeſt, Villars had cauſed a ſtrang Fort to be 
built on the higher end of it, the other about half 
a league below it, was called Bachablan, and not 


being of that importance, it had only a Redoubt 


thrown up before it. 

When the Duke found he could not draw Vil. 
lars from behind his almoſt inacceſſible Lines, he ſet 
that great genius of his to work, and formed as 
noble a ſcheme for paſſing them, as is perhaps to 
be met with in hiſtory; and it is very well worth 
while to remark all the various ſteps and ſtrata- 
gems he made uſe of to effect it. He ſaw plainly 
that there was no poſſibility of paſſing the Lines, but 
at theſe cauſeys, and for that purpoſe he wanted to 
have the Fort of Arleux demoliſhed. He knew he 
could take it when he pleaſed, and demoliſh it 
when it was in his hands; but he know alſo that 
if he demoliſhed it, Villars would certainly rebuild 
it whenever he turned his back. His Grace's ſcheme 
therefore was to manage matters in ſuch a way, as 
that Villars himſelf ſhould demoliſh the Fort; and 
it was with this view, he firſt reſolved on taking 
it. The matter being thus fixed, he made a ſtrong 
detachment of Horſe and Foot, in order to attack 
the Fort of Arleux. This detachment was to be 
commanded by Lieutenant-General Hompeſch, Gor 


vernour of Dauay, and was ordered to encamp on 


the glacis of that Town, until materials were pre- 
pared for carrying on the ſiege. 

Hompeſch and moſt of the General Officers lay 
in the Town, and thoſe of them who lay in the 
Camp, were not under any apprehenſion of 


danger, as they were immediately under the 


cannon of Douay; inſomuch that they neglected 
to keep the common outguards of their Camp. 
L 3 Villars. 
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1711. Villars had an account of this, and immediately 
ordered a good body of Horſe and Dragoons to 


paſs the moraſs at Arleux, Bachablan, and Bou- 
chain, (the fartheſt of them not being more than 
two leagues and a half from Doway.) They join- 
ed about a league from ourDetachment, and Villars 
putting himſelf at the head of them, they marched 
with all the ſilence imaginable; till about twelve at 
night, without being ſo much as challenged by any 
one Centry, they fell upon the Right flank of our 
Horſe, trampling and cutting down all before them ; 
and had they not fallen to plunder too ſoon, (a 
bewitching thing to ſoldiers of all nations) they 
might have drove through our whole Detachment z 
but while they were rifling the Horſe, the quarter- 
guards of the Foot firing on them, gave the alarm 
to the Foot Regiments; and theſe running out in 
their ſhirts, fired among them at random, and in 
great confuſion in the dark, which however ſoon 
made them ſcamper off. They ſuffered little or 
nothing, but killed and wounded 'many of our 
Troopers, and carried off a conſiderable number 
of our horſes. This was indeed a bold puſh, and 
might have been fatal to the whole Detachment, had 
it been rightly conducted. It was without queſti- 
on the only affront which the Duke had ever re- 
ceived from any of the French Generals ; and even 
this was not the fault of his Grace, but of his Of- 
ficers. However Villars, who was naturally vain, 
boaſted greatly of it, and it was magnified prodi- 
giouſly in the Paris gazettes. But none were bet. 
= pleaſed at it, than our own Gentlemen at the 
elm, 

My Lord Marlborough bore all this with his uſu- 
al temper, and went on with his ſcheme. Four 
days after, all things being in readineſs, he order- 
ed General FHompeſch to march and lay ſiege to Ar- 
leux ; which he took in eight days; while fee 

whe 
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who was not quite an Enguiſp mile from it, ftood 1711. 
looking on from the other ſide of the morals. As wwymd 


ſoon as it was taken, the Duke gave orders to re- 
pair the. breaches of it inſtantly, and to add ſeveral 
new works to it. Then leaving aflender Gariſon in 
it, away he marched the Army upwards of fiſteen 
leagues on a ſtretch to the right. Villars at the ſame 
time marched his Army within his Lines up that way; 
but left a Detachment behind him who immediately 
paſſed the moraſs, and laid ſiege to Arleux. On 
this the Gover nour ſent an expreſs to the Duke, 
to let him know that unleſs he was ſpeedily reſiev- 
ed, he muſt give up the Fort, the works being in 
ſuch a condition that he could not hold out three 
days. The Duke was arrived at Cote before the 
expreſs overtook him, and had given orders that the 


Army ſhould lay in all the forage they could — 


which looked as if he deſigned to ſettle for 
time in that Camp. 
On the arrival of the expreſs, he ſeemed very 


much caſt down, and immediately ordered Gene- 
ral Cadogan to march, with all the Grenadiers of 
the Army, and forty Squadrons to the relief of 
 Arleaux. Accordingly Cadogan marched, but not 


in ſuch haſte as the occaſion ſeemed to require; 
ſo that by the time he had advanced as far as Lens, 


he had an account that Arleux was taken, and that 
the enemy were hard at work in demoliſhing it. 


This gave Villars another occaſion of bouncing, 
and he ſignified to the French King, that he had 
brought the Duke of Marlborough to his ne plus 
ultra. This it ſeems was the Motto of his Grace's 
Coat, and the Mareſhal was pleaſed to be witty 


on it. His enemies at home exclaimed loudly on 


this occaſion, and indeed his friends ſeemed to al- 


low that he had not acted with his uſual prudence 


and condut. What added to our concern was, 
that the Duke ſeemed to take it much to heart; 
for upon Cadogan's _—_ he appeared to have * 
1 4 his 
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1711. his wonted calmneſs of temper, became peeviſh, in 
a little company, and ſaid publickly in a fort of or 
a paſſipn, that he would be even with Villars, in- an 
timating that he would at all adventures, attack ani 
him in the poſt he was in. The Lines here were on Ex 
an open plain, between the head of Senſet and the Se 
Canc he, where he had neither river nor moraſs before Al 
him, but the Lines of themſelves were prodigious dre 
ſtrong, having a double Fauſſe before them. Yi: ou 
lars hearing how much the Duke was concerned at mz 
his taking and demoliſhing the Fort of Arleux, that „ e 
he had expreſſed himſelf in ſa warm a manner, and ma 
was determined to attack him in the poſt he was in, to 
repared to give him a warm reception; and not wo 
* content with the Troops he had, he not in 
only drew all the Troops and Cannon that could dil! 
be ſpared from Arras and Cambray, but did not Gr: 
leave a man to guard the Lines, from the poſt he leay 
then occupied, all the way on to Bouchain, And wo 
now. being thus prepared, he ſent an expreſs to his ly | 
Court, to let them know that he did not doubt, ver 
but in a few days, he ſhauld give them a good ac- can 
count of the Duke of Marlborough and his Army. vel 
My Lord Marlborough (till continued in a ſullen any 
diſſatisfied humour, and notwithſtanding that Villars No 
was ſo ſtrongly poſted, he ſeemed determined to at- was 
tack him, In order to which, the morning after and 
Cadogan returned, he ſent off all the heavy Baggage, out 
and with it twelve Squadrons and fix Battalions, the 
directing their march toward Doway. - Next day he to | 
ſent aff all the lumber of the Train, with more talk 
Squadrons and Battalions ; and the day following, diſc 
he ſlipt off all the Artillery, except a few light ry e 
Field-pieces ; in ſhort he ſent off all the wheel- the 
_ carriages of the Army, inſomuch that he did not fror 
reſerye a Coach or Chaiſe for himſelf; with theſe turr 
alſo went off ſome Squadrons and Battalions. hol 
And now in this flying condition he marched up turr 
to Villars, and encamped at Villar-Brulain, with- ral 


in 


mand of Brigadier Duret; 
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in a ſmall league of his Lines. He immediately 


ordered the Horſe and Dragoons to cut faſcines, wayad 


and carry them into the plain between our Camp 
and their Lines, which Villars could eaſily ive. 
Early next morning the Duke rode out with our 


General Officers to reconnoitre the enemies Lines: 


All the Grenadiers of the Army, with eighty Squa- 
drons of Horſe and Dragoons having marched 
out before, in order to cover him in caſe the ene< 
my ſhould ſally out upon him. 
{ was poſted with my . ma under the com- 
as this affair ſeemed 

to have ſomething extraordinary in it, I deſired he 
would give me leave to ride out with the Duke, 
in order to make my obſervations. This was rea- 
dily granted, and thereupon I kept as near his 
Grace as I poſſibly could. He rode upwards of a 
league along their Lines, as near as their cannon 
would permit. From thence I could diſcern plain- 
ly by the help of a proſpective, that the Lines were 


very ſtrong and high, and crowded with men and 


cannon, and that the ground before them was le. 
velled and cleared of every thing that might be 
any kind of ſhelter to thoſe that approached them. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the Duke's countenance 
was now cleared up, and with an air of aſſurance, 
and as if he was confident of ſucceſs, he pointed 
out to the General Officers, the manner in which 
the Army was to be drawn up, the places that were 
to be attacked, and how to be ſuſtained. In ſhort he 
talked more than his friends about him thought was 
diſcreet, conſidering that Villars had ſpies at his ve- 
ry elbow. And indeed ſome began to ſuſpect that 
the ill treatment he had met with at home or the af- 
front he had lately received from Villars, might have 
turned his brain, and made him deſperate. 

When I found the Duke had almoſt done, I re- 


turned to my poſt; at this time I obſerved Gene- 
ral Cadogan ſteal out of the crowd, attended by 


One 
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1711. 2 and he made all the haſte he 


could to Camp. I did not think much of this 
cirqumſtance at that time: But on his return to the 
Duke's quarters, there were forty Huſſars waiting 
for him, Tun whom he ſlipt off unobſerved, and 
made the beſt of his way to Deuay. The Briga- 
dier on my return aſked me what my opinion was? 
I told him What I had obſerved of the Lines, and 
what I heard the Duke fay ; and yet chat I could 
not help thinking, that his Grace had ſomething 
elſe in his bead. He replied, that the Duke was 
determined on it, and that he would certainly at- 
tack Villars in thoſe very Lines. Soon after the 
Duke es Camp, he gave orders that the 
Army ſhould prepare for battle, againſt the next 
morning. 

And now both Armies were big with thought, 
what was to be the fate of the next day. Villar: 
longed for its coming; his Army was no leſs impa- 
tient, being aſſured of having full ſatisfaction for 


all the affronts they had received from the Duke. 


On the other hand, we plainly ſaw, that things had 
but a diſmal aſpect: We knew that our Army had 
been conſiderably leſſened the many detachments, 
that had been ſent off, inſomuch, that the enemy 
was near double our —— Our heavy Cannon 
alſo had been ſent off; by all which we concluded, 

that the Duke was become d , and cared 
not what became of himſelf or Army. Theſe 
were our a ſions for the remaining part of 
the day. But on our beating Tattoo, to our great 
Joy, — came along both Lines, to ſtrike our 
tents, and form — with all the er e 
imaginable ; and in leſs than an hour, the whole 


Army was on a full march away to the left. 
This was no ſmall ſurprize to us; nor could we 
yet conceive what he * it. We con- 
tinued marching all night, be 3 by the 
Ught r fine calm ä 
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A little before day, the Duke being at the head of 19115 
the march, an Exprefs arrived from General Cad 


dogan, ſignifying, that he and General 'Hompeſcd 
had paſſed — of Arleux without oppo» 
ſition, between twelve and one that morning, and 
that were in ſſion of the enemies Lines. 
Upon this the Duke rode off with all the Left wing 
of Horſe ; at the ſame time he ſent an account of 


1d it to every particular Regiment of Foot, with or. 
Ng ders to continue their march with all the expedition 
"we poſſibly could. Now it is not poſſible to ex. 
ity eſs the joy of the Army on hearing this very im- 
he rtant piece of news; and to do them juſtice, 
he never did men exert themſelves more heartily on 
** ſuch an occaſion. But as for Villar, he was quite 
ſtunned at it. The moment he heard it, he took 
ht, with him an hundred choice Dragoons only (leav+ 
ak ing orders for the Army to follow as faſt as they 
— could) and rode like a mad man, until he came with- 
for in Cadogan out- guards. He was amazed to that de- 
ke. Free, that he was not aware of it, until he ſaw them 
ad urrounding him; and then ordering them to throw 
Jad themſelves within the walls of am old Caſtle that 
Ms, was at hand: He with two more rode through an 
my open between our men, and got clear of us, but 
n the Dragoons were taken. 
ed, Our Army continued their march with all the 
red chearfulneſs imaginable, not making the leaſt halt, 
eſe or obſerving any kind of order; but every Regi- 
of ment of Foot brought up as many 'men as they 
gt could, without waiting for any that dropped be- 
_ hind. The enemy alſo puſhed on their march with 
ch the utmoſt expedition, inſomuch, that it was a per- 
ole fect race between the two Armies: But we ha 
eft. the ſtart of them by ſome hours, conſtantly kept a 
* head of them. As our Foot was marching over 
1 the plains before Arras, the front of their Horſe ap- 
the peared upon the riſing grounds on the other ſide 
* the Senſet : But their Foot was a great — 
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#717, The front of their Horſe, and the foremoſt of our 
Foot, marched: in fair view of each other, ſome- 


times withm half cannon-ſhot ; and had not the 
Senſet and the Moraſs been between us, we could 
not have avoided coming to blows with them, Yit- 
Jars finding that the Lord Marlborough had joined 
Cadogan with his Left wing of Horſe, turned his 
march to the right toward Cambray. Our Regi- 
ment paſſed, over at Arleux about four in the after- 
noon : But then half of our men dropped behind, 
which was the caſe of all the Foot, as our march 
had been full thirteen leagues in eighteen hours. 
This is a great march for a foot Soldier, with- all 

is luggage, computed to be near fifty pounds 
weight. It was the third day before the laſt of our 
men came up. The Duke had foreſeen this, and 
therefore ordered the Right wing of Horſe, which 
brought up the rear of our march, to ſee all the 
Foot up beſore them. Thus did the Duke of 
Marlboroughxarry the Mareſhal's Lines (which were 
eſteemed inacceſſible ) by dint of art and ſtratagem 
only, and without the loſs of a man. And indeed, 
never did a player on the ſtage, act a part to greater 
perfection, than did his Grace through the whole 
courſe of this complicated ſcheme. As the ſucceſs 
of it depended intirely on its being kept ſecret, it was 
communicated to a few only, and for the moſt part 
ro ſuch, as were to put it in execution ; theſe were 
the Field-Deputies, the Pruſſian General, and the 
Generals Hompeſch and Cadogan. 0 
The whole procedure of the affair was thus; 
for the ſcheme was ſo fine, that it will bear a repe- 
tition. Firſt he determined to take the Fort of 
Arleux, and to fortify it when taken. This he 


knew would influence Villars ta demoliſh it, which 


was what he wanted to have done. Then to give 
him an opportunity of deſtroying it, as well as 
to draw him, and his whole Force far off from 


that Poſt, he marched his Army as has been al- 


ready 


cuted. And indeed it may be juſtly ſaid, 
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ready related. But here was the maſter-piece 
the whole; when he had brought Villars to anſwer wowed 


his ſe, by deſtroying the Fort ; he then a 
lien,” — 5 be quite 7 
and gave out in a paſſion, that he would attack 
him in thoſe very Lines, which he had drawn him 
up to. This Villars readily believed, and therefore 
did not attend to what the Duke was doing, when 
he was ſending off ſo many Squadrons and Battalions 
toward Douay; where the Governour took care to 
have them diſperſed in the adjacent Villages, as 
they came up. This was managed ſo nicely, that 
it did not make any ſhow, nor was any notice 
taken of it: Inſomuch that the ſeveral parties that 
were ſent thither, knew nothing of each other. 
Then bis marching in a heat up to Villars: His 
ordering a number of faſcines to be cut : His re- 
connoitering the Lines with ſo much Parade : All 
theſe were carried on with ſuch an Air,, and favour- 
ed the deceit ſo effectualy, that he not only de- 
ceived Villars, but the Generals of his own Army 
alſo ; for ſome of them believed him crazed. No 
notice was taken of Cadogan's ſlipping out of the 
Camp. He arrived at Douay about ten at night; 
where he found Hompeſch at the head of forty = - 
drons of Horle and Dragoons, and twenty Bat- 
talions, drawn up on a plain at a little diſtance 
from the Town. Theſe Troops dropped in acci- 
dentaly as it were, about half an hour before Ca- 
dogan arrived. This was tranſacted between the 
12th and 13th of July, O. S. From hence they 
marched directly to Arleux, which was only two 
ſmall leagues from them; and here without an 
oppoſition, they paſſed the Cauſway, and too 
poſſeſſion of thoſe prodigious Lines, which Villars 
in the height of his vanity, called the Duke of 
Marlborough*s ne plus Ultra. | 
So far was this great Undertaking happily exe- 
Provi- 
dence 


of 1711. 
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511. Yence favoured. us in it;; for in my life I neyer ſaw 
nnd 


ner weather, which continued till all our men 
came up, It was a farther argument of the Duke's 
forecaſt, that he had fixed this march in the time 
of. a full moon; for it had been next to an impoſ- 
ſibility. to have made fo haſty a march in the dark. 
Beſides, which, as /i/lars had cauſed the Canſway to 
be broke up in ſeveral places, it had been very 
difficult for Cadegan and Hompeſch to paſs it with- 
ont lights 4 and this muſt have diſcovered the whole 


n 2 
No the taking theſe Lines was but a part of 
the ſcheme, and as one ſtep only to what was prin- 
eipally intended, The Duke, from the beginning, 
had bis eye on Bouchain, this was the — 1 ; 
for Bauchain is a Fortreſs ſituate on this Moraſs, 
Which opens a paſſage into the Kingdom of France. 
We lay on our arms two days, and in this time we 
bada good many of our Field cannon and Pontoons, 
Fe. brought to us from Dauay. The next day we 
d the Moraſs; and here we found that Villars 
drawa up his Army about half a league in our 
Front, with the Right wing cloſe to the works of 
Cambray, his Left — 7 2 Morals, and along 
his Front were ſeveral hollow ways; ſo that he was 
very Eroogly poſted, | 
- My Lord Marlborough having received every 
| thing he wanted from Douay, drew up his Army 
in order of battle; and then ordering them to face 
to the left, we marched in this manner at mid- 
day, over a fine plain, along Villars's Front, to- 
ward the Scheld, and ſo near him, that he now 
god then ſaluted us with a cannon- ball, which was 
U the diſturbance he gave us. Now, although 
bis orders might have been, not to fight, unleſs it 
yere.in defence of his Lines, yet furely in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, when he had ſo fair an op - 
nity, he might well have anſwered it, had he gi- 
ven the Duke battle, in order to driye him back 
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n : 
r to take paſt 
which he had ſuch poſitive orders to defend. But 
the truth is, Villars was ſo baffled and confounded, 


that he knew not what to do, againſt an anta- 


oniſt ſo vaſtly ſuperior to him, in all reſpect. 
: hen we came up to the Scbeld, the Duke 


drew up the Army fronting the Right of the ene- 
my. Here we ſtood looking at each other, while 
our bridges were layi Theſe were not finiſhed 


till near ſun-ſet ; at which time the Duke ordered 
the Army to paſs, leaving Lieutenant General Roſs 
with the Cavalry of the Right wing, and all the 
Grenadiers of the fame wing, to bring up the rear. 
By the time it was day, the whole Army had 
paſſed, the bridges were taken up, and we were 
on a full march to Bouchain, which was above 
two leagues from the place, where we paſſed the 
Scheld. | 
\  Bouchain is ſituated at the confluence of the 
Scheld and the Senſet, in the midſt of the Moraſa, 
which is not as broad here as above. Itis a ſmall 
Town, but ſtrongly fortified ; it's works ex- 
tending from one ſide of the Moraſs to the other. 
The day after we came before it, bridges were 
laid over the Scheld, and the Moraſs below the 
Town, over which the Duke ordered General Fa- 
el to paſs with forty Squadrons and thirty Batta- 
ions, in order to carry on the ſiege on that fide, 
which is eaſieſt of approach; and alſo to keep 
open a communication with Douay, Marchienes, 
and other Gariſons on that ſide. Our Regiment 
was of this detachment, The Duke took up his 


| Quarters at Avoinleſecg on the French ſide of the 


Town, as well to have an eye on the motions of 
Fillars, as to ſee the ſiege carried on, on that (ide. 
Villars by this time had recovered out of the 

ick that had ſeized him; and being very ſen- 
lible, of what fatal conſequence it mult be to — 
: ou 


Eſpecially as he ſaw, that he was marching 1711. 
on thoſe very Lines 
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1771. ſhould -Boachain' fall into the hands of the Allies: 
He took courage, and reſolved to do his utmoſt 


»" 


to prevent it; yet he dreaded much the conſequence 
of a battle. On the other hand, as this was the 
principal point of the Duke's whole ſcheme, he 


was reſolved to take it, coſt what it would. | 


* 


The day we came before Bouchain, Villars 
marched his Army between the Scheld and the Sen- 


ſet, as near the Town as the Moraſs would permit, 


and incamped within cannon-ſhot of the Duke, the 
Scheld being between them. From thence he ſent 
General Albergotti the ſame day, with a good body 
of Troops over the Moraſs and Senſet, to intrench 
himſelf on the hill of Vavrecbin, in order to pre- 
ſerve the line of communication which runs — 
thence through the Moraſs, between the Scheld and 
Senſet to the Town of Bouchain ; for he judged 
that from this-poſt he could at any time relieve the 
Town, and prevent us from carrying on the ſiege 
on that fide. When the Duke obſerved the French 
Troops on the hill of Wavrechin, he imagined 
they were - poſted there, in order to fall on the 
Troops under Fagel; whereupon he ordered them 


to return the ſame evening, and he on their arms 


that night by the bridges. Next morning, _ 
the enemy hard at work on the hill, he order 

General Cadogan to join Fagel, with ſixteen Squa- 
drons and twenty Battalions, and to. paſs on to the 
other ſide z and as the enemy ſtill continued their 
works, the morning following he ſent orders to 
Fagel and Cadogan to march and dif them 
from thence. When we approached. near them, we 
obſerved that they had intrenched themſelves. up to 
their eyes, and that they had a large deep Fauſſe 
before them, with a number of Cannon mounted 
thereon. Villars ſeeing us advance, brought into 
the Works as many Troops as they could contain : 
Notwithſtanding which, our Generals made a diſ- 


poſition for attacking them. Our Britiſh Grenadiers 
| were 
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any 
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Fier 
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.not ſucceed in. He ſtayed 
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del eder Vene, u outer i es the . 1711. 
ate = 


the the Left of their Works, in order tp 
2 a Here we were po 
| 1 
e paces eir Wor ing e 
ment, hen the ſigns] ould be given to fa 
\ | muſt e I did not like the aſ 
B ark, fre ps 
ong an - 
men and cannon pointed directly 
us: r or ſ 
| n on our advancing to them. 
= r beg peur 
* thing: yet We ju 
choſe rather to continue on the other ſide, in or- 
der to obſerve the motions of the enemy on that 
fide, while we were attac them on this. But 
while I was thus muſing, the Duke of Marlborough, 


{ever — * te unatte 
ed en . the Rig 
Fog: is quite i 


which the fi 


ce 


7 1 - 
very mo- 
on. 
of 


—— — weld 6 es 
he never led us on to any one action, that we did 
three or four mi- 


e 
him while he ſtayed, . 
bim, and fired at him; in which caſe they 
not well have miſſed him. He had not been 
| US, 1 L 
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1711. high, we flipped off undiſcovered, and were a good 
ko=y—— way' down the hill, before they 
Pere retiring; and then they let fly all their great 


drawn him on toward the 
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perceived that we 
and ſmall ſhot after us: But as we were by this 


time under the brow of the hill; all their ſhot went 
over our heads; inſomuch that there was not a 


2 e man of all the Grenadiers hurt. 


Phe reſt of the Troops retired immediately, 


leaving Villars in poſſeſſion of his poſt, which ela- 
ted him not a little. Upon this he drew out all the 
Horſe he had in the Intrenchment, and purſued 


our Squadrons that brought up the Rear. Our 


Troops retired faſter than ordinary, in order to get 
eu the reach of their Cannon; which Villar, 


perceiving, imagined they were flying before him, 
and thereupon drove furiouſly after them, at the 
head of his Squadrons. The Duke ſaw the thing, 
and ordered us to * the more haſte, which 
brought him on wit N eagerneſs, until he had 

— the top of a riſing ground. 
When our 3 had paſſed the ſummit of this 
riſing ground, they were out of Villars's ſight, and 
here He ordered them as they came up to face about, 
and put themſelves in order to charge him, the 
moment he appeared on the top of the hill. Vil- 
Lars, not knowing any thing of the matter, came 
driving on; when on à ſudden, our Squadrons 
charged him with ſuch reſolution, that they imme- 
diately broke through all thoſe that were up with 
him, and would certainly have either killed or taken 
im priſoner, had not a Brigadier, that was cloſe 
at his heels, interpoſed with ſingular bravery, and 
reſcued his General. But the gallant Brigadier 
payed dearly for it, he being deſperately wound- 
ed, and taken priſoner, and moſt of his men cut to 
pieces: And Villars, with his ſhattered-Squadrons, 


Vas glad to ſcamper back in greater haſte than he 


came on. 
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The Brigadier h about three be- 17T1. 
80 to have taken neral Cadogan 7 — * 


he was on a foraging 
with great 


party; and-had treated - him 
civility, As ſoon as he was made a pri- 


ſoner, he ſent his name to Cadogan, who came to 


him inſtantly, 


ſent him to his own 


Quartets, 


ordered ſeveral of the beſt Phyſicians and Surgeons 
in the Army to attend him, and when he was per- 
fectly recovered, ſent him back. This humane and 
generous treatment, is for the moſt part, the prac- 


tice of all European Nations, 


when once the heat of 


action is over: But it muſt be allowed to their ho- 
nour, that none are ſo remarkable for it as the 
Engliſh and French; inſomuch that with them it 

prevails, even among the common ſoldiers, 


My Lord Maribor 
exceeding difficult to 


— called the p 


be 


b finding, that it muſt be 
orce the Intrenchments of 


Engineers of the 


to him, to know whether Bouchain was to 


be tal 
en without removing the enemy from thence. 


To this they all anſwered in the negative, except 
Colonel Armſtrong. He inſiſted on it, that it was 
to be done, and was ready to undertake the moſt 


difficult part of it; 
the ca 


well 


peace, 


The Duke, who well knew 
of the man in that reſpect, was very 
and ordered him to proceed upon it 


— roepis; - Whereupon ten Squadrons, and as 
many Battalions were ordered to march as ſoon as it 
grew dark, and poſt themſelves in the Valley, be- 


tween Wavrechin and the rifing 


ground whereon 


Villars had been ruffled. Here we ſtood all night 
with our Arms in our hands, to cover Colonel 


Armſtrong, while he with 


5,000 men, were throw- 


ing up works on the riſing ground behind us; and 
as ſoon as day began to appear, we were ordered 


to retire, 
of incampment : 


The Squadrons marched to their ground 
But the Battalions retired into a 


moſt noble, and indeed, ſurpriſing Redoubt, with 
4 double Fauſſe, which 'the Colonel had cauſed to 
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be 
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the Schold below the Town, which ſerved 10 we 
> of Circumvallation. He afterward carry 
his; -ireumvallation line from ed 
ton, round the Duke's camp to the Schad above 
r an boch ſides 
me! the Enemy fled on Wavrechin, had a 
communication with the town, and wales this was 
cut off, we ſhould meet with in ſurmountable diffi- 
culties in taking the town. Here the Colonel 1 


hard put to it; N 

fluices of the: town cloc nt ary Se 
Sent lnundution in the Morals on both öder of 
their Line of communication. But Armfrong 2 
ing a may of invincible ds extraordi- 
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ny knowledge in theſe matters, ' worked through 1711. 
the j 


all difficulties with uncommon fpirit. | 
ſiſtance of a igious number of by the 
—— be 4 
5 be at wrou 
the mundation ; laid bridges over both rivers; 
anacked their Line of communication; drove the 
from thence, though the cannon both from 
Wavrechin and from the town continually fired on 
him with great fury; and in the end carried the 
r which 
intirely cut off all relief from the town. 

And now Colonel Armftrong ha with great 
applauſe finiſhed what he had undertaken, and in 
much leſs time than was expected: The Duke or- 
dered the other Engineers to go on with the leſs 
difficult parts of the ſiege. approaches of our 
Britiſh attack were carried on between Wavrechin 
and the town. Here we were cannonaded and 
bombarded in our ' trenches from both; notwith- 
which in leſs than three weeks after open- 

trenches, the Governour, Major - General 
Ravignau beat the Chamade, not doubting but 
he ſhould have honourable terms granted him: But 
he was much chagrined, when the Duke let him 
know, that he would not enter into any capitulati- 
on with him ; and that he muſt not expect any o- 


ther terms, than that he and his Gariſon ſhould 


furrender priſoners of war. The Governour at firſt 
refuſed-to ſubmit; but as we had made two large 
breaches fit to be ſtormed; as we were lodged on their 
Covert · way, and had all things fot an at- 
tack, he at laſt ſubmitted. But he exclaimed loud- 
1 againſt” Pillars, who ſtood looking on with an 

much ſuperior to that of the Allies, and yet 
could ſuffer him to be drove to theſe diſhonourable 
terms and it oleh 17 the Duke treated him 
in this way, to hum impotent pride and va» 
tity of the Mareſhal ; Arbe vl ds _ 

3 | 
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1711˙% the uſual honours of War. Villars ſoon after had 
the mottification' to ſee. the Gariſon mareh i 


their hands in their pockets. 


My Lord Marlborough * the Vinny: a- * 
bout Bouchain, till he ſaw all the works we had raiſ- 


ed levelled with the ground, the breaches made 
up, and every thing put into ſuch a condition, as 
that it might not be in the power of een to re- 
take it the following winter. 

T bis was the laſt 1 his D made, 
and it may be juſtly and truly ſaid, that it crowned 
all the great actions of his life. Jr appears plainly 
from the whole of this narrative, that neither Vi 
lars, nor all the Mareſhals' of France, nor the French 
King, with all his Politicians, - were able to cope with 
him, either in the Cabinet or in the Field. His 
ſucceſſes were ſo great, that he became the Terror 
of France: (who were but the other day, the bul- 
lies of Europe): The Ornament of Britain, and ad- 
mired by all the world; except a villainous faction 
at home. It is to be hoped that Britain, in ſome 
fortunate age, may produce a Genius ſufficiently 
qualified to do juſtice to tie merit of her Hero *:; 
in the mean time let his actions ſpeak forchim. We 
are next to ſay, how he waß rewarded by his Coun- 
try, for all his great and ſignal ſer vice: 

On the change of the Mini a new Parkument 

was called ; and as the tryal of Doctor Sacheveral 
came on about this time, that, together with his 
Cavalcade round a great part of the Kingdom, had 
ſo-poiſoned the minds of the people, with a notion 
that the Church was in danger, that the Tory party 
had a great majority in the Houſe of Commons; 
and the Miniſtry being ſupported by them, began 
wet to 15 with =o Nl * be Lords _ 
| Aer er 


be Publiſher YE Aothor's "with will ſoon be ful. 

Bled,” us it is ſaid, that a Work of that kind is now in 

— under the inſpection of one of the greateſt Geniuz's of 
Age. 
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other hand kept ſtanch to their former reſolutions; 1711. 
they were determined, that the War ſhould be car 
ried on, in conjunction with the Allies, until the * * 
Spaniſo Monarchy was taken entirely from the 
Houle of Bourbon. Upon this twelve new Lords 
were brought into the Houſe at once, which carried 
the majority on the fide of the Miniſtry ; and now 
our ſecret Treaty at London was changed into a 
publick Treaty. at Utrecht, notwithſtanding the re- 
preſentations. of the Allies in general againſt it : 
And in particular of the Elector of Hanover, which 
was ſo highly reſented, that his Miniſter was forbid 
the Court. A 
The Duke of Marlborough: ſtill held all his em- 
ployments, and it was neceſſary to blacken him, in 
order to turn him out with a better grace. Where- 
upon they had the aſſurance to attack him in Parli- 
ament on account of certain perquiſites, which had 
been received not by him only, but oy the late 
King alſo, and by every Commander in chief in'the 
Netherlands. Theſe were a yearly premium paid 
by the Contractors for the bread for the Army; 
and a perquiſite of two and a half per cent. from 
the foreign troops in Britiſh pay. eſe had all- 
ways been allowed to the Commander in chief, in aid 
of the 10,0004, which was yearly granted by Par- 
liament, for ſecret ſervice. And ſurely, if we are 
to judge by the ſucceſs that conſtantly attended all 
his undertakings, neyer was money more honeſtly 
or wiſely applied to the purpoſes for which it 
was granted. If we are to give credit to his Grace's - 
letters 1n relation to that air, his intelligence coſt 
him a great deal more. Nevertheleſs theſe Gen- 
tlemen repreſented it to the Flouſe as an abuſe, and 
there it was voted. That his accepting the bread- 
% money was arbitrary and illegal: And that the 
„ two and a, half per cent. deducted from the 
“foreign Troops, was Publick Money and ought 
to be accounted for.” Theſe reſolutions being 
| M 4 laid 
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. hid before the Qucct, the was pletiſed es din 


the Dake of Marlbor fr6tni all his employ- 
ty; 1 ime, the Attofticy: ne⸗ 
—3 ordered tel Caron nichl. The Duke of 
mond was declare General in his room; 
and it is remarkable, that he declared he would not 
accept the command, unleſs theſe ſumę perquilites 
were allowed him. Wh thele very mien; 
who voted the receiving tbem ſo greft 4 cfime in 
dne Duk 1 N any heſitation — _ 


Nay, what Sen is the Dub 
Ub pull were Duke of Or 
mond in February —— in April following the 
hem, 1 of Aus ard was proſecurtd for recciv ing 
Was ever ahy equal to this? Or is it 

poſſible that Poſterity can believe it? But the thing 
as of ae that the e yl 
ſhamed of the proſecution, and . 
When the fualled itt a k proſecution, 
they 4" woog bas 1 
| hary ſeribl uns Me bl, 5 
g the Zxamiber, remember to gary 
10 a pig flage wherein NE « That 
6 e u 


that attended him, were owing to 

64 1 and to thoſe dout him; for be Bir 
« he came to where ae 
<« in a prod rare 

« upon every lit 
6s BAT ey 


roxg.lh Gare o | 
« him, what Noll in gre con Had 1 Ts | 


theſe very words, 1 ſhould never have believed, 
that any man could have the face to publiſh ſo no- 
torious 4 falſhood. But however baſe and feandalous 
all this was, it anſwered the re of the Facti - 
on. It inflamed a Jacobite mob againſt the Duke 
to that degree that it was not thod t adviſeable for 
dis Grace do continue in de Küglem a 
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his Dutcheſs imbarked wii a finall retinue as Do- 19141 
ver on board the Offend boat, where he. 
landed ſoon after. From he made 2 Tour 
into G „to viſit his Principality 


heim hich is tly ſet forth 22 
- whi * c - 
Cn nn 


Go mighty Prince, and thoſe great Nations ſee, 
Whith thy viftorious Arms did once make free; © 
View that fam'd Column, where thy nume ingrav'd 
Shall tell their Children, who their Empire Mt 


Point out that Marble; where thy worth is beton 


To grateful Country, but thy own. 

0 Colt ande ſerv u, unequal Fate | + 

Who ſtrovr to lefſen bim that made thet great. 
Who, pamper'd with Sacceſs, and rich in Fame, 
Exto d bis Conqueſts, but condemn'd bis Nami. 
But Virtue is a crime, when plac'd on bigh, 
Tho” ull rhe fault's in the e. 

Yet be untouch'd, as in the beat of Wars, 

Fliet from no dangers, but domeftick Jars. 
Smiles at the dart, which angry Envy ſhakes, 
— ot _ — — 4 

He prieves to find the. vf vertue 4 
Bluſhing to ſee aur Blood no better loft. | 
Diſdains in factious Parties to contend, 

And prove in abſence ma Britannia's Friend. 
So tbe great Scipio of old to foun 

That glorious Envy, which his Arms bad won, 
Far from his dear ungrateful Rome retir'd, 


Prepar'd whin eri bis 's Cauſe requir'd, þ. 
To jhine in Peace and War, and he apoin den". 


* - F 


It may be perhaps that I am prejudiced 
againſt the men were then ar the helm, and 
that Lam too fa in favour of the Duke of 
Mariborougb, and that my attachment to him may 


be occaſioned by favours received from him. But 
for my part, I never lay under any . 


onal 


19114 ſonal 
. oece did me. injuſtice a Captain over m 
head. This — | man, þ —— 4 
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ions to his Grace; on the contrary! he 


void 
to be diſobliged. My zeal for the man is founded 
on his merit and his ſervice, and I do him no more 
than bare juſtice. I had been an eye-witneſs of 


ſometimes, for men in power are not 


Wo FOUR) great wy 6 2 15 never 
ipt an opportuni fighting the Enemy when- 
os he could 9g them; that to the laſt mo- 
ment he puſhed. on the War, with. a ſincere deſire 
of reducing France within her proper bounds, and 
of ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious Houſe of 
Hanover; and it muſt affect every man of virtue 
or ſpirit, to ſee: him oppreſſed by a ſet of men, 
who, at the ſame time were ſelling their Country, 
_ er enemies of the 
ation. 

This winter died our : Colonel,” Lieutinant-Ge- 
neral Ingold/by, and was ſucceeded by Robert Stearn, 
Eſq; our Lieutenant- Colonel. He had ſerved in 
the Regiment from its firſt eſtabliſnment; and be- 
ing a brave and gallant man, he roſe gradually by 
long ſervice and good fortune, until from an Ear. 
gn, b he now beckene ole Cem. JI N 

im.. a 

I come now to the laſt and moſt inglorious Cam- 

ign of this war, which is a blot and a dilbenour. 
to the Britiſh Nation. 

The Duke of Ormond was a man of ex 
ambitious, good-natured, and. eaſily impo 
theſe qualifications. pointed him out to pr Mini. 
ſtry, as a proper tool to execute their purpoſes 3 
but whether he — ———— 33 

really deſi „is yet a myſtery. In the 
* of May he — at Tournay : The Queen 
having juſt before wrote a favourable letter to the 
States-General, and another to the Earl of Strafford 
(then engaged at the conferences at recht), where 


in 


— 
I 
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in ſhe declared her reſolution, that her Troops 1712. 
ſhould act againſt Frauce with the ſame vigour, ww 


as if there was no negotiation on foot. Thus let- 
ter bore date the 18th of April, a little before the 
Duke left London; from whence it ſhould ſeem 
probable, that he then imagined he was to act a- 

inſt France, as the Duke of Marlborough had 

one. Notwithſtanding which Prince Eugene had 
a private hint from London, that if the Duke of 
Ormond had not al | 
France, he ſoon would. Upon which he waited 


on his Grace and put it home to him; his Grace 


replied poſitively, that he would fight. The Prince 
returned perfectly ſatisfied, and ſoon after the two 
Armies which were then encamped ſeparately on 
the plains between Douay and Marchiennes, joined 
and were compleat 295 Squadrons, 'and 145 Bat- 
talions, amounting to ſomething more than 122,000 
fighting men. . u | 

ped and 


On the 12th of May, O. S. they decam 
marched: in four columns up to the Scheld ; and 
having paſſed that river a little below Bouchain, 
(the Miniſtry's Pidgeon-houſe, as they were pleaſ- 
ed to call it in derifion to the Duke of Marlborough, 
on his taking it) they continued their march, and 
encamped on the other ſide of the Sel, between 
Noailles and Montrecourt. The morning after we 
came to this ground, our Generals agreed to ride 
out and take a view of the ſituation of the enemy. 
They were encamped within ſight of us, their Left 
being cloſe to the works of Cambray, their Right 
extending toward the head of the Scheld, with that 
river in their Front, and their number not exceeding 
90,000. | . - 

All the Grenadiers of the Army, with eighty 
Squadrons of ' Horſe and Dragoons were appointed 
to cover our Generals, and for that purpoſe they 
marched early in the morning towards Villars's en- 
campment, He, at firſt ſight of us imagined that 

$4235 our 


ready orders not to act againſt 
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Troops to halt:? 

Army on the march after them, he 

a. Th gore Menon ret 

| s gave Monſieur great ſpirits, 

ned his Are and to NN. 
* Britiſh Grenadiers on this occaſion marched 

« finke ae, . Fe „where the houſes were all 
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advan ance, (for they fup 
e Date) vr e inal far- 
ders. The Duke ſeemed very much ſtart- 
led at it, and Pcs Farm, died ha in the 
to Frince Auf ane, to excuſed 

fon ng ox with him as he had iſed. 
Now how it came to paſs, that the chang- 
ber mind, ſo ſoon after the letter ſhe wrote to 
States-General, is not eaſy to fy. It is not 
altogether certain, whether Bulinbroke may not 
ve wrote the fatal letter without the n*s"or- 
er; but that affair, for any thing I have been a- 
ble to learn, remains a ſecret to this day. Sir Tho- 
56; was heating men in the A of Commons, 


aud very intimate with the * and for theſe 
. reaſons 


* 
7 
K : 
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his 
hort had orders 5k ffi tendency been Fane 


the Engliſh 
Fr. Nb he have made? had he advanced as 
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upon to deliver the lerer 


Tk ert e . c French 


4 25 their hopeful ſcheme, r WAS 
Ne eb on leated, had been daſhed to pieces 
at once. Whether the Duke of Ormond was ref. 
ty concerned at receiving theſe orders, I ſhall not 
take u n me to ſay: ut however that was, moſt 
certain it is, that he was 

Kerri not them only, but alſo. 
ke , which came to him afteryard 
i og went heartily into all the meaſures of i 


| e ih diſputes in the Army, * 
Duke's friends all ging in his favour, that if he 
Giidbeyed the Thy 5 "Erder, i myſt coſt him his 
Bur 1 5 it was 1 by thoſe that 
Ia well to their Coun and to the 2 
cauſe, that the Duke ſho ave confid 
be was not under an abſolute bur a bowed Ge. 
ernment ; that conſequently he, as 
Commander in chief, Was accountable not to 7 
. Heck but to dhe Nation alſo; and further, 
„but che 8 and 
every one pay the ed or alliſted the Queen in theſe 
deſtructive meaſures, were accountable to 
Dua cs, BR peoipen "yy the x" — 
ne S r not 
cb ſingle circumſtance in a caſe of this nature, 
may very well juſt diſobedience, And in 


have 80 that he was 
e Nation, how he put them in exe · 


ol the Die conlidered the matter in this light 
"(which is 1 ts conſiſtent with the conſtitution of 
overnment ), what a glorious Cam- 


gene m but two days march r 
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„ther, elf a bing muſt haye met him with a Carte 
} le e bis 1 I be 25 


N e on all her L Hanes at 
this time was. ſo much reduced, that nothing 
could have hindered us from marching to \the gates 
_of "Paris, and exacting any 1 * ports 
and then pray, who Vol dare think o cling 
the Duke of Ormond to account for. diſc 
Secretary? order? would he not rather have sh el 
in our Britiſh Annals, and his name have been 
_ tranſmitted, with honour to Poſterity-? Soon after 
the arrival of King George the firſt, a Pamphlet 
Was publiſhed in een .of the Duke's con- 
duct: che ſubſtance of it was, to ſet forth how 
ual he was in obeying the Queen's n 3 
e a tittle of the common cauſe, the i inde 
dency of Europe, or the od of his Country. "The 
key to this whole proceeding, this 7 of ini- 
quity is this ; The party at this time reckoned they 
had carried. their point, and were, well aſſured that 
pL ſon ip whoſe favour the whole ſcheme was 
1 Bien rather (ae * call them to ac- 
< unt for deſerting our Allies, and proſtituting the 
Aer and. intere 5 of the Nation. But to return. 
The Duke ſoon took care to acquaint Villar, 
with * orders he had received, and to aſſure him 
they ſhould be punctually obſerved. It is eaſy to 
14 how Prince Eugene was affected with all Ns 
[2c ho to make the beſt of the matter, he pro- 
oſed to take Weſney and Landrecy, in order to 
raw a line from the latter to Boucbain, and he de- 
fired the Dyke to join him in beſi theſe places. 
The Duke anſwered, that that was diſobedience to 
the Wren od orders. which he could not anſwer ; 
he told him however, that while he continued in 
that Camp he would take care that Yillars ſhould 


"Hoſted a a body of 
of Albermale at Denain two leagues below Bouchain, 


ed at the ſiege, except a few that were fi 
to make a third bridge only. 
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The Prince 


„and laid ſiege ta Queſpoy,. having firſt 
abaut/14;000 men under the Earl 


-in order to keep. open a communication with 
de th 


22 and other Gariſons on that fi 


Scbeld, from whence he had all his ſtores and pro- 
viſions. As this was a poſt of great conſequence, 
the Earl ſet all hands to work to fortify it, and 
at the requeſt of the Prince and the Field-Depu- 


ties, the Duke lent them as many Pontoon- boats 7 


laid two bridges over the Scheld at Denain : 
thoſe that belonged to his Highneſs being apo 


The day that the Prince marched to Queſnoy, 
the Duke decamped and retired with all the T 
that were in Britiſs pay, to the other ſide the Se 
in order to have that river in their front; the Duke 
taking up his Quarters at Chatau Cambrefis, | Here 
we lay until the Prince had taken Queſnoy, which 
was ſomewhat more than three weeks. 

The 2 c — e but heir 
uarter-gu uty, an ma 1 
= front of our Camp, had a 3 of — 
rich of France, which they reckoned they 
had dearly earned the plunder. f. They were 
greatly exaſperated, at the diſa * and were 
continually murmuring at thoſe who brought them 

within ſight of the Promi ſed Land, as they ied in 

and yet would not ſuffer them to taſte the milk — 
honey it abounded with, Here they often lamented 
the loſs of the Old Corporal, which” was a favourite 
name they had given the Duke of Marlborough ; 
and to make the matter worſe, through the care- 
leſneſs of the contractors, their Gn was ſo into- 


lerably 
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aot diſturb him: but added, that he did not know 1712. 
how ſoon he ſhould have orders to 
that then he muſt take care of himſelf. . 
upon this marched with the German and Dutch 


march, and 


5 i 
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ye. \{erably bad, that it was with great difficulty the. 
yd Oftchrs could reſtrain them from mutinying. This 

h 2 them for miſchief, and they were reſolved 
in. Ag y ſcarce in 


marched off, a number of Soldiers of all Nations 


put of Camp with their arms, choſe Of- 


bed; 1 . 
4a 0 
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16th of June, O. S. and the ſame day P 
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that purpoſe only; for the action in itſelf is utterly 1712. 


inexcuſable, nM. | 
Our Plenipotentiaries at Utrecht had by this 
time brought the Treaty to a concluſion ;/ and to 
our ſhame, —_ up a ſ Peace, excluſive 
of our Allies, the effects of which we feel at this 
day. By it Dunkirk was put into the hands of the 
Queen. And now the Duke of Ormond had or- 
ders to march- off, and quit the Allies, bringing 
with him all the Troops that were in Britiſb pay. 
But when he ſent theſe orders to the — of 
the Auxiliary Troops, none obſerved them, except 
the Major Generals Barnard and Wallif : The for- 
mer commanded four Squadrons of Dragoons, and 
one Battalion of Foot belonging to the Duke of 
Holſtein Gottorp : The latter one Regiment of Dra- 
ns of Liege. The reſt dec they had or- 
ers from their Principals not to quit the Allies; 
and that if he marched off, they muſt join Prince 
Eugene. The Duke was nettled at the thing, and 
told them they were to expect no further pay from 


the Queen. 


Prince Eugene having taken Queſnoy, and being 
aſſured by moſt of the Generals of the Britiſh auxi- 
liaries, that they hack orders to join him, reſolved 
to proceed on his Scheme, and accordingly laid 
ſiege to Landrecy. This was the raſheſt Action 
which that great Man had ever been guilty of. 
The Prince of © Anhalt Deſſau carried on the 
fiege, while his Highneſs commanded the covering 
Army. We decamped from Chatau Cambreſis the 
rince Eugene 
was joined by moſt of the Brit Auxiharies. Our 
firſt day's march was to —— near Bouchain, 
where the Duke'ordered a Ceſſation of arms, be- 


tween Great-Britain and France, to be declared at 


the head of every Regiment; upon which occaſion 
it- was expected they would have made a general 
Huzza : But inſtead of that, nothing was 2 

a N ut 
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1712. but a continued Hiſs throughout the whole Army. 
2 rhis, together, with the ſeparation of the Auxi- 
liary mer gave the Duke t offence ; and 

this very afternoon he ſent to Denain, and requir- 
| ed that his Pontoon boats ſhould be taken up, 
and delivered to him on his march the next day. 


neſtly that he would ſpare them a week or ten 
Hays only, and he well knew they were abſolutely 
neceſſary to them, yet he would not comply. 
It muſt be obſerved, that Villars had cauſed a 
Oeſſation of arms to be declared in his Camp this 
fame day, where no doubt there were great re- 
Joicingsfor it; on which occafion he ſent a Lieuten- 
ant-General to compliment the Duke: But his in- 
ſtructions were to preſs his Grace above all things, 
to carry off his Pontoon boats that were at Denarn, 
Now whether the Duke had determined on this, 
before the arrival of this Gentleman, I cannot 
——— ſay: But certain it is, that in a very 
intle time after, he ſent a 8 order to 
have his Pontoon boats taken up. It was ſaid alſo, 
and indeed generally believed, that the French Ge- 
neral brought with him two Engineers, who went 
in diſguiſe with thoſe that were ſent to Denain, 
and made ſuch obſervations on the Works there, 
us were of great uſe to Villars when he attacked 
that Poſt. This indeed might have been done 
without the Duke's privity: But however that was, 
his conduct was cenſured very deſervedly; inſo- 
much that it gave the Allies cauſe to ſuſpect at 
leaſt, that the affair of the Pontoons, and the at- 
"tack at Denain, might probably have been concerted 
detween him and Villars. Next day being the 
17th, we marched. from Avoinleſtcg, and paſſing 
the Sebeld, and the Scharp, we incamped at An- 
cbin, where our Pontoons joined us from Denain. 
As Dunkirk was now put into the hands of the 
Queen; Villars was reinforced with the Troops of 
_— t 


The Prince and the Field Deputies requeſted ear- 
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that Gariſon, and of thoſe that were round about 1712. 
tn; by which means his Army was much more nu 


merous than that of the Allies, the Prince notwith- 
— was — that he would continue the 
e of La ; whereupon 
ſcheme for attacking the Poſt of Denain. 
On the 18th, early in the morning as we were 
preparing to march from. Anchin, we heard great 
firing toward Denain, from whence we concluded 
that Villars had attacked that Poſt. It cannot be 
conceived how inraged our Soldiers were, exclaim- 
ing heavily, and curſing thoſe that had fold their 
Friends and Allies to the Enemy. The day 
lowing the Duke received a+ fulſome letter from 
Villars, giving an account of the Action, and of the 
ſucceſs of it. In it he ran out in large encomiums 
on the Duke's conſummate conduct and courage, 
and loyalty to his Royal Miſtreſs. Then he con- 
cludes, that the courage of the Allies was gone off 
with the brave Engliſh Troops, under his Grace's 
command. This r, though it was no more 
than a fulſome banter, which ought rather to have 
been burned than made publick, was yet handed a- 
bout the Army, and many copies taken af it. 
The only effect it had, was to confirm the Allies 
in their opinion, that had not been fairly dealt 
with in relation to the Pontoons ; for certain it 
is, that the want of theſe was the loſs of: Denon. 
The Prince had heard of Villars's deſign, and 
marched up to Lord Albemarle time enough to 
ſuſtain him: But as there was but one bridge left, 
Albemarle on the approach of Villars, had ordered 
all the Baggage to paſs the River on it, and by 
crowding on it too haſtily, it broke. So the 
Prince was obliged to look on, while his men 
were cut in pieces, without being able to give them 
the leaſt aſſiſtance; for it was impoſſible for him to 
get over the River, as it was exceeding deep, and 
it's banks ſteep mn Inthe end, every. man 
Need. 2 


Villars formed a | 


of 


. 
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1712. of that great Body was either killed or taken. 
has was a fatal blow to the Allies, and turned the 
ſcale altogether to the French ſide ; and was the 
firſt effect of our Ceſſation of arms. The Prince 
being now cut off from his Magazines and Sto 
was obliged to riſe from before Landrecy, 
| march by the way of Queſnoy round to Tournay, 
leaving Villars to carry all before him. And he 
was not wanting to improve all the Advantages he 
had gained; for as Prince Eugene was not able to 
look him in the face, he in a very ſhort time re- 
took Marchiennes, Douay, Bouchain, Queſnoy, with 
ſome other Towns of: leſs note. This leads me by 
way of digreſſion, to expreſs my ſentiments con- 
cerning the conduct of the three great Captains of 
the age. I mean the Duke of Marlborough, Prince 
err and Mareſhal Villars. 
And firſt, as to the Duke of Marlborough (for 
J cannot forbear giving him the precedence), it was 


allowed by all men, - nay even by France itſelf, that vr 
he was more than a match for all the Generals of th 
that Nation. This he made appear beyond con- th 
tradiction, in the ten Campaigns he made againſt in 
them; during all which time, it cannot be ſaid fo 
that he ever flipped an opportunity of fighting, pt 
when there was any probability of coming at his | 
Enemy: And upon all occaſions he concerted mat- th 
ters with ſo much judgment and forecaſt, that he hi 
never fought a Battle, which he did not gain, nor MV 
laid fiege to a Town which he did not take. It de 
is needleſs to make a repetition of his great Actions, 1 
more than this, that the laſt aign he made, g 
notwithſtanding the provocations of his Enemies, ar 
by their Curious Pamphlets and malicious Invectives re 
in ridiculing his great Actions, in hopes thereby to | 
ruffe his temper, and raiſe his paſſion, ſo as to put * 
him upon doing ſome raſh Action, which might in 7; 
ſotne meaſure juſtify, what they alledged againſt hi 


_; 3 no man but the Duke of 1 
| Marlborough 
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Marlborough himſelf, could have borne with the in- 1712. 
vidious treatment he received. Yet with what 
temper did he bear all their re and with 
what calmneſs and ſerenity of mind, and air 'of 


rimace, did he c on that noble Scheme he 
formed to get within Villars's Lines, that were 
thought inacceſſible, in which he ſhewed the 
Courage and moſt undaunted Reſolution ? He was 
peculiarly happy in an invincible calmneſs of tem- 
per and ſerenity of mind; and had a ſurprizing 
readineſs of thought, even in the heat of Battle. 
But the maſter-piece of all, was his laſt Campaign. 
The noble Scheme he formed for paſſing Yillars's 
Lines : The infinite arts 'and ſtratagems he uſed 
to deceive him: His paſſing the Lines without the 
loſs of a man: His inſulting Villars afterward, 
and daring him, by marching with an inferior 


force at mid-day along the Front of his Army, and 
within cannon-ſhot of him : His paſling the Scheld 
unmoleſted in the face of his Army, and taking 
the Fortreſs of Bouchain; the key and inlet into 


the Kingdom of France, while Villars ſtood look - 


ing on, advantageouſly poſted, and with a ſuperior 


force, yet not daring to interfere: All this is ſtu- 
p and inimitably great. An 
In ſhort, he confounded and baffled Villars to 


that degree, that he knew not how to act againſt 
him ; which ſhews how far he ſurpaſſed the top 
Mareſhals of France in the art of War. And in- 


deed had not I been an eye · witneſs of thoſe thin 


1 ſhould hardly have believed them; and how this 


great Man was rewarded for the great honour 


and ſervice he did his Country, has been already 


related. 


As to Prince Eugene, the glorious Actions he 


had performed in Hungary againſt the Turk, and in 
Italy and elſewhere againſt France, evidently ſhew 
him to have been a very great man. For my part, 
1 reckon him equal to ** Duke of Marlborough, 
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1712. in every reſpect but this, that he had not al | 
chat f of te „which was his Grace's 


liar excellency; and it t was this hear and warmth 
of his temper, which led him once — once only, 
as far as I can recollect) into a fatal miſtake; this 
was his perſiſting in his n to lay ſiege to 
Landrecy, though the Duke of Ormond had car- 
ned off the Brit; Troops. It muſt — allowed, 
he had met with t provocation fo r Ormond 
had affured him, that he would act in cn ere e 
with him againſt France, as vigorouſly as ever the 
Duke of Marlborough kad done. Upon this he 
formed his Scheme, Neto to his ſurprize, all on a 
fudden, Ormond deſerts him. This touched him 
to the quick, and in the heat of his paſſion, he de- 
=o to let the world ſee, he could execute his 
Scheme without him; "ſo down he ſat hefore Lan- 
drecy,” not being at chat time calm enough to fore- 
ſee the train of fatal conſequences,” that probably 
muſt have attended that ill concerted undertaking. 
In this ſingle inſtance, the warmth of his tem 
miſled him; and if you except this only, I judge 
ba, in in every other reſpect, equal to the Nuit 
ef. 
It is my judginent (all partiality being laid aſide) 
that I pa Y Marcſhal Fillers all wa honour, if I af- 
ſign bin Fo third place. The firſt affair of any 
e uence that he was concerned in, was in the 
year? 1702-; when he was ordered to march with a 
y of French Troops, through the Black Foreſh, 
to join the Elector of Bavaria. The Prince of 
Baden had poſted himſelf in his way, within the 
Lines of Friedlingen, and Villars m en vigorous 
ault on the Lines, but was repulſed, and obliged to 
eſiſt for the preſent : However, carly in the Spring 
following, he found means, Ar bo „to de- 
ceive the Prince of Baden, joined the Elector, 
where carried all before them. And could 


Fillars,” v was exceeding haughty, have ſubmit- 
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ted to the Elector's authority, or had the Elector 1712. 


taken his advice, 
more: But they were each of them equally high, 
and therefore Villars, at his own requeſt, was re- 
called. The year following, he was employed 
againſt the Cezvennes, whom he ſubdued in a man- 
ner,. by fair means. The year following he com- 
manded the French Army on the Maſelle, againſt 
the Duke of Marlborough, and when the "Duke 
marched back to the Netherlands, he was ſent to 
command on the Rhine, where, by his exquiſite 
{ſchemes and ſtratagems, he acquired great reputa» 
tion. At length, when the French Court had try- 
ed almoſt all their Generals round, they pitched 
upon Mareſhal Villars to command in the Netber+ 
lands. How ſhamefully he was baffled there, you 
have already-read ; and therefore, that he was not, 
in any ſhape, equal to the Duke of Marlborough, 
ſeems indiſputable. Nor can I, by any means, put 
him on a level with Prince Eugene, notwithſtand- 
ing the advantage he had over him at Denain:; 
Where it was Ormond that gave the victory to the 
French, by withdrawing his Pontoons, baſely at 
leaſt, if not corruptly alſo. | h 
I know it is laid in favour of Villars, that he 
did more after the affair at Denain, than they had 
done in the two preceding Campaigns ; and it is 
true enough. But it ould be remembered, that 
he then fought without an Antagoniſt, that the 
Allies had not a man in the Field to oppoſe him, 
and that the Gariſons were not ſufficiently prayed 
for a ſiege, as the Allies did not ſuſpect, that Eng- 
land would deſert ' them, Whereas Marlborough 
and Eugene had always a ſuperior Army of Vete- 
rans to contend with; and the French Gariſons 
were always abundantly ſupplied in every reſpect, 
which makes a very material difference in the caſe. 
But to return. 


4% Saco og From 


they might have done much, 
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From Anchin we proceeded by eaſy marches to 


ons Ghent, and here we were received with open arms. 


Part of our Troops were quartered here, and the 
reſt were ordered to Bruges. At this time the 


Treaty at Utrecht was drawing near a concluſion ; = 
and now our Plenipotentiaries found, that ſince the 


fatal blow at Denain, the French Miniſters talked 
quite a different language from what they had done. 
They now receded from ſeveral things, that had 
been agreed on in the private Treaty at London; 
and had France been really Conqueror in the War, 
they could not well have inſiſted on higher terms. 
All the blood and treaſure of ten- ſucceſsful Cam- 

igns, were facrificed at once; and the haughty 
Monarch of France, though reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, now takes upon him to preſcribe to Great 
Britain, and to - our ſhame, he carried his point : 
For the Miniſtry, or I ſhould: rather ſay, Harley, 
St. Jobn, and Lady Maſbam, had already gone 


ſuch lengths, that it was too late to look back; 


and in the end we were obliged to ſubmit to ſuch 
terms, as the French Plenipo's were pleaſed to 
grant us. In partieular, it had been agreed on in 
London, that England ſhould be Mediator between 
France and the Allies: Yet now they would not 
ſuffer us to have any thing to do in that affair ; ſo 
each party was obliged to make the beſt terms he 
could for 'himfelf. Thus ended this inglorious 
Campaign, to the diſhonour of England, or rather 
of her Majeſty, who ſuffered her ſelf to be impo- 
ſed on, and wholly governed by a few ill-deſign- 
ing Favourites. e a 3G? 

This occaſioned that ſatyrical ſaying of the Duke 
of Buckinghams, when the articles of the Peace 
were laid before the Privy-Council ; Good God 


( (lays his Grace, lifting up his hands) How has 


„this poor Nation been governed in my time! 
% during the Reign of King Charles the Second, 
we were governed by a parcel of French whores : 
In 
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In King James the Second's time, by a 
e of Popiſh Prieſts: In King William's time, ß 


<< a parcel of Dutch Footmen : And now we are 
governed by a dirty Chamber-maid, a Welſß At- 
4 comey, and a profigte Wretch, that has neither 
„ honour nor ho 

„The War being over, a reduction of the Ar- 
my was ſoon expected. vu this occaſion ſeve- 
ral Colonels —— that injuſtice had been 
done to their Regiments, in reſpect to their Ranks 
in the Arm ar and her Majeſty was pleaſed to or- 
der a board of General Officers to inquire into the 
affair, and allow every Regiment to have Rank, 
from the time it was raiſed. Our Regiment had 
ſuffered in this reſpect from the time that it was 
given againſt us. Roſebeck and we ed to have 
juſtice done us on this occaſion. pitc 
upon, with the a of our Officers, to go 
over to London, and lay the pretenſions of our Re- 
giment before che Board. And as the Duke of Or- 
mond had known it from its firſt eſtabliſhment, 
and was ſenſible of the injuſtice that had been done 
us ; he ordered the Colonel to bring me to him, 


that he might write a letter by me, on that ſubject, 


to Sir William Wyndham, then Secretary at War. 
T he Duke remembered me rerfeRtly wel well, Aw 4 


he had not ſeen me from the time that I 


wooden gun in his Company of boys, and was plea- 


ed to aſk, why he had not ſeen me before. I had 
the honour of dining with his Grace, and after din- 
ner, he delivered me his letter to the 


Had I made my court to him, it is probable I might 
have raiſed my "af by it: A according to my 


notion of things, he had taken the wrong cauſe in 


hand; for which reaſon, I was never at his Le- 
vee before or ater; for I could not act the Hy- 
ite. 

Upon my en at London, I delivered the 
the Duke's letter to Sir William, who aſſured me, 


he 
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1742, he would do us all the ſervice in his power. Soon 
Way) after I laid the pretenſions of our Regiment before 
the Board of General Officers; and was anſwered, 
zat_ the caſe of our Regiment, in particular, was 
different, from that of any other, as having been al- 
ready decided in the time of the late King. For 
which reaſon they would not take upon them to make 
any alteration therein, until they had laid before 
her Majeſty, the inconveniencies that muſt attend 
tz for they alledged, that if the alteration I con- 
tended for, was made in the Army, the Storch 
Guards would diſpute their Rank with the Engliſh 
Guards. Upon this the Queen iſſued a ſecond Or- 
der, wherein ſhe declared it was her pleaſure, That 
the Board ſhould take cognizance of the Ranks of 
ſuch Regiments only, as had been raiſed during her 
own reign: But that all others ſhould continue in 
the ſame Rank they had in the late King's time. 
This ſecond Order hindered me effectually from 
proceeding any farther in that affair. 

The Duke having ſettled the Quarters of the 
Britiſh Troops in Gbent and Bruges, left Major- 
General Sabine to command in the , and Bri- 
gadier Sutton in the latter ; where they were to re- 
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main, till the Barrier in the Netherlands was ſet- * 
tled. Then he returned to England, to give an * 
account of his moſt extraordinary Campaign, for ſuf 
which he was highly applauded by her Majeſty ; a 
and, which is much more ſtrange, he received ie 
thanks of both Houſes of Parliament, in as great to 
torm as ever the Duke of Mar/borough had done. ** 
Such was the influence which the Party at this time all 
had over the Nation. . 4 * 
The Soldiers, almoſt to a man, were highly diſ- at 
ſatisſied, from the time that the Duke of Ormond he 
had declared he was not to act againſt France, and ind 
continually diſliked every thing he did. -To make I 
the matter ' worſe, they had another real cauſe of beg 


complaint, which was, the extream badneſs of their 


bread. 


By - 
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to place men they could depend on in proper pla- 
ces, and to watch them cloſely. Nn 
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bread. | This prepared them to mutiny ; and ſome 1713. 
fly villains, finding the generality of them in this 


diſpoſition, artfully inſinuated, that they had a con- 
fiderable arrear of pay due to them; that the 
War being over, the greater part of them would 
ſoon be diſbanded, and that conſequently, they muſt 
expect to loſe all that arrear, unleſs they did them- 
ſelyes juſtice while they had their arms in their 
hands. This took with the giddy unthinking part 
of the Soldiery, and a villainous and bloody deſign 
was formed. They went ſo far, as to appoint a 
time and place for riſing, when they were to take 
——— of the Gariſon, and to ſeize and murder 
uch Officers as ſhould oppoſe them; then they 
were to ſet fire to the Town in ſeveral places at 
once, and while the inhabitants were employed in 
extinguiſhing it, they were to plunder the Town, 
and then every one to ſhift for himſelf. This was 
the deſign of ſeveral of the principal Mutineers, 
as they confeſſed at their execution : Bat the gene- 
rality of them thought of nothing further, than de- 
manding what they really thought was due to them, 
with their arms in their hands. | 
The Officers had an early account of their deſign, 
for there were ſeveral worthy men in every Regi- 
ment that heartily abhorred the thing. They were 
ſuffered however to go on, till the night before it 


was to be put in execution. At which time the Of- 


ficers were ordered to have them all under arms, 


I 

all their care, they flipped off, to the — 
about 3000. Theſe aſſembled at the place appoint- 
ed for their rendezvous, where they barricadoed 
themſelves on all hands. From hence they ſent a 
menacing letter to the General, wherein they com- 
plained of the hardſhips they ſuffered by the bad- 
neſs of their bread, and inſiſted peremptorily that 
their arrears might be immediately paid off. 


They 


, 
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1712. They ſtood it reſolutely for ſome time, though 
they ſaw four Field-pieces planted againſt them; 
for they — 4 — every moment, when the Sol- 


diers would have ſeized their Officers: But when 

they ſaw themſelves hemmed in on all ſides, eſpe- 

cially when Brigadier Sutton arrived from Bruges 40 
with the Juniſtilling Dragoons, their hearts failed p 
them, and they propoſed to Capitulate. The Ge- P 
neral would not hear of any Capitulation, but re- Cc 
quired them to lay down their arms, and fubmit d. 
to his mercy. The Ringleaders declared for fight- th 
ing it out, ' unleſs a general pardon was granted li 
without any exception : But they that had been Le 
led into the ſcrape, ſeized on thoſe that had ſedu- T 


ced them, and threw down their arms. A Court- 
martial was immediately held, and ten of the 
Chiefs were found guilty, and executed on the ſpot. 
After the execution, the reſt of the Mutineers were 


ordered to go for their arms, and fall into the ranks er 
of their reſpective Regiments. l to te 
- T' muſt not omit the cafe of one Malfbide, a H 
Lieutenant in our Regiment, He had been a lu 
tyfogging Attorney in London, and was fo uſed to K. 
the ſquables of the Town, that he loved conten- an 
tion in every ſnape. The General ordered him to ve 
be tried the next day before the ſame Court · mar- he 
tial, where it was proved that he had been at ſe- Fa 
veral of their private meetings, that he encou- Pre 


raged them greatly to the Mutiny, and gave them 
his advice, how they ſhould proceed. Whereupon 
he was found guilty, and condemned to be ſhor. 


The General however, deferred the execution, un- Plc 
til he laid the matter before the Duke: But the < 
Lieutenant having ſome Relations of note to inter- M 
cede for him, the Duke mitigated the ſentence, and or 
ordered him to be caſhjered with infamy. Thus fac 
ended this dangerous Mutiny. | ſtay 

This winter all the Britifh Troops were ordered 8 


home, except Webb's Regiment, and ours, who 
were 
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were to keep poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Ghent, un- 1712. 
til the Barrier was thoroughly ſettled between the 


Emperor and the States General ; the Barrier with 
France having been ſettled ſome time before. 
About the end of this year, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton was appointed Ambaſſador to France, to com- 
pliment the French King on the Peace, This ſur- 
prized all the honeſt part of the Nation, that wiſh- 
ed well to the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; and plainly 
demonſtrated what the Party was driving at. For 
the Duke had never taken the oaths to King Wil- 
liam, nor even to the Queen on the Throne, till 
very lately, when he ſaw how matters were going. 
Then indeed he came to Court, where he was re- 
ceived with open arms ; and upon ſwearing allegi- 
ance to the Queen, without any other tack to it 
(for he utterly refuſed that of the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion, or was it inſiſted on), he was immediatel 
created Duke of Brandon in England, and ſoon af. 
ter had the order of the Garter conferred on him. 
His Father had been a zealous man for the Revo- 
lution, and had been the means of bringing over the 
Kingdom of Scotland to acknowledge King Willi- 
am and Queen Mary; when at the ſame time this 
very Gentleman (then Earl of Arran) was at the 
head of the Jacobite Party, and oppoſed both his 
Father and the Revolution. He had been a great 


promoter of King James's intereſt while he lived; 


and from that time to this, had continued his re- 
ds for his pretended Son ; and in ſhort had been 
Frongly ſuſpected to be at the bottom of all the 
lots that had been formed againſt King William. 
Fer this was the man whom the Queen and the 


Miniſtry pitched on to compliment the French King 


on this extraordinary occaſion. This was ſo bare- 
faced, that it made all true friends to their Country 
ſtand amazed. It was remembered alſo that the 
Queen was ſo much incenſed againſt the Elector of 
Hanover, becaule he oppoſed the Peace ſhe had 


made 


790 


1912, made, that ſhe ordered his Troop 
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sto withdraw 


—— from the Duke of Ormond ; and this confirmed 


| 
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1713. 
II WAS ap 


not like the errand he came upon. 
ver the affairs of this year, and haſten to the won- 


inion, that her Majeſty was 
ſtrongly attached to the Pretender's intereſt. How- 
ever that was, an affair happened ſoon after, which 
put a ſtop to Duke Hamilton's journey. 5 

There had been a diſpute of a long be- 
tween the Duke and the Lord Mobun, relating to an 
eſtate of the Macclesfield Family, wherein theſe two 


men in an 


Gentlemen were jointly concerned; and having 


met to ſettle that affair, ſome warm words paſſed 
between them, which ended in a duel, wherein 
they both loft their lives. This was a fatal blow 
to the Pretender*s cauſe, for the Duke was a bold 
— and having ſo fair an mg to 
ſerve his Patron, it is not to be doubted, but he 
would have gone the utmoſt lengths at the Court 
of France to have him placed on the -Britifo 
Throne. 44 -\ 

On Hamilton's death, the Duke of Shrewſbury 
ted > to FOO — was a 
man of very different principles, and was reſpect- 
ed by both Parties. The Dike D' Aumont arrived 
at London, about the time that Shrewſbury ſet out 
for France. It was ſaid that the Pretender came as 
one of his Retinue, to make a viſit to the Queen 
his Siſter, and that he had been admitted ſeveral 


times up the back-ſtairs, and was introduced by his 


good friend the Lady Maſbam. The Duke was 
graciouſly received by the Queen, and highly ca- 
reſſed by the Miniſtry : Yet notwitſtanding all his 
art, and all his liberality, he could not acquire the 
eſteem of the Nobility or the People, for they did 
I ſhall paſs o- 


derful turn that happened the year following. 

The Queen was now viſibly in a declining "ſtate 
of health, and itwas the opinion of her Phyſicians 
that ſhe could not live long. Whereupon the Mi- 
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promiſes were made, provided they would come 
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niſtry (being conſcious of their guilt, and well 
— what they were to expect, it ſhe ſhould 
die before their ſcheme was brought to bear) 
their Engines to work in order to place the P 
tender on the Throne, while ſhe yet lived, or at 
teaſt to have him at hand to ſtep into it at her 
death. They knew alſo that the Pretender's old 
friend Lewis was in a declining way, and they j 

ed that it might probably defeat their deſigns, if 
ſhould dye before they had brought him in. This 
made them precipitate matters, in order to bring it 
to a concluſion as ſoon as poſſible. In April there 
happened an affair which made a great noiſe, and 
ſhewed what the Party was driving at. Baron 
Schultz, Miniſter from the Elector of Hanover, 
had applied to the Lord Chancellour, to make out 
a Writ for the Electoral Prince, that he might fir 


J 
7 E 


in the Houſe of Peers, as Duke of Cambridge. The 


Baron had not taken any notice of the Queen in his 
application; and the Miniſtry, in order to widen 
the breach between the Courts of London and Han- 
over, prevailed on her Majeſty to reſent it. Upon 
this the Baron was forbid the Court, and ſoon at- 
ter returned to Hanover ; whither alſo ſome ſharp 
letters had been wrote in her Majeſty's name, which, 
it was ſaid, had ſuch an effect on the Princeſs So- 
phia, that ſhe died of an Apoplexy the day after 
ſhe read them. 

Thus far the Miniſtry had carried matters in fa- 
vour of a Popiſh Pretender : But ,there was one 
great obſtacle in their way ; for they found that the 


generality of the Army were ſtrongly attached to 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion. In order to get over 
this difficulty, they began to cloſet the Gentlemen 


of the Army. Some few General Officers and Co- 


lonels had been brought over to the Party; and 


Ormond and theſe applied themſelves ſeverally to 
ſuch as they had any influence on. To theſe large 


into 


1714; into the Queens mea 
myo faithfully. This was a Paradox and a ſtrange fort 
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of doctrine to the ſtanch Gentlemen of the Army, 
who had ſo often ventured their lives in the ſervice 
of their Country, as well as of the Crown. They 
knew not how to ſeparate them, and to ſerve the 
Crown excluſive of their Country, was a doctrine 
they could not reliſh. | 

Perhaps the truth of this matter may be doubt- 
ed; but I will relate one inſtance only out of many 
that I knew to be fact, which in my judgment puts 
it out of all queſtion. As I fat in Young man's 


Coffee-houſe, a certain Gentleman with whom 1 


was intimately acquainted, came in, and ſat down 
by me; he ſeemed to be ſomewhat ruffled, and 1 
aſked him what was the matter? Said he, I am juſt 
come from paying court to my Uncle (the Uncle 
was a Lieutenant-General, and in great vogue with 
the Party, and this Gentleman was a Captain in his 
Regiment.) He took me into his cloſet, added 
he, and told me, it was now in his power to give 


me a Company in the Guards, provided I promiſ- 


ed him that I would ſerve the Queen faithfully, and 
be obedient to all her commands. I was, ſaid he, 
à little ſtartled at this, and told him, he knew I 
had always ſerved my Queen and Country faithful- 
ly, and well. Sir, ſaid the General, your Country 
is not what I propoſe : But will you ſerve your 
Queen, without any reſerve ? I replied, that I had 
always ſuppoſed, that in ſerving my Queen, my 
Country was at the ſame time included, and that I 


could never ſerve one without including the other. 


Then, faid the General, you are to expect no fur- 
ther preferment ; but be thankful if you keep what 
you have. Upon this, ſaid he, I turned on my 
heel, and went off, and am much concerned to ſee _ 
how things are going. | 

Theſe were the arguments they uſed to cajole, or 
frighten the Gentlemen of the Army. Nay, ny 
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had Spies in all the Coffee-houſes that were fre- 1714. 
2 by Officers, to inform againſt ſuch as con- 


emned their proceedings: But all would not do, 
for the generality of the old Regiments ſtood firm; 
and now they found they had been guilty of an er- 
ror in the method they took of reducing the Army. 
As they had this affair in view, they ought to have 
examined into every Regiment, before they broke 
any, then they might have known which was for 
their purpoſe, and which not, and broke accord- 
ingly : But inſtead of that, they broke all the 
ounger Corps, (which indeed was but juſtice. ) 
et had they continued them, they were much bet- 
ter inclined to ſerve them than the old ones. They 
found their miſtake when it was almoſt too late to 
rectify it ; for to break the old Regiments, and 
raiſe new ones in their ſtead was a wild ſcheme, 
and muſt give infinite offence. However wild as 
it was, they had it in their thoughts, and had pro- 
ceeded ſo 4 in the thing, that a Liſt of the Re- 
iments that were to be broke was found in the 
— at War's Office, after the Queen's death; 
and they waited only for a proper opportunity to 
ut it in execution. 

But the Miniſtry had another grand affair on the 
anvil at this time, and in it they had placed their 
greateſt hope. The Queen — 5 ſhe had other 
notions of things than at preſent, had by great 
importunity and large promiſes, prevailed on the 
Catalans to declare in favour of King Charles, and 
to quit the intereſt of Philip. She had alſo, not 
long ſince, ſent a powerful Fleet and an Army alſo 
to ſupport them in their allegiance to Charles ; 
but now ſhe ſends a Squadron of twenty four Ships 
of the line, under the command of Sir Fames 
Wiſhart, to block up thoſe poor forlorn people in 
Barcelona by ſea, in order to reduce them to the 
obedience of Philip. It is to be obſerved, that 
the Duke of Berwick 15 the head of the French 


and 
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and Spaniſh Armies, was at this fame time beſieg- 


ung Barceions ; and that all the 1riſh Regiments in 


the ſervice of either of theſe Crowns, wereemployed 
in the fiege. 

© "There is evidently ſomething very myſterious in 
this odd method of proceeding. the Cata- 
Tans deſerted the cauſe which her Majeſty had re- 
commended to them, ſhe alfo might have deſert- 
ed them ; but it was quite otherwiſe, they were 
at that very inſtant, behaving greatly and gloriouf- 
ly in the very ſame cauſe. Again, was their cauſe 
a bad one, it was her Majeſty that led them into 
it, and therefore in honour ſhe was bound to make 
ferns for them; and yet they were nor ſo much 
as mentioned at the Treaty of Utrecht: But though 
Barcelona was to be blocked up by fea, pray what 
neceffity was there that the Queen of England ſhould 
fend a Squadron to do it? It is notorious that the 
French and the Spaniards could have done it. Either 
of the beſieging Powers, in ſhort, could have done 
it, and therefore why ſhould England thruſt herſelf 
officiouſly into the job? This is the myſtery; the 
truth is, it was not Barcelona only, or principally, 
that was in the caſe ; for then it might have been 
done without us: But the main deſign of ſending 
the Britifh Squadron thither, was to bring over the 
Duke of Berwick, (the Pretender's brother) with 
the Triſh Regiments, as ſoon as Barcelona was taken. 
This had been ſettled by Julingbrote at the Court 
of France, when he was laſt there; and Portſmouth 
was the place appointed for landing them, where 
every thing was prepared for their reception. For 
General Ear/, at this time Governour of Port ſs 
mouth was turned out, and the Lord North and 
Grey put in his place. Earl was known to have been 
ever zealous for the Revolution, and the true inter- 
eſt of his Country, and could not be prevailed on 
to come into the Queen's meaſures: Whereas 
North and Grey was always a Pretender's man, 


and 
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and afterward in the reign of King George the firſt 1714. 
2 — 222 


was committed to the Tower, for being 
in a plot to bring in his friend the Chevalier. 
However he got over that affair, but not thinkin 
himſelf fafe in England, he went over to 2 
and there turned Papiſt. Sir Jabn Gibſon was 
Lieutenant-Governour, and every one knew how 
he was inchned. This change ſhewed their inten- 
tion very plainly, and leſt any thing ſhould be 
. — on their arrival, there were upwards of 
thirty Ships of the line in the harbour, ready to 
join Sir James, in order to guard the Coaſt againſt 
the Dutch. There was 410 4 Train of twenty 
Field pieces, mounted on new carriages, and drawn 
up in great order before the Governour's doo, 
with every thing ready for a March. There were 
likewiſe a great number of ſmall arms laid up in 
the ſtores ; and that they might not meet with re- 
ſiſtance, there were but 200 ſoldiers of the Scorch 
Guards to gariſon this place; and both Officers 
and Soldiers to a man drank the Pretender's health 
every day, by the Title of King James the third. 

This affair relating to Portſmouth is certainly mat- 
ter of fact. I heard it ſome years after, when our Re- 
giment quartered there, from the moſtnoted Gentle- 
men of the Town, who were eye- witneſſes of the 
thing, and were well aſſured that the preparations were 
made entirely for the purpoſe abovementioned. 
And indeed when every thing is rightly conſi- 
dered, the thing ſpeaks itſelf; for their turning 
gut General Earl at this time, and putting the 
Lord North and Grey in his place, was a very bad 

mptom. And then, pray what occaſion was 
there for a field Train at Portſmouth? It is plain 
to a demonſtration, that it could be for no other 
uſe, but to be in readineſs to march with a body 
of Troops, which was expected to land there. 
And again, why ſhould this important Place be 
gariſoned by 200 men only, and theſe diſaffected , 
i 2 An 
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1714. And why ſhould the Works be ſuffered to run to 
rw? (for Carts and Waggons might drive over 


them)? In ſhort, why all theſe preparations, why 
theſe changes at Port/mouth, unleſs the Miniſtry 
had ſome grand deſign in view, which was to be 
executed there? And indeed, nothing could have 
anſwered their purpoſes better, had not the brave 
Catalans held out Barcelona, beyond the expecta- 
tion of all men. It was this that diſappointed our 
Miniſtry, and as they perceived plainly, that her 
Majeſty grew worſe Sp worle every day, they be- 
came quite diſtracted, and knew not what courſe 
to take. At this time they had thoughts again of 
breaking the old Regiments and raiſing new ones, 
and for that purpoſe had diſpatched the Earl of 
Angleſey for Ireland, to model the Army of that 
Kingdom in conjunction with Sir Conſtantine Phips, 


then Lord Chancellor. In the end the Miniſtry 


being reduced to this diſtracted condition, began 
to quarrel among themſelves, inſomuch that Ox- 
ford and Bulinbroke gave each other ſcurrilous lan- 
guage in the preſence of her Majeſty, which threw 
her into Fits. 

Here I ſhall take leave of her Majeſty and her 
Miniſtry for a while, in order to pay a viſit to the 
Duke of Marlborough, whom I left on his tour 
in Germany, Some time before this, application 
had been made to his Grace by the States-General, 
the Elector of Hanover, and ſome other German 
Princes. Theſe ſaw plainly that the meaſures of 
the Britiſh Court were all in favour of the Pre- 
tender, and they deſired him to fix himſelf in ſome 
convenient ſituation near the ſea-coaſt, in order to 
be at hand to paſs into England, when occaſion 
ſhould require. With this view he removed his 
reſidence to Antwerp, where he arrived in the be- 
ginning of June, and there he lived in a private 
manner for about ſix weeks. He had been better 
Pleaſed to reſide in Holland; but as that might 
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give a handle to his enemies, to ſuſpect that there 1714. 
was ſome ſecret negotiation on foot between hin 


and the States, he declined it. From Antwerp he 
carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the States, 
wherein a ſcheme was formed to counterplot the 
deſigns of the Miniſtry. They found by their ac- 
counts from England, that the generality of the 
Army kept ſtanch to the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; and 
were well aſſured that though the Pretender ſhould 
be trumped up, yet the Army would flock to the 
Duke of Marlborough as ſoon as he ſhould appear. 
It was alfo further agreed, that if there was occaſi - 
on, the States-General were to ſupport him with 
their Fleet and Army. And now things being brought 
to a Criſis, it was judged neceſſary by the friends 
of the houſe of Hanover, that the Duke ſhould re- 
pair to England. Theſe things were agreed on be- 
tween the King of Pruſſia, the Elector of Hano- 
wer, the States-General, the friends of the houſe of 
Hanover in England, and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough; the two former having their Troops in rea- 
dineſs to march to the aſſiſtance of the States in caſe 
of need. 

Accordingly my Lord Marlborough ſet out from 
Antwerp on the 26th of July, O. S. and left our 
Miniſtry ſhould take umbrage at it, if he went by 
the way of Holland, he chole rather to go by the 
way of Ghent. Webb's Regiment and ours ſtill 
continued in the caſtle of Ghent, and on hearing 
that the Duke was to paſs that way, all the Offi- 
cers of both Regiments went without Antwerp port, 
and drew up in two lines to pay him our compli- 
ments, and ſhew the reſ we ſtill retained for 
his Grace, He and his Dutcheſs came up to us on 
horſe-back ; they ſtopt, and talked to us of indiffe- 
rent matters about half an hour, then ſeeming ve- 
ry well pleaſed with, the compliment we had paid 
them, they returned us thanks, and proceeded di- 
rectly through Ghent to Oſtend. There he was en. 
KY "I tertained 
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1714. tertained during his ſtay, (which was three days) 
waa by thEGovernour Major-General Caris, by order 


the States-General ; and then the wind 
fair, he embarked on board the Oftend packet - boat 
on the firſt of Auguſt, and landed next day at Do- 
ver. About an hour after his landing, an account 
came of the Queen's death, whereupon he pro- 


ceeded directly for London, and as he paſſed through 


the City, was received with as much joy as when he 
returned from his greateſt victories. Here he found 
that the Elector of Hanover had been proclaimed, 
and that the Miniſtry was diſcharged. a 
I am more particular than ordinary in my ac- 
count of the Duke of Marlboreagh's return to 
England, becauſe his enemies were baſe enough to 
aſſert, that he came over at that critical juncture, 
in order to aſſiſt the Miniſtry in ſetting the Pre- 
ender on the Throne. It implies indeed that the 
dure had ſuch a deſign, h they and all 
e Party deny it to this day; but that a man of 
the Duke's wiſdom and ſpirit ſhould concur in it, 
is utterly incredible, and meant only to blacken 
him, Had he not abandoned his pretended father ? 
Had he not always adhered ſteadily to the Proteſ- 
tant Succeſſion in the houſe of Hanover? Had he 
ever ſhewed any thing like a meanneſs of ſpirit ? 
And can it be believed that he would condeſcend 
to truckle to thoſe very men, that had uſed him 
ſo baſely, becauſe they knew he would not come 
into their meaſures ? Yet all this was ſaid of him; 
believe it who can. But to return, 
Her Majeſty, as J have faid, had been thrown 
into violent fits, by ſome very warm and indecent 
fanguage that had paſſed between Oxford and Bulin- 
broke in her preſence ; for the latter had charged 
25 other with betraying the Queen's ſecrets to the 
ourt of Hanover, and from thence words roſe to 
a great height. The Queen was highly diſguſted 
at them both, but more particularly at Oxford, and 


ordered 
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ordered the Treaſurere Staff to be immediately tak- 1714. 
ve 


en from him. Bulinbroke expected it wou 
been put into his hands directly; but that was not 
the oP, intention, This ſudden removal occa. 
ſuch diviſions and confuſion at Court, and 
perplexed the Queen ſo greatly, that ſhe declared 
to thoſe about her, ſhe ſhould never outlive it. 
She firſt offered the Treaſurer's Staff to the Duke 
of Shrewſbury, and preſſed him earneſtly to accept 
of it, but he ſeeing what confuſion both the Court 
and Nation were in, declined it. She then offered 
it to the Earl of Nottingham, but he alſo declined 
it for the ſame reaſons. At length, much againſt 
her will, ſhe gave it to Bulinbrote, but he did not 
enjoy it long; for the Queen was in ſuch perplex- 
ity and tribulation of mind, that in three days af- 
ter the quarrel ſhe died, and left her Kingdoms in 
confuſion, How glorious a figure might ſhe 
ve made in Hiſtory, had ſhe continued the ſame 
wiſe and faithful Miniſtry with which ſhe ſet out! 
And how infinitely fatal have been the conſequences 
of that inconſiderate change, not to England only, 
but to Europe; not to the age then in being only, 
but to this alſo, and how much farther the effects 
of it may reach, God only knows 
The Cabinet Council was fitting when the Queen 
died. They were all of the Party, and knew not 
what courſe to take. At length the account of her 
death ſpread through the City ; upon which the 
Duke of Somerſet, and ſome other Lords of the 
Council (that not been ſummoned of late) 
haſtened to the Council-Chamber. They were at 
firſt refuſed admittance, but at laſt with difficulty 
the doors were opened; when the Duke in a reſo- 
lute manner, demanded the reaſon, why the Queen's 
death was not made known to all the Privy-Coun- 
ſellors in Town? Upon this they were all ſum- 
maned ; at the ſame time the Elector of Hanover 
inſtruments were "Py whereby he appointed 
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1714. a Regency, and his Highneſs was proclaimed the 
very Wme day. | | 


The firſt care of the Regency was to ſecure the 
| and peace of the Nation, in order to which 
they immediately diſplaced the Lord North and 
Grey, and appointed General Earl to reaſſume his 
Government, giving him orders to repair thither 
forthwith. Ar the ſame time they gave orders, that 
all the half-pay Officers about town ſhould draw 
together all the out-penſioners of Chelſea, and 
march with them immediately to Portſmouth, to re- 
lieve the Scotch Gentry there, who were ordered 
to their Regiment. Theſe out-penſioners com- 
__ two Regiments of brave old fellows. The 
Regency alſo ordered the Fleet to be got ready 
with all the diſpatch imaginable, and to put to 
ſea under the command of the Earl of Berkley, 
and they diſpatched two Expreſſes, one by land, 
the other by ſea, to Sir James Wiſhart, with po- 
ſitive orders to quit Barcelona, and make the beſt 
of his way home. All theſe precautions plainly 
ſhew that the Regency was under apprehenſions for 
Portſmouth ; and it is moſt certain, that was it 
not for the brave defence the Catalans made at 
Barcelona, (for they ſtill held it out) the Duke of 
Berwick with his Iriſþ Regiments, would have 
landed among us before the Queen's death ; and 
then what a ſcene of blood muſt have followed. 
Surely the hand of Providence appeared viſibly 
at that very critical juncture, in favour of the Re- 
hgion, the Laws, and Liberty of England. 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſappointments, the Par- 


ty ſtill perſiſted in their deſigns. Bullingbroke, who 
was now at the head of them, fled to Key and 


applied to Lewis XIV; who, old as he was, gave 
him ſtrong aſſurances of a powerful aſſiſtance ; and 
in fact he did ſend a great number of arms into Scot- 

and, with a ſuitable quantity of ammunition. And 
3 * 5 | now 
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out the Nation, and were more in num 
ver was known. Theſe, out of their great zeal 


now the Jacobite Mobs were ſpirited up thyough: 1714. 
an - 2. 


for the Church, pulled down all the Meeting- 


houſes that came in their way, and did conſide- 
rable miſchief in moſt parts of the Kingdom. 

By this time the King arrived among us, to the 
great joy of the better, if not the greater, part of 
the Nation. He was a Prince of great wiſdom 
and probity, and of a ſteady and firm reſolution; 
and ſurely the Briti/h Dominions never wanted 
ſuch a one more: The Nation being in a moſt vi- 
olent ferment between the two Parties of Mig and 
Tory; or to ſpeak more properly, between thoſe 
that were for the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and ſuch as 
meant a Popiſh Pretender. 

One of the firſt things the King did, was to re- 
ſtore the Duke of Marlborough to his poſt of Cap- 
tain-General, and to all his former honours ; giv- 
ing him authority to quarter all the Troops in Eng- 
land as he ſhould think fit. Now the King was 
allowed to be a man of great penetration, had 
never granted him ſo ample a commiſſion had he 
ſuſpected him in the leaſt of being in an oppoſite 
intereſt, 

Soon after the Coronation, Writs were iſſued 
for calling a new Parliament ; and now the late 
Miniſtry knowing that they muſt be called to an 
account” for what they had done, had ſeveral con- 
ſultations how to ward off the blow. They ſent to 
all their friends in the country to uſe their intereſt 
at Elections, and failing generally in theſe, they 
ſtirred up their Facobite Mobs, who committed out- 
rages in ſeveral places. 

When the Parliament met, it was ſoon _ 
to call the late Miniſtry to an account, and a ſecret 
Committee was appointed to examine into the con- 
duct of the leading men of them. Upon this the 
Duke of Ormond retired to his country-ſeat at 


Richmond, 


20 
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1714. Richmond, very much diſturbed, and under great 
if 4 reli@ſio2s ; for now he found he was account- 
l | _ the Nation for his conduct, and not to his 
| 15 ueen only. The King however, was inclined to 


pardon him (and indeed he was the only man of 


the Party that was pitied by every one). With 
this view he ſent the Duke of Devonſhire to him, 
let him know, that if he came and made his 
bmiſſion, a ſtop ſhould be put to any further in- 
guiry into his affair. The Duke ſeemed very well 
| „and ordered his coach to be got ready: 
Bor his evil genius ſent Doctor Atterbury Biſhop 
of Rocheſter to him, who coming in at that ve 
| zuſtant, diſſuaded him from waiting on his Majeſ- 
ty. He took him aſide, and preſſed him earneſtly 
not to deſert the cauſe, aſſuring him that every 
thing was in great forwardneſs, and that affairs 
would ſoon take a new turn. In the end the Duke 
of De vanſbire was obliged to return to the King 
without him; having great compaſſion for the 
weak. unfortunate Duke, and highly aftoniſhed at 
the inſolence of the Prelate. The day followi 
Ormoxd made for the coaſt of Dorſer/ſeire, and ſaiſ- 
ed fram thence for Spain. Since that time he has 
continued a wanderer and a refugee in foreign 
countries, He has alſo made ſome fruitleſs at- 
tempts in favour of the Party, which made it not 
obable that he will ever be permitted to return. 
As for Atterbury, his character and his fate are too 
well known alr eady. 
Some copies of the Pretender's Declaration came 
ayer about this time, by the French mail. Theſe 
were directed ta ſeveral of the Nobility and others, 
and in them he aſſerted his right to the Crown. 
Some af theſe were laid before the Secretaries, and 
many of them were diſperſed among thoſe of the 
Party. This fired their zeal, and prepared them 
for rchellian; But as Bullinghroke had not finiſhed 


; „ 
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his 


head: But to the ſurprize of all men, after two or 


was ſet at liberty. 


King 3 and the diſaffected in England had given 
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ns negotiations at the court of France, matters ly 1714. 
dormant this year. 2 
The Lord Oxford ſtood his ground. He came 

poor into the Miniſtry, and his principal aim was 
to make a broken fortune. The Church, the Pre- 
tender, or his Country, were neither of them very 
near his heart; he wanted to be rich at any rate. 
Bullingbroke alla wanted money, though he ſpent 
it as faſt as it came in; and if he could be true to 
any thing, it was to the Pretender's cauſe. The 
French King having found out their diſtemper, 
. bt Log both — z and — ns 
the Lady Mafhem did not want opor · 
tion ; and by theſe three wretches the Nation and 
our Allies were fold to France. Oxford having 
gained his point by making a fortune, turned cat. 
m-pan, and in order to fecure it, very craftily kept 
a ſecret correſpondence with the Court of Hanover ; 
and this might probably have retarded the proceed. 
ings of the Party. However, the Parliament im- 
him, and to the Tower he was ſent, where 
remained near two years before he was brought 
to a tryal. Every one expected he muſt Joſe his 


three hearings the affair inſenſibly dropt, and he 


This year the Party having thrown off the maſk, 1715. 
appeared in their true colours. The Earl of Mar 
had been Secretary of State for Scotland, and ex- 

to be called to an account for what he had 
done in favour of the Pretender. Bullingbroke had 
made him large promiſes in the name of the French 


him conſiderable encouragement. Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral. George Hamilton joined Mar, and in the 
habit of private men they took ſhipping in the 
Thames, attended by two ſervants only. Haul 
ton was reputed a brave and good Officer ; he had 
cammandgd the Scotch Troops in the Dutch ſer- 

vice 
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1715. vice ; but had been diſmiſſed by the States Gme- 
ral, becauſe he had done ill offices between themand 


the late Miniftry. He joined Mar in promoting 
a Rebellion. When they arrived at the Earl's ſeat 
in Scotland, he convened the leading men of the 
Party, and made a warm ſpeech to them, exhort- 
ing them to take up arms in favour of their lawful 
King James VIII. He told them that he had al- 
ready a conſiderable ſupply of arms and ammuniti- 
on from France, which were ready to be diſtribut- 
ed among them, and that they were ſoon to have a 
more powerful aſſiſtance from thence. He ſhewed 
them ſome of the Pretender's letters to him, aſ- 
ſuring him of this and much more; and in the 
end, produced his commiſſion, whereby he nomi- 
nated him the Earl of Mar, General and Com- 
mander in chief of his forces in Scotland, &c. The 
Gentlemen ſhewed a ready zeal for their King's 
ſervice; and in a ſhort time they aſſembled to the 
number of about 6000, at Aberdeen, where they 
ſet up the Pretender's ſtandard, and proclaimed 
him in form. They did the fame at Perth, at 
Dundee, and ſeveral other places. This was the 
firſt publick appearance in arms in favour of the 
Pretender. a e 30: 8 
Soon after Mr. Forſter, who had alſo a cammiſ- 
fion from the Pretender as General, appeared in 
arms in the North of England; and with him the 
Earl of Derwentwater, and a number of Rabble. 
Theſe proclaimed the Pretender in ſeveral places, 
and were joined by the Lord Widderington,, Ma- 
jor-General Mackintofh, and others from Scotland. 
At the ſame time alſo there was to have been a 
riſing in the Weſt, at Briſol, Bath, Oxford, in 
Lancaſhire and ſeveral other places. 
The Government had early notice of their de- 
_ ſigns, and had taken the pr precautions; for 
the Duke of Marlborough had made ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion of the Troops in England, that in 9 — 
1. ours 
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hours, two or three thouſand of them might be 1715. 
drawn together to any part of the Kingdom. The 


Duke of Argyle, who was a man of intereſt in 


Scotland, was ſent thither to command the Troops 
of that Kingdom. He had engaged to raiſe five 
or ſix thouſand Highlanders in Argyleſbire, and the 
parts adjacent, and had received large ſums for 
that purpoſe : But half that number never came in- 
to the field. | 

Soon after the riſing of Mar and Forſter, we 
had an account that Lewis XIV. of France was 
dead. This was a fatal blow to the Pretender's 
cauſe : However, their caſe was now become deſ- 

rate, and they were reſolved to puſh on at all 

ds. The Duke of Orleans was Regent du- 
ring the minority of the young King, and they ex- 
pected that he might probably fulfil the engage- 
ments of the late King to them. 

When the Duke of A——1/e arrived in Scotland, 
there were near 4000 regular Troops in that King- 
dom ; and he having raiſed about 1000 High 
landers, drew them all together, and they incamp- 
ed at Sterling. Mar at the ſame time had about 
10,000 men at Perth. His deſign was to march 
into England, in order to join Forfter ; and with 
this view he endeavoured to paſs on one ſide of 
the Duke. His Grace perceiving it, marched 
from Sterling, and came up with him near Dum- 


lain. On which occaſion the memorable Battle, 


which takes its name from that place, was fought. 
I think it cannot be better deſcribed than in the 
burden of the Scotch ballad, which was wrote on 
that occaſion. 


They ran, and we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran awa, Sir. 


In ſhort, it was a very odd fought Battle ; for 
our General, without obſerving the ſituation of the 
Enemy 
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advanced fo near him). At which time 
Sit General, at che head of his Right wing of 
Horſe, charged the Left wing of the Enemy, and 
Won put them to the rout; and purſued them 
wards of two miles with great fury, not conſider- 
ing how matters went with the reſt of the Army; 
Heayilton, who commanded the Right wing of 
che Enemy, obſervirtg the diſorder of our men, oc- 
eafiotied by their facing to the right, ordered bis 
Highlanders, with their broad Swords and Targets, 
to raſfn' among them, which they did with ſuch 
fury, chat they made a great laughter, put them 
to the row, and purſued them a conſiderable way 
toward S ru. During this time, Major Gene- 
ral Vigbiman, who commanded the Foot of our 
Riphr, and the Earl of Mar who commanded in 
their Center, ftood looking at each other, being 
amazed at what paſſed on their Wings: Till at 
ri ol our General returned Conqueror, as did al- 
ſo General Hamilton; and fo they made a drawn 
Battle of it, both ſides claiming the Victory, which 
indeed both had a right to. Mar retired to Perth, 
ahd che Duke of A—— e to Sterling. The Battle 
howeyer, had this good effect, that it prevented 
Mr from marching into England, though the 
otter gained but little honour by it. 
 Updn Forſter's riſing, Lieutenant General Car- 
penter, who had been ordered to that part of the 
Country, drew together one Regiment of Horſe 
and two of Dragoons, and marched with them to- 
ward the Rebels. This put them into ſome con- 
ſternation. ; whereupon it was debated, whether they 
ſhould ſtand their ground, and fight Carpenter, or 
march off. Mackintoſb, who had ſerved abroad, 
declared for 1 they were ſuperior in num- 
ber: But Futter their General, who thought to 
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carry all before him without 2 to blows, was 
againſt it; for he alledged, that if they marched 
into Lancaſhire, they ſhould be greatly reinforced, 
and that the whole Country would declare for 
them. Forſter's opinion prevailed, and thereupon 
they marched — ſeveral Market- towns, pro- 
claiming the Pretender where ever they came. Ge- 
heral Carpenter made all the haſte he could after 
them, but they ſtill out-marched him, At length 
they came to Lancaſter, where they were joined 
by about 1500 of the common ſort, and from thence 
they marched to Preſton. Here they heard that 
Major-General Wills, with a body of Horſe and 
Dragoons, was on the march toward them; 
being now at a ſtand, and not knowing whither to 
fly, they barricaded all the Avenues leading to the 
Town. Here General Wills came up with them. 
Mackintoſh and ſome others were for marching out 
to fight Wills, before Carpenter joined him: But 
Forſter could not be prevailed upon to fight. Next 
morning Carpenter came up, and then they deſired 
to capitulate : But no Capitulation was to be allow- 
ed them. Upon this they ſubmitted to the King's 
mercy, and were in number upwards of 3000 ; 
among them were ſeveral Noblemen both of Eng- 
land and Scotland, | 

This affair happened on the 1 3th of November 3 
and as it was on the ſame day that Mar was repul- 
ſed in Scotland, it ſtruck ſuch a damp on the = 
party in England, that it put a ſtop to numbers 
that were ready to riſe ; for the Miniſtry had dif- 
fuſed the poiſon through the whole Nation, inſo- 
_— that the ſpirit of Rebellion was almoſt uni- 
verſal. 

The Duke of Ormond expecting to find Cornwal, 
and all the Weſtern Counties in arms, arrived at 
this time on the coaſt, and landed in Dorſetſbire. 
He lay one Night only at a certain Gentleman's 


houſe, who let him know what had — 
their 
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1715. | 
fed choſe of the Party thereabouts, ſo that not a 
_ * man ftirred; and the Duke, early next morning, 
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their friends at Preſton and Dumblain. This terci- 


. 


went on board, and made the beſt of his way to 
Spain. | 

The riſing at Briſtol was to have been headed by 
Sir William Windham, the late Secretary at War, 
He had cauſed a great number of arms, and much 
ammunition to be laid up in that City for the pur- 
pore : But this being diſcovered very ſeaſonably, both 
he and the arms were ſeized. There was proof 
againſt him enough to have taken off his head : 
But on the interceſſion of the Duke of Somer/et, 
whoſe daughter he had married, he was pardoned 
without peing brought to a Tryal. Is it not ſtrange, 
that in return for ſo much clemency, that Gentle- 
man has ever oppoſed the meaſures of the Court, 
and gorge in being the principal Speecher in the 
Houſe of Commons, in e, of a certain Cauſe ? 
Many people in Oxford, were deeply concern- 
ed in this Rebellion, and had pitched upon certain 
diſaffected Officers to head them. Among them 
was one Captain Owens, a vile impudent fellow, 
who in the late Queen's time, uſed frequently to 
ridicule the King and Royal Family in the publick 
Coffee-houſes. Such were the Leaders of that fa- 
mous Univerſity, which waited only for the riſing at 
Briſtol and Bath: But Major-General Pepper, at 
the head of two Regiments of Dragoons, entering 
the Town at break of day, kept all quiet, Their 
Officers ſlipped off in diſguiſe, leaving ſeveral fine 
horſes and furniture behind them. Theſe were 
ſeized by the Dragoons ; and as no one claimed 


them, they were prevailed on to keep them. Pep- 


per continued here four days with the Dragoons, at 
which time he was relieved by Handaſide with his 
Regiment of Foot. In ſhort, the good intelligence 
which the Court had from all parts, and the diſ- 
poſition which the Duke of Marlborough made 40 
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i- the few Troops that were then in the Kingdom, 1715. 


4 — an effectual ſtop to all further riſings in Eng- - 
» nd. a . N 
4 Soon after theſe things, the Pretender landed in 
Scotland, whither he came in a ſmall French fiſh- 
: ing Boat, without men or arms, and with very lit- 
k tle money. On his arrival he entered Dundee on 
1 horſeback, attended by ſeveral Gentlemen; Gene- 
h ral Mar being on his right hand, and the Ear! 
f Mareſba! on his Left. In a few days after, he 
made his publick Entry at Perth, with a much 
1 greater crowd. Here he publiſhed his Declaration, 
d appointed his Council, iſſued Proclamations for a 
q general Thankſgiving, for obliging all men from 
k ſixteen to ſixty to repair to his Standard, and for 
q appointing a day for his Coronation, The Ladies 
0 ſnewed their zeal and affection for the cauſe on this 
5 occaſion; for as there had been no Crown in Scot- 
2 land ſince the Union, they generouſly contributed 
of their Rings and Jewels toward making one. The 
4 Coronation however was put off until he ſhould ar- 
| rive in London, for the following reaſon. Doctor 
0 Leh his Chaplain told him, he muſt ſwear to pre- 
LC ſerve the Church of England, as by Law eftabliſh- 
i ed; to which he anſwered very frankly, that his 
2 conſcience would not ſuffer him to take ſuch an 
. oath : But he would give his royal Word for it. 
A rare man this to be Head of the Church of Eng- 
> land. And yet this is the man, for whom the 
5 Higb- Church party contend ſo zealouſly. 
5 The Troops which the States of Holland were 
1 obliged to furniſh England with on any emergency, 


had by this time arrived at Edinburgh ; and Ge- 
. neral Cadogan, an experienced good Officer, had 
5 been ordered thither by his Majeſty, to aſſiſt the 
5 Duke of Argyle. They both marched directly, 
. though in the midſt of winter toward Perth; up- 


f on which the Enemy retired to Aberdeen, and from 
. thence the Pretender, Mar, the Earls Mareſbal, 
P Mel ford, 
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more ir Chiefs, flipped off privately in t 
afternoon to the Water-Ide, ——— Boats were 
waiting for them. Here he went on board the 
ſame Ship that brought him, and landed ſoon after 
at Gravelin. The Chiefs having made their eſ- 
cape, their followers were obliged to diſperſe and 
ſhift for themſelves; and this put an end to the 
Rebellion. | 
Here it muſt be noted, and allowed by all men, 
that under the immediate hand of Heaven, it was 
the Army that preſerved the conſtitution ; and even 
after the Rebellion was quaſhed, it is plain that was 
it not for them, the two contending Parties of 
Whig and Tory (or high Church and low Church, 
or more properly ſpeaking, they that were for the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion, and they that meant a Popiſh 
Pretender ), would have cut one anothers throats 
and that it was the Army kept them quiet in ſpite 
of themſelves. | 


is evident, that the leading men of the late Miniſtry 
were intirely bent on bringing in the Pretender; 
and yet that Party has the aſſurance to aſſert the 
contrary to this day. But Providence interfered 
viſibly to baffle their deſigns, firſt in taking off the 
Queen before matters had been brought to a Criſis. 
Lewis XIV. was then the ſheet-anchor of the 
Party : But he had fulfilled the meaſure of his ini- 
quity, and in like manner was cut off at a very 
critical ſeaſon. Their next dependence was on the 
Duke of Orleans Regent of France : But he alſo 
failed them, for it was his intereſt to ſecure the 
friendſhip of his Majeſty King George. As the 
Duke of Anjou had publickly renounced all his 
right to the — of France, on his being ſettled 
on the Spaniſh Throne, the Duke of Orleans be- 
came preſumptive heir to that Crown: But he well 
knew that the houſe of Bourbon was never ** 

| | Y 


4 From this account of our affairs, I preſume it 
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by their engagements, and he ſawevidently that there 171 5. 


was a Party already forming againſt him in France, in 
favour of the Duke of Anjou (now * of Spain) 
on the proſpect of the young King's dying, who 
was of a weakly conſtitution. Hereupon Orleans 
very wiſely concludes an alliance offenſive and de- 
fenſive with the King of England, againſt all Pre- 
tenders to either of their Crowns. This effectually 

ut a ſtop to all their hopes from that quarter 
or the Pretender and all his adherents were imme- 
diately ordered to quit the French Dominions ; 
and being invited by the Pope, he has lived ever 
ſince under his Holineſs's wing, and continues to 
this day, as great a Bigot at leaſt as ever his pre- 
tended father was ; for the father in King Charles's 
time frequently went to Church with his brother : 
Bur it is notorious that this Gentleman when in 
Scotland, utterly refuſed to be preſent at the ſervice of 
the Church of England, though it was ſo neceſſary to 
his intereſt, and he had been importuned to it, by the 
Epiſcopal Clergy and Laity of Aberdeen. Yet 
this is the man, whom ſome zealots among us would 
willingly declare Head of the Church of England 
and are wild enough to imagine it in leſs danger 
under him, than under the Proteſtant Prince on the 
Throne. 

In this manner had the Party been baffled and 
diſappointed in all their expectations; yet did they 
make one puſh more. Charles the 12th of Sweden, 
that unfortunate Deſperado, was piqued at our 
King ; him therefore they apply to, and he was 
raſh enough to undertake their Cauſe, or any other. 
He promiſed to come at the head of his Army, 
and place the Pretender on the Britiſh Throne; 
and it is probable he might have made ſome deſ- 
perate attempt, had he not met with his fate in 
Norway. Since that time they have continued to- 
lerably quiet, and have been happy, whether they 
will or no, under the Government of that Auguſt 
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ment was ordered for England, and arrived in 
Scotland time enough to come in for their ſhare 
of the battle of Dumblain, where ſuffered 
greatly. Soon after the greateſt pe of our Re- 
giment imbarked at Oltend. and ſailed for England, 
leaving our Lieutenant-Colonel with 100 men to 

ard the Caſtle of Ghent, until the Barricr was 
thoroughly ſettled. We landed at Greenwich, and 
marched from thence.to Gloceſter. This City had 


been as free from Party, as any in England : But 


now we found it all in confuſion, one Party cry- 
ing out, High Church and Ormond for ever : 
Down with the Round-heads, The other, no Po- 
piſn Pretender: No wooden ſhoes : Hanover. for 
ever, The Mob on either fide was headed by the 
conſiderable men of their reſſ 
things roſe to ſuch a pitch, that the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate could not quell them. In the end, the Ar- 


my was obliged to interpoſe; and it was they that 


pare the peace of the Nation ; for this ſame 
enzy prevailed throughout the Kingdom. 
By this time our Regiment was joined by the 


Wand T)etachment we left in the Caſtle of Ghent, In 


the month of April, we marched to relieve Handa- 
ſide's Regiment at Oxford, where we quartered all 
this year. It ſurprized me much to ſee many of 
the Youth of this famous Univerſity poiſoned in 
their Principles. There were indeed ſome worthy 
and well afected Gentlemen among them: But 
they were very few, not above one in ten. When 
we firſt came to theſe Quarters, the Students of the 
diſaffected Party, watched their opportunity, and 
when it grew dark, uſed to fall upon tlie Soldiers, 
and beat them unmercifully. Upon this they had 
orders to leave their ſwords and — in their 
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ive Parties ; and 
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every man to provide himſelf a 


cudgel, to walk the ſtreets, not leſs than four or — 


five in a company, eſpecially at night, and in caſe 
they were aſſaulted, to defend Ci This 
ſoon made that matter eaſy, and the Scholars were ne- 
ver before known to keep ſo cloſe to their Colleges. 

An affair happened ſoon after, which made a 
great noiſe. The King at this time went to viſit 
his German Dominions, leaving the Prince of Wales 
Regent. On the Prince's birth-day, our Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ordered the Regiment to draw upin 
the main ſtreet to fire, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions : 
But as we were performing our firings, ſeveral 
ſtones were thrown in among us, which hurt our 
men. However, as we could not ſee from whence 
they came, we marched off without giving the 
leaſt offence. In the evening we ired to the 
Star-Inn, where we had ordered a ſupper to be 
prepared for us; and had invited the Marquis of 
Hartington (ſon to the Duke of Devonſbire) and 
five other loyal Students to drink the Prince's 
health, When our bone-fire was lighted, our win- 
dows illuminated, and we were ſeated, in comes a 
ſhower of ſtones among us, we could not tell from 
whence, Upon this we ſent for a party of Sol- 
diers to guard us, who ſoon diſcovered that the 
ſtones came from the leds of the houſe oppoſite 
us; ſo without waiting for orders from us, to 
work they went, and broke every window in it. 
The reſt of the Soldiers hearing that their Officers 
were inſulted, run down to us, and without any 
order from us, broke every window that was not 
illuminated. After them came the oppoſite Party, 
and broke every window that was illuminated. 
In ſhort, between them both, hardly a houſe eſcap- 
ed; the damage was computed at 500, J. 

This brought the Vice-Chancellor, the Mayor, 
and ſeveral heads of Colleges down to us, who 
demanded to know how we dare be ſo audacious 
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2 done? We repreſented the matter to them fairly as 
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it was, and deſired to know whether our celebrat- 


ing the Prince Regent's birth-day, was what gave 
them offence. We ſhewed them plainly that it 


was we, and not they, that had been inſulted, but it 


availed nothing. They told us after a very haughty 
manner, that nothing leſs than breaking the Regi- 
ment ſhould atone for the night's work, and then 
went off. The affair became ſerious, for a com- 
plaint was made to the Privy-Council : But they 
not caring to determine it, at length both Parties 
were heard by Council at the Bar of the Houſe of 
Lords, who gave it in favour of the Regiment, 
and reprimanded the Vice - Chancellor 2 not 
ſhewing ſame regard to his Royal Highneſs's birth- 
day. And the Houſe ordered the whole affair 
to be /publiſhed, in order to ſtop the mouths of 
The Court was not at all diſpleaſed at the deci- 
ſion of the Houſe of Lords, for two reaſons. The 
firſt was, becauſe on the Duke of Ormond's flying, 
the Univerſity had choſe the Earl of Arran their 
Chancellor in oppoſition to the Prince of Vales; 


and then, becauſe the Univerſity had not to that day 


addreſſed the King on his Acceſſion to the Throne. 
In November following the Nation being in 

both at home and abroad, the Army was 
reduced to it's loweſt Stint. Several intire Regi- 
ments were broke, and alſo three Companies of 
thoſe that ſtood. His Majeſty was pleaſed at this 
time to grant liberty to all Officers to diſpoſe of 
their Commiſſions to the beſt advantage, if they could 
make it appear, that they had been twenty years 
in the ſervice. As I had ſpent my youth in 
the ſervice of my Country, and had alſo a fami- 
ly to take care of, I thought it adviſeable to lay 
hold of this opportunity; and accordingly in April 
1718, Irefigned my Commiſſion to a Nephew of 
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my very good 
General Frederick Hamilton, he paying me a valu- 
able conſideration for it. 

I ſoon after ſet out for Briſtol, where I imbarked, 
and having a very fine paſſage, arrived at Cork, 
near which I propoſe to fix for the remaining 


of my life. Here I chuſe to retire from the noiſe 


and hurry of life, which I have been ſo long en- 
gaged in; though had I continued in the Army, I 
might have expected promotion equal with thoſe, 
whom I was then on a level with. But however 
that may have been, I could not have arrived at 
any preferment, which would have afforded me 
that true ſatisfaction and content, which I enjoy in 
my retirement ; not envying any, and (as I believe) 
not envied by any. Here I have an opportunity 
of making an atonement for the follies of Youth, 
and of exerciſing my mind with a thankful remem- 
brance of the wonderful Mercies of PrRovipencs. 
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